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LETTER XXXVIL 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC Ad- 
| VER TISER. 


„„ 19. March, 1770. 


1 BELIE VE there is no man, 
however indifferent about the intereſts of this 
country, who will not readily confeſs that the 
fituation, to which we are now reduced, whe- 
ther it has ariſen from the violence of faction, 
or from an arbitrary ſyſtem of government, 
juſtifies the moſt melancholy apprehenſions, and 
calls for the exertion of whatever wiſdom or vi- 
gour is left among us. The King's anſwer to 
the remonſtrance of the city of London, and the 
meaſures ſince adopted by the miniſtry, amount 
to a plain declaration, that the principle, on 
which Mr. Luttrell was ſeated in the houſe of 


commons, is to be ſupported in all its conſe- 
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quences, and carried to its utmoſt extent. The 
ſame ſpirit, which violated the freedom of elec- 
tion, now invades the declaration and bill of 
rights, and threatens to puniſh the ſubje& for 
exerciſmg a privilege, hitherto undiſputed, of 
petitioning the crown. The grievances of the 
people are aggravated by inſults; their com- 
plaints not merely diſregarded, but checked by 
authority; and every one of thoſe acts, againſt 
» which they remonſtrated; confirmed by the 
King's deciſive approbation. At ſuch a mo- 
ment, no honeſt man will remain {lent or inac- 
tive. However diſtinguiſhed by rank or proper- 
ty, in the rights of freedom we are all cqual. 
As we are Engliſhmen, the leaſt conſiderable 
man among us hasan intereſt equal to the proud- 
eſt nobleman, in the laws and conſtitution of 
his country, and 1s equally called upon to make 
a generous contribution in ſupport of them ;j— 
whether it be the heart to-conceive, the under- 
ſtanding to direQ, or the hand to execute. It is 
a common cauſe, in which we are all intereſted, 
in which we ſhould all be engaged. 'The man 
who deſerts it at this alarming criſis, is an ene- 
my to his country, and, what I think of infi- 
nitely leſs importance, a traitor to his Sovereign. 
The ſubje&, who is truly loyal to the chief ma- 
giſtrate, will neither adviſe nor ſubmit to arbi- 
trary meaſures. The city of London have gi- 

ven 


f UN FE U "Sz - 6 3 
ven an example, which, I doubt not; will be 
followed by the whole kingdom. The noble 
ſpirit of the metropolis is the lifeblood of the 
ſtate, collected at the heart: from that point it 
circulates, with health and vigour, through eve- 
ry artery of the conſtitution. The time is come, 
when the body of the Engliſh people muſt aſ- 
ſert their own cauſe : conſcious of their ſtrength, 
and animated by a ſenſe of their duty, they 
will not ſurrender their birthright to miniſters, 
parliaments, or kings. 


THE city of London have expreſſed their ſen- 
timents with freedom and firmneſs ; they have 
ſpoken truth boldly; and, in whatever light 


their remonſtrance may be repreſented by cour- 


tiers, I defy the moſt ſubtle lawyer in this coun- 
try to point out a ſingle inſtance, in which they 
have exceeded the truth. Even that aſſertion, 
which we are told is moſt offenſive to parlia- 
ment, in the theory of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
is ſtrictly true. If any part of the repreſenta- 
tive body be not choſen by the people, that part 
vitiates and corrupts the whole. If there be a 
defect in the repreſentation of the people, that 
power, which alone is equal to the making of 
the laws in this country, is not complete, and 
the acts of parliament under that circumſtance, 
are not the acts of a pure and entire lepiſlatn. e. 
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I ſpeak of the theory of our conſtitution; and 
whatever difficulties or inconveniencies may at- 
tend the practice, I am ready to maintain, that, 
as far as the fact deviates from the principle, ſo 
far the practice is vicious and corrupt. I have 
not heard a queſtion raiſed upon any other part 
of the remonſtrance. That the principle, on 
which the Middleſex election was determined, 
is more pernicious in its effects, than either the 
levying of ſhip-money, by Charles the Firſt, 
or the ſuſpending power aſſumed by his ſon, 


will hardly be difputed by any man who under- 


ſtands or wiſhes well to the Engliſh conſtitution- 
It is not an act of open vioſence done by the 
King, or any direct or palpable breach of the 
laws attempted by his miniſter, that can ever 
endanger the libertics of this country. Againſt 
ſuch a King or miniſter the people would imme- 
diately take the alarm, and all the parties unite 
to oppoſe him. The laws may be groſsly vio- 
lated in particular inſtances, without any direct 
attack upon the whole ſyſtem. 
kind ſtand alone; they are attributed to neceſ- 
ſity, not defended by principle. We can never 


be really in danger, until the forms of parlia- 
ment are made uſe of to deſtroy the ſubſtance of 
our civil and political liberties ;—until parha- 
rent itſelf betrays its truſt, by contributing to 


eſtabliſh new principles of government, and 
| employing 
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employing the very weapons committed to it by 
the collective body, to ſtab the conſtitution. 


As for the terms of the remonſtrance, I pre- 
ſume it will not be affirmed, by any perſon le's 
poliſhed than a gentleman uſher, that this is -a 
ſeaſon for compliments. Our gracious King in- 
deed is abundantly civil to himfelf. Inſtead of 
an anſwer to a petition, his majeſty, very grace- 
fully pronounces his own panegyric ; and I con- 
teſs, that, as far as his perſonal behaviour, or 
the royal purity of his intentions 1s concerned, 
the truth of thoſe declarations, which the mi- 
niſter has drawn up ſor his maſter, cannot de- 
cently be diſputed. In every other reſpect, I 
affirm, that they are abſolutely unſupported, ei- 
ther in argument or fact. I muſt add too, that 


ſuppoſing the ſpeech were otherwiſe unexcepti- 
onable, it is not a direct anſwer to the petition 


of the city. His Majeſty is pleaſed to ſay, that 
he is always ready to receive the requeſts of his 
ſubjects; yet the ſheriffs were twice ſent back 
with an excuſe, and it was certainly debated in 
couneil whether or no the magiſtrates of the city 
of London ſhould be admitted to an audience. 
Whether the remonſtrance be or be not injuri- 
ous to parliament, 1s the very queſtion between 
the parliment and the people, and ſuch a queſ- 
tion as cannot be decided by the aſſertion of a 
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third party, however reſpeQables That the pe- 


titioning for a diſſolution of parliament is irre- 
concileable with the principles of the conſtitu- 


tion is a new doctrine. His Majeſty perhaps 
has not- been informed, that the houſe of com- 
mons themſelves have, by a formal reſolution, 
admitted it to be the right of the ſubject. His 
Majeſty proceeds to aſſure us that he has made 
the laws the rule of his conduQ@—Was it in or- 
dering or permitting his miniſters to apprehend 
Mr. Wilkes by a general warrant ?—Was it in 
ſuffering his miniſters to revive the obſolate max- 
im of nullum temtus to rob the Duke of Portland 
of his property, and thereby give a deciſive turn 
to a county election? Was it in ereQting a 


chamber conſultation of ſurgeons, with authori- 


ty to examine into and ſuperſede the legal ver- 
dict of a jury? Or did his Majeſty conſult the 
laws of this country, when he permitted kis ſe- 
cretary of ſtate to declare, that whenever the 
civil magiſtrate is trifled with, a military force 
muſt be ſent for, without the delay of a moment, 
and effectually employed? Or was it in the bar- 
barous exa g neſs with which this illegal, inhu- 
man doQrine. was carried into execution ?—If 
his Majeſty had recollected theſe facts, I think 
he would never have ſaid, at leaſt with any re- 
| ference tothe meaſures of his government, that he 


had made the laws the rule of his conduct. To 
| talk 
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talk of preſerving the affections, or relying on the 
ſupport of his ſubje&s, while he continues to act 
upon theſe principles, is indeed paying a com- 
pliment to their loyalty, which I hope they have 

too much ſpirit and underſtanding to deſerve. 


His Majeſty, we are told, is not only punc- 
tual in the performance of his own duty, but 


careful not to aſſume any of thoſe powers which 


the conſtitution has placed in other hands. Ad- 
mitting this laſt aſſ:rtion to be ſtrictly true, it is 
no way to the purpoſe. The city of London 
have not deſired the King to aſſume'a power 
placed in other hands. If they had, I ſhould 
hope to ſee the perſon, who dared to preſent ſuch. 
a petition, immediately impeached. They ſoli- 
cit their Sovereign to exert that conſtitutional 
authority, which the laws have veſted in him, 
for the benefit of his ſubjects. They call upon 
him to make uſe of his lawful prerogative in a 
caſe, which our laws eviden ly ſuppoſed might 
happen, ſince they have provided for it by truſt- 
ing the Sovereign with a diſcretionary power to 
diſſolve the parliament. This requeſt will, I am 


confident, be ſupported by remonſtances from 


all parts of the kingdom. His Majeſty will find 
at laſt, that this 1s the ſenſe of his people, and 
that it is not his intereſt to ſupport either miniſ- 


try or parliament, at the hazard of a breach with 
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the collective body of his ſubjects.— That he is 


the King of a free people, is indeed his greateſt 


glory. That he may long continue the King of 


a free people, is the ſecond* wiſh that animates 
my-heart. The firſt is, THAT THE PEOPLE 


MAY BE FREE.* 
JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXVII. 


ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


8IR, 3. Afril, 1770. 


I N my laſt letter I offered you my 
Opinion of the truth and propriety of his Majeſ- 


ty's anſwer to the city of London, conſidering 


it merely as the ſpeech of the miniſter, drawn 
up in his own defence, and delivered, as uſual, 
by the chief magiſtrate. I would ſeparate, as 


much as poſſible, the King's perſonal character 


and behaviour from the acts of the preſent go- 
vernment. I wiſhit to be underſtood that his 


Majeſty had in effect no more concern in the 


ſubſtance of what he ſaid, than Sir James 
Hodges had in the remonſtrance, and that as Sir 


* When his Majeſty had done reading his ſpeech, the 


Lord Mayor, &c, had the honour of kiſſing his ors » ty 
hand; after which, as they were withdrawing, his Ma- 
Jeity inſtantly turned round t to his courtiers, and burſt out 


a laughing. 
Nero fiddled, while Rome was burning, Jo Horxe, 


James, 


one 
ſele 
deſ 
has 


cor 
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James, in virtue of his office, was obliged to 


| ſpeak the ſentiments of the people, his Majeſty 


might think himſelf bound, by the ſame official 
obligation, to give a graceful utterance to the 
ſentiments of his miniſter. The cold formality 
of a well repeated leſſon is widely diſtant from 
the animated expreſſion of the heart. 


THr1s diſtinction, however, is only true with 
reſpe@ to the meaſure itſelf. The conſequences 
of it reach beyond the miniſter, and materially 
affect his Majeſty's honour. In their own na- 
ture they are formidable enough toalarm a man 
of prudence, and diſgraceful enough to affli a 
man of ſpirit. A ſubject, whoſe ſincere attach- 
ment to his Majeſty's perſon and family is found- 
ed upon rational principles, will not, in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture, be ſcrupulous of alarming, or 


eren of afflicting his Sovereign. I know there 


is another ſort of loyalty, of which his Majeſty 
has had plentiful experience. When the loyal- 
ty of Tories, Jacobites, and Scotchmen, has 
once taken poſſeſſion of an unhappy Prince, it 
ſeldom leaves him without accompliſhing his 
deſtruction. When the poiſon of their doctrines 
has tainted the natural benevolence of his diſ- 
poſition, when their inſiduous counſels have 
corrupted the famina of his government, what 


antidote can reſtore him to his political health . 
Bc and 
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and honour, but the firm fincerity of his Eng- 


liſh ſubjeQs ? 


Ir has not been uſual in this country, at leaſt 


fince the days of Charles the Firſt, to ſee the 
ſovereign perſonally at variance, or engaged in 
a direct altercation with his ſubjeas. Acts of 
grace and indulgence are wiſely appropriated to 
him, andſhould conſtantly be performed by him- 


ſelf. He never ſhould appear but in an amiable 


light to his ſubjects. Even in France, as long 
as any ideas of a limited monarchy were thought 
worth preſerving, it was a maxim, that no 
man ſhould leave the royal preſence diſcontent- 


ed. They have loſt or renounced the moderate 


principles of their government, and now, when 
their parliaments venture to remonſtrate, the 
tyrant comes forward, and anſwers abſolutely 


for himſelf. The ſpirit of their preſent conſti- 
tution requires that the King ſhould be feared, 


and the principle, I believe, is tolerably ſup- 
ported by the fact. But, in our political ſyſtem, 


the theory is at variance with the practice, for 


the King ſhould be beloved. Meaſures of greater 


ſeverity may, indeed, in ſome cirrumſtances, 
be neceſſary; but the miniſter who adviſes, 


ſhould take the execution and odium of them en- 


tirely upon himſelf. He not only betrays his 
maſter, but violates the ſpirit of the Engliſh 


N conſtitution 


ti: 


nus © 


conſtitution, when he expoſes the chief magiſ- 


trate to the perſonal hatred or contempt of his 
ſubjects. When me ſpeak of the firmneſs of 
government, we mean an uniform ſyſtem of 
meaſ\..res deliberately adopted, and reſolutely 
maintained by the ſcrvants of the crown, not a 
peeviſh aſperity in the language or behaviour of 
the ſovereign. The government of a weak, ir- 
reſolute monarch may be wiſe, moderate and 
firm ;—that of an obſtinate capricious prince; 
on the contrary, may be feeble, undetermined 
and relaxed. The reputation of public mea- 
ſures depends upon the miniſter, who is reſpon- 


fible, not upon the King, whoſe private opini- 


ons are not ſuppoſed to have any weight againſt 
the advice of his counſel, whoſe perſonal autho- 
rity ſhould therefore never be interpoſed in pub- 
lic affairs —This, I believe, is true, conſtitu- 
tional doctrine. But for a moment let us ſup- 
poſe it falſe. Let it be taken for granted, that 


an occaſion may ariſe, in which a King of Eng- 


land ſhall be compelled to take upon himſelt the 


ungrateful office of rejecting the petitions, and 


cenſuring the conduct of his ſubjects; and let 


the City remonſtrance be ſuppoſed to have creat- 
ed ſo extraordinary an occaſion. On this prin- 


ciple, which I preſume no friend of adminiſtra- 
tion will diſpute, let the wiſdom and ſpirit of the 
miniſtry be examined. They auviſe the King to 

Iu . hazard 
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i Hazard his dignity, by a poſitive declaration of porr 
l his own ſentiments ?—they ſuggeſt to him a thet 
1 language full of ſeverity and reproach. What hero 
N | follows? When his Majeſty had taken ſo deci- 
[/ five a part in ſupport of his miniſtry and parlia- 87 
j ment, he had a right to expect from them a re- fiſte 
l/ ciprocal demonſtration of firmneſs in their own hou! 
cauſe, and of their zeal for his honour. He Kin; 
had reaſon to expect (and ſuch, I doubt not, ence 
were the bluſtering promiſes of Lord North) that ſuad 
the perſons, whom he had been adviſed to man 
charge with having failed in their reſpect to him, has 
with having injured parliament, and violated of 
the principles of the conſtitution, ſhould not was 
have been permitted to eſcape without ſome ſe- bore 
vere marks of the diſpleaſure and vengeance of only 
parliament. As the matter ſtands, the miniſter, the c 
after placing his ſovereign in the moſt unfavour- have 
able light to his ſubjects, and after attempting him, 
to fix the ridicule and odium of his own preci- and! 
pitate meaſures upon the royal character, leaves, cuſto, 
him a ſolitary figure upon the ſcene, to recall, would 
if he can, or to compenſate, by future compli- this 
ances, for one unhappy demonſtration of ill- ſup- 
ä ported firmneſs, and ineffectual reſentment. As _ 
a man of ſpirit, his Majeſty cannot but be ſenſi- Þ| great « 
ble, that the lofty terms in which he was per- pies 
ſuaded to reprimand the city, when united with ] for his 
the filly concluſion of the buſineſs, reſemble the 
9 
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pomp of a mock-tragedy, where the moſt pa- 
thetic ſentiments, and even the ſufferings of the 
hero are calculated for deriſion. 


SUCH has been the boaſted firmneſs and con- | 


fſtenc of a miniſter, & whoſe appearance in the 
houſe of commons was thought eſſential. to the 


King's ſervice ;—whoſe preſence was to infſu- 


ence every diviſion ;—who had a voice to per- 
ſuade, an eye to penetrate, a geſture to com- 
mand. The reputation of theſe great qualities 
has been fatal to his friends. The little dignity 
of Mr. Ellis has been committed. The mine 
was ſunk ;—combuſtibles provided, and Wel- 
bore Ellis, the Guy Faux of the fable, waited 
only for the fignal of command. All of a ſudden 
the country gentlemen diſcover how groſsly they 
have been deceived ;—the miniſter's heart fails 
him, the grand plot is defeated in a moment, 
and poor Mr. Ellis and his motion taken into 
cuſtody. From the event of Friday laſt, one 
would imagine, that ſome fatality hung over 
this gentleman. Whether he makes or ſup- 


* 'This graceful miniſter is oddly conſtructed. His 
tongue is a little too big for his mouth, and his eyes a 
great deal too big for their ſockets. Every part of his 
perſon ſets natural proportion at defiance. At this pre- 


ſent writing, his head is ſuppoſed to be much too heavy 
for his ſhoulders, 
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preſſes a motion, he is equally ſure of his diſ- 


grace. But the complexion of the times will 


ſuffer no man to be vice-treaſurer of Ireland 
with impunity “. 


I Do not mean to expreſs the ſmalleſt anxie- 
He acts ſepa- 
rately for himſelf, and the moſt ſhameful incon- 
ſiſtency may perhaps be no diſgrace to him. 
But when the Sovereign, who repreſents the 


the majeſty of the ſtate, appears in perſon, his 


dignity ſhould be ſupported. The occaſion 
ſhould be important ;—the plan well conſidered ; 
— the execution ſteady and conſiſtent. My zeal 
for his Majeſty's real. honour compels me to aſ- 
ſert, that it has been too much the ſyſtem of the 


| preſent reign, to introduce him perſonally, ei- 


* About this time, the courtiers talked of nothing 
but a bill of pains and penalties againſt the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs, or impeachment at the leaſt. Little Man- 
nikin Ellis told the King that, if the buſineſs were left 
to his management, he would engage to do wonders, 
It was thought very odd that a motion of ſo much im- 
portance ſhould be intruſted to the moſt contem ptible 
little piece of machinery in the whole kingdom. His 
honeſt zeal however was diſappointed, The miniſter 
took fright, an at the very inſtant that little Ellis was 
going to oper, fent him an order to fit down. All their 
magnanimous threats ended in a ridiculous vote of cen- 
ſure, and a ſtill more ridiculous addreſs to the King. 


This ſhameful leſertion ſo afflicted the generous mind 


of George the Third, that he was obliged to live upon 
,otatoes for three weeks, to keep of a malignant fever. 
Poor man luis talia fando temperet a lacryms! 


ther 


{= 
ill 
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ther to act for or to defend his ſervants. They 
perſuade him to do what is properly their buſi- 
neſs, and deſert him in the midſt of it &. Yet 
this is an inconvenience, to which he muſt for 
ever be expoſed, while he adheres to a miniſtry 
divided among themſelves, or unequal in credit 
and ability to the great taſk they have underta- 
ken. Inſtead of reſerving the interpoſition of 
the royal perſonage, as the laſt reſource of go- 
vernment, their weakneſs obliges them to apply 
it to every erdinary occaſion, and to render it 
cheap and common in the opinion of the people. 
Inſtead of ſupporting their maſter, they look to 
him tor ſupport ; and, for the emoluments of re- 
maining one day more in office, care not how 
much his ſacred character is proſtituted and 
diſhonoured. 


Ir I thought it poſſible for this paper to reach 
the cloſet, I would venture to appeal at once to 
his Majeſw's judgement. I would aſk him, but 
in the moſt reſpectful terms, * As you are a 
« young man, Sir, who ought to have a life 
« of happineſs in proſpect ;—as you are a huſ- 
© band ;—as you are a father, [your filial du- 


* After a certain perſon had ſucceeded in cajolling 
Mr. Yorke, he told the Duke of Grafton, with a witty 
ſmile, © My Lord, you may kill the next Percy your- 
ſelf,” N. B. He had but that inſtant wiped the tears 
away, which oyercame Mr, Yorke, | 
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cc ties I own have been religiouſly performed] 
ce is it bona fide for your intereſt or your honour 
& to ſacrifice your domeſtic tranquillity, and to 
cc live in a perpetual diſagreement with your 
«& people, merely to preſerve ſuch a chain of 
& beings as North, Barrington, Weymouth, 
Gower, Ellis, Onſlow, Rigby, Jerry Dyſon 
« and Sandwich? Their very names are a ſa- 


o 


A 


8 tire upon all government, and I defy the 


«« graveſt of your chaplains to read the cata- 
© logue without laughing.” 


For my own part, Sir, I have always conſi- 
dered addreſſes from praliament as a faſhionable, 
unmeaning formality. Uſurpers, ideots, and 
tyrants have been ſucceſhvely complimented 
with almoſt the ſame profeſſions of duty and af- 
fection. But let us ſuppoſe them to mean ex- 
actly what they profeſs. The conſequences de- 
ſerve to be confidered. Either the ſovereign is 
a man of high ſpirit and dangerous, ambition, 
ready to take advantage of the treachery of his 


' parliament, ready to accept of the ſurrender 


they make him of the public liberty ;—or he is a 
mild, undeſigning prince, who, provided they 
indulge him with a little ſtate and pageantry, 
would of himſelf intend no miſchief. On the 
firſt ſuppoſition, it muſt ſoon be decided by the 


ſword, whether the conſtitution ſhould be loſt or 
preſerved 


with 
branc 
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preſerved. On the ſecond, a prince no way 
qualified for the execution of a great and ha- 
zardous enterprize, and without any determin- 


ed object in view, may neverthelefs be driven 
into ſuch deſperate meaſures, as may lead di- 


rectly to his ruin, or diſgrace himſelf by a 
ſhameful ſluctuation between the extremes of. 


violence at one moment, and timidity at ano- 


ther. The miniſter perhaps may have reaſon 


to be ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of the preſent 
hour, and with the profits of his employment. 
He is the tenant of the day, and has no intereſt 


in the inher tance. The ſovereign himſelf is 


bound by other obligations, and ought to look 
forward to a ſuperior, a permanent intereſt. His 
paternal tenderneſs ſhould remind him, how 
many hoſtages he has given to focicty. The 
ties of nature come powerfully in aid of oaths 
and proteſtations. The father, who conſiders 
his own precarious {tate of health, and the poſ- 
fible hazard of a long minority, will wiſh to ſee 
the family eſtite free and unincumbered *.— 


What is the dignity of the crown, though it 


were really maintained ;-—what is the honour 
of parliament, ſuppoſing it could exiſt without 
any foundation of integrity and juſtice; or what 


* Every true friend of the Houſe of Brunſwick ſees 
with affliction, how rapidly ſome of the principal 
branches of the family have dropped off. 
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is the vain reputation of firmneſs, even if the 
ſcheme of the government were uniform and 


conſiſtent, compared with the heart - felt affec- 
tions of the people, with the happineſs and ſe- 


curity of the royal family, or even with the 
grateful acclamations of the populace ! What- 
ever ſtyle of contempt. may be adopted by mi- 
niſters or parliaments, no man fincerely deſ- 
piſes the voice of the Engliſh nation. The 
houſe of com.nons are only interpreters, whoſe 
duty it is to convey the ſenſe of the people faith- 
fully to the crown. If the interpretation be 
falſe or imperfect, the conſtituent powers are 
called upon to deliver their own ſentiments. 


Their ſpeech is rude, but intelligible ; their geſ- 


tures fierce, but full of explanation. Perplex- 
ed by ſophiſtries, their honeſt eloquence riſes 
into action. Their firſt appeal was to the in- 
tegrity of their repreſentatives :—the ſecond to 
the King's juſtice; the laſt argument of the 
people, whenever they have recourſe to it, will 
carry more perhaps than perſuaſion to parlia- 
ment, or ſupplication to the throne. 


JUNIUS. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD- 
| VER TISER. 


STR, | my May, 1770. 


W HILE parliament was fit- 


ting, it would neither have been ſafe, nor per- 


| haps quite regular, to offer any opinion to the 


public, upon the juſtice or wiſdom of their pro- 
ceedings. To pronounce fairly upon their con- 
duct, it was neceſſary to walt until we could 
conſider, in one view, the beginning, progreſs, 
and concluſion of their deliberations. The 
cauſe of the public was undertaken and ſupports 
ed by men, whoſe abilities and united authority, 
to ſay nothing of the advantageous ground they 
ſtood on might, well he thought ſufficient to deter- 
mine a popular queſtion in favour of the people. 
Neither was the houſe of commons ſo abſolutely 
engaged in defence of the miniſtry, or even of 
their own reſolutions, but that they might have 
paid ſome decent regard to the known diſpoſition 
of their conſtituents, and, without any diſho- 
nour to their firmneſs, might have retracted an 
opinion too haſtily adopted, when they ſaw the 
alarm it had created, and how ſtrongly is was 


oppoſed 
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oppoſed by the general ſenſe of the nation. The 
miniſtry too would have conſulted their own 
immediate intereſt, in making ſome conceſſion 
ſatisfactory to the moderate part of the people. 
Without touching the fact, they might have 
conſented to guard againſt, or give up the dan- 
gerous principle on which it was eſtabliſhed. In 
this ſtate of things, I think it was highly impro- 
bable at the beginning of the ſeſſion, that the 
complaints of the people upon a matter, which, 
in their apprehenſion at leaſt, immediately affect- 
ed the life of the conſtitution, would be treated 
with as much contempt by their own repreſen- 


tatives, and by the houſe of lords, as they had 
been by the other branch of the legiſlature. 


Deſpairing of their integrity, we had a right to 


expea ſomething from their prudence and ſome- 


thing from their fears. The Duke of Grafton 
certainly did not foreſee to what an extent the 
corruption of a parliament might be carried. 
He thought, perhaps, that there was ſtill ſome 
portion of ſhame or virtue left in the majority 
of the houſe of commons, or that there was a line 
in public proſtitution, beyond which they would 
ſcruple to proceed. Had the young man been 
a little more practiſed in the world, or had he 
ventured to meaſure the characters of other men 
by his own, he would not have been fo eaſily 
diſcouraged, 


TERRE 


*- 


— 


Tux prorogation of parliament naturally calls 
upon us to review their proceedings, and to con- 
ſider the condition in which they have left the 
kingdom. I do not queſtion but they have done 
what is uſually called the King's buſineſs, much 
to his Majeſty's ſatisfaction. We have only to 
lament, that, in conſequence of a ſyſtem intro- 
duced or revived in the preſent reign, this kind 
of merit ſhould be very conſiſtent with the ne- 
gle& of every duty they owe to the nation. 
The interval between the opening of the laſt 
and cloſe of the former ſeſſion was longer than 
uſual. Whatever were the views of the mini- 
ſter in deferring the meeting of parliament, ſuf- 
ficient time was certainly given to every mem- 


ber of the houſe of commons, to look back upon 


the ſteps he had taken, and the conſequences 
they had produced. The zeal of party, the 
violence of perſonal animoſities, and the heat of 
contention had leiſure to ſubſide. From that 
period, whatever reſolution they took was deli- 
berate and prepenſe. In the preceding ſeſſion, 
the dependants of the miniſtry had affected to 
believe, that the final determination of the 
queſtion would have ſatisfied the nation, or at 
leaſt put a ſtop to their complaints; as if the 
certainty of an evil could diminiſh the ſenſe of 


it, or the nature of injuſtice could be altered by 


deciſion. But they found the people of Eng- 
land 
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land were in a temper very diſtant from ſubmiſ- 
ſion; and, although it was contended that the 
houſe of commons could not themſelves reverſe 
a reſolution, which had the force and effect of 


a judicial ſentence, there were other conſtitu- 
tional expedients, which would have given a 


ſecurity againſt any ſimilar attempts for the fu- 


ture. The general propoſition, in which the 
whole country had an intereſt, might have been 
reduced to a particular fact, in which Mr. 
Wilkes and Mr. Luttrell would alone have been 
concerned. The houſe of lords might inter- 
poſe ;—the King might diſſolve the parliament; 


—or, if every other reſource failed, there ſtill 


lay a grand conſtitutional writ of error, in be- 
half of the people, from the decifion of one 
court to the wiſdom of the whole legiſlature. 
Every one of theſe remedies has been ſucceſ- 
ſively attempted. The people performed their 
part with dignity, ſpirit, and perſeverance. 
For many months his Majeſty heard nothing 
from his people but the language of complaint 
and reſentment ;——unhappily for this country, 
it was the daily triumph of his courtiers that he 
heard it with an indifference approaching to 
— 


Tu houſe of commons having aſſumed a 
Power unknown to the conſtitution, were deter- 
mined 


the ho 
inſta n 
refuſa 


them, 


f 
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mined not merely to ſupport it in the ſingle in- 


ſtance in queſtion, but to maintain the doctrine 
in its utmoſt extent, and to cſtabliſh the fact as 
a precedent in law, to be applied in whatever 
manner his Majeſty's ſervants - ſhould hereafter 
think fil. Their proceedings upon this occaſion 
are a ſtrong proof that a deciſion, in the firſt 
inſtance illegal and unjuſt, can only be ſupport- 
ed by a continuation of falſehood and injuſtice. 
To ſupport their former reſolutions, they were 
obliged to violate ſome of the beſt known and 
eſtabliſhed rules of the houſe. In one inſtance 
they went ſo far as to declare, in open defiance 
of truth and common ſenſe, that it was not the 
rule of the houſe to divide a complicated queſ- 
tion, at the requeſt of a member &. But after 
trampling upon the laws of the land, it was not 
wonderful that they ſhould treat the private re- 
gulations of their own aſſembly with equal diſ- 
regard. The ſpeaker, being young in office, 
began with pretended ignorance, and ended 
with deciding for the miniſtry. We were not 
ſurprized at the deciſion ; but he heſitated and 


* This extravagant reſolution appears in the Votes of 
the houſe ; but, in the minutes of the committees, the 
inſtances of reſolutions contrary to law and truth, .or of 
refuſals to acknowledge law and truth when propoſed to 
them, are innumerable, 
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bluſhed at his own baſeti6ſs and every man was 
aſtoniſhed *. | 


Tx intereſt of the public was vigorouſly ſup- 
ported in the houſe of lords. Their right to 
defend the conſtitution againſt an incroachment 
of the other eſtates, and the neceſſity of exerting 
it at this period, was urged to them with every 
argument, that could be ſuppoſed to influence 
the heart or the underſtanding. - But it ſoon ap- 
peared, that they had already taken their part, 
and were determined to ſupport the houſe of 
commons, not only at the expence of truth and 
.decency, but even by a ſurrender of their own 
moſt important rights. Inſtead of performing 
that duty which the conſtitution expecteq from 
them, in return for the dignity and indepen- 
dence of their ſtation, 1n return for the heredi- 


* When the King firſt made it a meaſure of his go- 
vernment to deſtroy Mr. Wilkes, and when for this 
purpoſe it was neceſſary to run "down privilege, Sir 
Fletcher Norton, with his uſual proftituted effrontery, 
aſſured the houſe of commons, that he ſhould regard one 
of their votes, no more than a reſolution of ſo many 
drunken porters, This is the very . whom Ben 


Johnſon deſcribes in the following lines: 


„Gives forked counſel; takes provoking gold, 

On erther hand, and puts it up, bg 

So wile, fo grave, of ſo perplex'd a tongue, 
And loud withal, that would not wag, nor ſcarce 
Lie ſtill without a /e.“ 


tary 


vas 


ry 
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tary ſhare 1t has given them in the legiſlature, 


the majority of them made common cauſe with 
the other houſe” in oppreſſing the people, and 
eſtabliſhing another doctrine as falſe in itſelf, 
and if poſſible more pernicious to the conſtitu- 
tion, than that on which the Middleſex election 


was determined. By reſolving, that they 
e had no right to impeach a judgment of the 


© houſe of commons in any caſe whatſoever, 
c where that houſe has a competent juriſdic- 


cc tion,” they in effect gave up that conſtitutional 


check and reciprocal controul of one branch of 
the legiſlature over the other, which is perhaps 
the greateſt and moſt important object provided 
for by the divifion of the w hole legiſlative power 
into three eſtates ; and now, let the judicial de- 
ciſions of the houſe of commons be ever ſo ex- 


travagant, let their declarations of the law be 


ever ſo flagrantly falſe, arbitrary, and oppreſſive 
to the ſubject, the houſe of lords have impoſed a 
laviſh filence upon themſelves ;—they cannot 


interpoſe, —they cannot protect the ſubjeQ,— 


they cannot defend the laws of their country. 


A conceſſion ſo extraordinary in itſelf, fo contra- 


dictory to the principles of their own inſtitution, 


cannot but alarm the moſt unſuſpecting mind. 


We may well conclude, that the Lords would 
hardly have yielded ſo much to the other houſe, 
without the certainty of a compenſation, which 
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can only be made to them at the expence of the 
people #®. The arbitrary power they have aſ- 
ſumed of impoſing fines and committing, dur- 
ing pleaſure, will now be exerciſed in its full 
extent. The houſe of commons are too much 
in their debt to queſtion or interrupt their pro- 
ceedings. The crown too, we may be well af- 
ſured, will loſe nothing in this new diſtribution 
of power. 
a diſſolution of parliament is irreconcileable with 
the principles of the conſtitution, his Majeſty 
has reaſon to expect that ſome extraordinary 
compliment will be retarned to the Royal prero- 
gative. 'The three branches of the legiſlature 


ſeem to treat their ſeparate rights and intereſts 
as the Roman Triumvirs did their friends. 


They reciprocally ſacrifice them to the animoſi- 
tics of each other, and eſtabliſh a deteſtable 
union among themſelves, upon the ruin of the 
laws and liberty of the commonwealth, 


THROUGH the whole proceedings of the 
houſe of commons in this ſeffion, there is an 
apparent, a palpable conſciouſneſs of guilt, 


— 


* The man who refifts and overcomes this iniquitous 
power, aſſumed by the lords, muſt be * y the 
whole people. We have the laws of our 
nothing but an intrepid leader. When ſuch a man 
ſtands forth, let the nation look to it, It is not his 
cauſe, but our own, - 

which 


After declaring that to petition for 


de, and want. 


which has N. their daring to aſſert their 
own dignity, where it has been immediately 
and groſsly attacked. In the courſe of Doctor 
Muſgrave's examination, he ſaid every thing 
that can be conceived mortifying to individuals, 
or offenſive to the houſe. They voted his in- 
formation frivolous, but they were awed by his 
firmneſs and integrity, and ſunk under it 9. 
The terms, in which the ſale of a patent to Mr. 
Hine were communicated to the public, natu- 
rally called for a parliamentary enquiry. The 
integrity of the houſe of commons was direQly 
impeached ; but they had not courage to move 
in their own vindication, becauſe the enquiry 
would have been fatal to Colonel Burgoyne, and 
the Duke of Grafton. When Sir George Sa- 
vile branded them with the name of traitors to 
their conſtituents, when the Lord Mayor, the 
Sheriffs, and Mr. Trecothick, expreſsly avowed 
and. maintained every part of the city remon- 
ſtrance, why did they tamely ſubmit to be in- 
ſulted ? Why did they not immediately expel 
thoſe refractory members? Conſcious of the 
motives, on which they had acted, they pru- 
dently preferred infamy to danger, and were 


* The examination of this firm, honeſt man, is 


printed for Almon. The reader will find it a moſt curi- 


ous, and moſt intereſting tract. Doctor Muſgrave, with 
no other ſupport but truth, and his own firmneſs, refift. 
ed, and overcame the whole houſe of commons. 
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better prepared to meet the contempt, than to 
rouze the indignation of the whole people. 
Had they expelled thoſe five members, the con- 
ſequences of the new doctrine of incapacitation 


would have come immediately home to every 


man. The truth of it would then have been 
fairly tried, without any reference to Mr. 
W ilkes's private character, or the dignity of the 
houſe, or the obſtinacy of one particular county. 


Theſe topics, I know have had their weight 


with men, who affecting a character of modera- 


tion, in reality conſult nothing but their own 


immediate eaſe; - who are weak enough to ac- 
quieſee under a flagrant violation of the laws, 
when it does not directly touch themſelves, and 
care not what injuſtice is practiſed upon a man, 
whoſe moral character they piouſly think them- 
ſelves obliged to condemn. In any other cir- 
cumitances, the houſe. of commons muſt have 
forfeited all credit and dignity , if after ſuch 
groſs provocation, they had permitted t hoſe five 
gentlemen to ſit any longer among them. We 
ſhould then have ſeen and felt the operation of a 


precedent, which is repreſented to be perfeQly 


barren and harmleſs. But there is a ſet of men 
in this country, whoſe underſtandings meaſure 


the violation of law, by the magnitude of the 
inſtance, not by the important conſequences, 


which flow direQly from the principle, and the 
miniſter, 
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miniſter, I preſume, did not think it ſafe to 
quicken their apprehenſions too ſoon. Had Mr. 
Hampden reaſoned and ated like the moderate 
men of theſe days, inſtead of hazarding his 
whole fortune in a. law-ſuit with the crown, he 


would have quietly paid the twenty ſhillings de- 
manded of him, the Stuart family would 


probably have continued upon the throne, and, 


at this moment, the impoſition of ſhip-money 


would have been an ur prerogative: 


of the crown. 


Wuar then has been the buſineſs of the ſeſ- 
fion, after voting the ſupplies, and confirming 
the determination of the Middleſex election? 
The extraordinary prorogation of the Iriſh- par- 
liament, and the juſt diſcontents of that king⸗ 
dom, have been paſſed by without notice. Nei- 
ther the general ſituation of our Colonies, nor 
that particular diſtreſs which forecd the inhabi- 
tants of Boſton to take up arms in their defence, 
have been thought worthy of a moment's conſi- 
deration. In the repeal of thoſe acts, which 
were moſt offenſive to America, the parliament. 
have done every thing, but remove the offence. 
They have relinquiſhed the revenue, but judi- 
ctouſly taken care to preſerve the contention. It 
is not pretended that the continuation of the- 
tea duty is to produce any direct benefit what ſo- 
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ever to the mother country. What is it then 
but an odious, unprofitable exertion of a ſpecu- 
lative right, and fixing a badge of ſlavery upon 
the Americans, without ſervice to their maſters? 
But it has pleaſed God to give us a miniſtry 


and a parhament, who are neither to be per- 


ſuaded by argument, nor inſtructed by experi- 
ence. : 


Lord North, I preſume, will not claim an 
extraordinary merit from any thing he has 


done this year in the improvement or applica- 


tion of the revenue. A great operation, direct- 
ed to an important object, though it ſhould fail 
of ſucceſs, marks the genius and ,elevates the 
character of a miniſter. A poor contracted un- 
derſtanding deals in little ſchemes, which diſ- 


| honour him if they fail, and do him no credit 


when they ſucceed. Lord North had fortunate- 
ly the means in his poſſeſſion of reducing all the 
four per cents at once. The failure of his firſk 
enterprize in finance is not half fo diſgraceful 
to his reputation as a miniſter, as the enter- 
prize itſelf is injurious to the public. Inſtead 
of ſtriking one deciſive blow, which would have 
cleared the market at once, upon terms propor- 
tioned to the price of the four per cents fix 
weeks ago, he has tampered with a pitiful porti- 
on of a commodity, which ought never to have 


been 
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been touched but in groſs; he has given no- 
tice to the holders of that ſtock, of a deſign 
formed by government to prevail upon them 
to ſurrender it by degrees, conſequently has 
warned them to hold up and inhance the price 
ſo that the plan of reducing the four per cents 
muſt either be dropped entirely, or continued 
with an increaſing diſadvantage to the public. 
The miniſter's ſagacity has ſerved to raiſe the 
value of the thing he means to purchaſe, and 


to ſink that of the three per cents, which it is 


his purpoſe to ſell. In effect, he has contrived 
to make it the intereſt of the proprietor of four 
per cents to fell out and buy three per cents in 


the market, rather than ſubſcribe his ſtock upon 


any terms, that can poſſibly be offered 1 go- 
vernment. 


Tre ſtate of the nation leads us naturally 
to conſider the ſituation of the King. The pro- 
rogation of parliament has the effect of a tem- 
porary diſſolution. The odium of meaſures a- 
dopted by the collective body ſits lightly upon 
the ſeparate members, who compoſed it. They 
retire into ſummer quarters, and reſt from the 
diſgraceful labours of the campaign. But as 
for the Sovereign, it is not ſo with bim. He 
has a permanent exiſtence in this country; He 


cannot withdraw himſelf from the complaints, 
C4 the 
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the diſcontents, the reproaches of his ſubjcAs. 


They purſue him to his retirement, and invade 
his domeſtic happineſs, when no addreſs can be 


obtained from an obſequious parliament to en- 


courage or conſole him. In other times, the 


intereſt of the King and people of England 


was, as it ought to be, entirely the ſame. A 


new ſyſtem has not only been adopted in fact, 
Miniſters are no 
longer the public ſervants of the fate, but the 
private domeſtics of the Sovereign. * One par- 


ticular claſs of men are permitted to call them- 


ſelves the King's friends, as if the body of the 


people were the King's enemies; or as if his 


Majeſty looked for a reſource or conſolation, 


in the attachment of a few favourites, againſt 
the general contempt and deteſtation of his ſub- 
jets. Edward, and Richard the ſecond, made 
the ſame diſtinction between the collective body 
of the people, and a contemptihle party who 
ſurrounded the throne. The event of their 
miſtaken conduct might have been a warning to 
their ſucceſſors. Yet the errors of thoſe princes 
were not without excuſe. They had as OE 


* © An ignorant, mercenary, and ſervile crew; u- 
& nammous in evil, dil gent in miſchief, variable in 
„ principles, conſtant to flattery, talkers for liberty, but 


4 fla ves to Power —ſtiling themſelves the cones party, 


* and che prince's only friends,” 
| Dawenant, 


falſe 


- 
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falſe friends, as our preſent gracious Sove- 


reign, and / infinitely greater. temptations to 


ſeduce them. They were neither ſober, re- 
ligious, nor- demure. Intoxicated with plea- 
ſure, they waſted their inheritance in pur- 
ſuit of it. Their lives were like a' rapid 

torrent, brilliant in proſpect, though uſeleſs: os 
dangerous in its courſe. In the dull, inani- 
mated exiſtence of other princes, we ſee no- 
thing but a ſickly, ſtagnant water, which taints 
the atmoſphere without fertilizing the ſoil. 
The morality of a King is not to be meaſured by 
vulgar rules. His ſituation is ſingular. There 
are faults which do him honour, and virtues 
that diſgrace him. A faultleſs, inſipid equality 
in his character, is neither capable of vice nor 
virtue in the extreme; but it ſecures his ſub- 
miſſion to thoſe perſons, whom he has been ac- 
cuſtomed to reſpect, and makes him:a danger- 
ous inſtrument of tbeir ambition. Secluded 
from the world, attached from his infancy to 
one ſet of perſons, and one ſet of ideas, he can 
neither open his heart to new connexions, nor 
his mind to. better information. A character of 
this ſort is the ſoil fitteſt to produce that obſti- 
nate bigotry in politics and religion, which be- 
gins with a meritorious facrifice of the under- - 
ſtanding, and finally conduQs the monarch and : 
the martyr to the block. 
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Ar any other period, I doubt not, the ſcan» 
dalous diſorders, which have been introduced 
into the government of all the dependencies in 
the Empire, would have rouzed the attention of 
the public. The odious abuſe and proſtitution 
of the prerogative at home,. the unconſtitu- 
tional employment of the military the arbi- 


trary fines and commitments by the houſe of 


lords, and court of king's bench the mercy 
of a chaſte and pious Prince extended chearfully 
to a wilful murderer, becauſe that murderer is 
the brother of a common proſtitute ®, would, I 
think, at any other time, have excited univerſal 
indignation. But the daring attack upon the 
conſtitution, in the Middleſex election, makes 


us callous and indifferent to inferior grievances. 


No man regards an eruption upon the ſurface, 
when the noble parts are invaded, and he feels 
a mortification approaching to his heart. The 
free election of our repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment comprehends, becauſe it is, the ſource and 


ſecurity of every right and privilege of the Eng- 
liſh nation. The miniſtry have realiſed the 


compendious ideas of Caligula. They know 
that the liberty, the laws, and property of an 


- Engliſhman have in truth but one neck, and 


that to violate the freedom of election ſtrikes 
deeply at them all. 
* Miſs Kennedy, 
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TO LORD NORTH. 
MY..LORD, 22. Aug. 1770. 


M R. Luttrell's ſervices were the 
chief ſupport and ornament of the Duke of 
Grafton's adminiſtration. The honour of re- 
warding them was reſerved for your Lordſhip. 
The Duke, it ſeems, had contraQted an obliga- 
tion he was aſhamed to acknowledge, and una- 
ble to acquit. You, my Lord, had no ſeru- 
ples. You accepted the ſucceſſion with all its 
incumbrances, and have paid Mr. Luttrell his 
legacy, at the hazard of ruining the eſtate. 

WEN this acccompliſhed youth declared 
himſelf the champion of government, the 


world was buſy in enquiring what honours or 


emoluments could be a ſufficient recompenſe. 


to a young man of his rank and fortune, for 


ſubmitting to mark his entrance into life with 


the univerſal contempt and deteſtation of his 


country.—His noble father had not been ſo 
precipitate. To vacate his ſeat in parliament; 
—to intrude upon a county in which he had no 
intereſt or connexion ;—to poſſeſs himſelf of a- 
e nother 
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nother man's right, and to maintain it in defi- 
ance of public ſhame as well as juſtice, beſpoke 
a degree of zeal or of depravity, which all the 
favour of a pious Prince could hardly requite. 
I proteſt, my Lord, there is in this young man's 
conduct, a ſtrain of proſtitution, which, for its 
ſingularity, I cannot but admire. He has diſ- 
covered a new line in the human character, 
he has degraded even the name of Luttrell, 


and gratified his father” s moſt ſanguine expecta- 


tions. 


Tux Duke of Grafton, with every poſſible 
diſpoſition to” patroniſe this kind of merit, was 
contented with pronouncing Colonel Luttrell's 
panegyric. The gallant ſpirit, the diſintereſted 
zeal of the young adventurer, were ecchoed 
through the houſe of lords. His Grace repeat- 
edly pledged himſelf to the houſe, as an evi- 
dence of the purity of his d Mr. Luttrell's 
intentions — that he had paged without any 


proſpect of perſonal benefit, and that the idea 


of compenſation would mortally offend him *. 
The noble Duke could hardly be in earneſt; but 
he had lately quitted his employment, and be- 
gan to think it neceſſary to take ſome care of 
his reputation. At that very moment the Iriſh 


* He now ſays that his great object is the rank of 


ere and that he Will have it. 
nego- 
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nus 
negociation was probably begun. Come forward, 


thou worthy repreſentative of Lord Bute, and tell 
this inſulted country, who adviſed the King to 
appoint Mr. Luttrell AD juTANT- GENERAL 
to the army in Ireland. By what management 
was Colonel Cuninghame prevailed on to reſign 
his employment, and the obſequious Giſborne 
to accept of a penſion for the government of 
Kinſale 4? Was it an original ſtipulation with 
the Princeſs of Wales, or does he owe his pre- 
ferment to your Lordſhip's partiality, or to the 


Duke of Bedford's friendſhip ? My Lord though 


it may not be poſſible to trace this meaſure to 
its ſource, we can follow the ſtream, and warn 


the country of its approaching deſtruQton. 
The Engliſh nation muſt be rouzed, and put 
upon its guard. Mr. Luttrell has already ſhewn 
us how far he may be truſted, whenever an o- 
pen attack is to be made upon the liberties of this 

+ This infamous tranfaction ought to be explained to 


the public. Colonel Giſborne was quarter-maſter-gene- 
ral in Ireland. Lord Townſhend perſuades him to re- 


ſign to a Scotch officer, one Fraſer, and gives him the 


government of Kinſale.— Colonel Cuninghame was Ad- 
jutant-general in Ireland. Lord Townſhend offers him 
a penſion, to induce him to reſign to Luttrell. Cuning- 
hame treats the offer with contempt. Whatẽs to be done? 
poor Giſborne muſt move once more. — He accepts of a 
penſion of 5ool. a year, until a government of greater 
value ſhall become vacant. Colonel Cuninghame is 
made goyernor of Kinſale; and Luttrell, at laſt, for 


whom the whole machinery is put in motion, becomes 


Adjutant-general, and in effect takes the command of 
the army in Ireland. | Wy 
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country. I do not doubt that there is a delibe- mo 
rate plan formed. Vour Lordſhip beſt knows Lot 
by whom ;—the corruption of the legiflative bo- of 
dy on this ſide a military force on the other== on 


and then, Farewell to England ! It 1+ impoſſible ¶ give 


that any miniſter ſhall dare to adviſe the King | fall: 
to place ſuch a man as Luttrell in the confiden- 

tial poſt of Adjutant-general, if there were not 

ſome ſecret purpoſe in view, which onlv ſuch a 

man as Luttrell is fit to promote. The inſult 

offered to the army in general 1s as groſs as the | 
outrage intended to the people of England. To 
What ! Licutenant-colonel Luttrell, Adjutant- 


| general of an army of ſixteen thouſand men! 


one would think his Majeſty's campaigns at Þ MY 
Blackheath and Wimbledon might have taught 
him better. I cannot help wiſhing General 
Harvey joy of a collea ue, who does ſo much will att 
honour to the employment.—But, my Lord, this mand 
meaſure is too daring to paſs unnoticed, too dan- ſconfide 
gerons to be received with indifference or ſub- Konce fo 
miſſion. You ſhall not have time to new-model this ad 
the Iriſh army. They will not ſubmit to be import 
garbled by Colonel Luttrell. As a miſchief to called vu; 
the Engliſh conſtitution, (for he is not worth the | 
name of enemy) they already deteſt him. As Yoy. 
a boy, impudently thruſt over their heads, they ſaſſure y 
will receive him with indignation and contempt. partic ula 
I for you, my Lord, who perhaps are noſkbſtajneg 
; more 
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- more than the blind, unhappy inſtrument of 
3 Lord Bute and her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs 
Jof Wales, be aſſured that you ſhall be called up- 
] on to anſwer for the advice, which has been 


le || given, and either diſcover your accomplices, or 
iz fall a ſacrifice to their ſecurity. 
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at MY LORD, 14. Nev. 1770. 
ght 2 1 
eral * HE appearance of this letter 


uch will attract the curioſity of the public, and com- 
this mand even your Lordſhip's attention. I am 
lan- conſiderably in your debt, and ſhall endeavour, 
ſub- once for all, to balance the account. Accept of 
odel Ithis addreſs, my Lord, as a prologue to more 
o be important ſcenes, in which you will probably be 
f to called upon to act or ſuffer. | 


As You. will not queſtion my veracity, when I 
aſſure you that it has not been owing to any 
Particular reſpect for your perſon that I have 
Fbſtained from you ſo long. Beſides the diſtreſs 
and 
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and danger with which the preſs is threatened, 


when your lordſhip is party, and the party is to 
be judge, I confeſs 1 have heen deterred by the 


difficulty of the taſk. Our language has no 


term of reproach, the mind has no idea of de- 
teſtation, which has not already been happily 
applied to you, and exhauſted.— Ample juſtice 
has been done by abler pens than mine to the 
ſeparate merits of your life and character. Let 


it be my humble office to collect the ſcattered 


ſweets, till their united virtue tortures the 


ſenſe. 


PERMIT me to begin with paying a juſt tri- 
bute to Scotch ſincerity, wherever I find it. 1 
own I am not apt to confide in the profeſſions 
of gentlemen of that country, and when they 
ſmile, I feel an involuntary emotion to guard 
myſelf againſt miſchief. With this general o- 
pinion-of an ancient nation, I always thought 
it much to your lordſhip's honour, that, in your 
earlier days, you were but little infected with the 
prudence of your country. You had ſome ori- 
ginal attachments, which you took every pro- 
per opportunity to acknowledge. The liberal 
ſpirit of youth prevailed over your native diſ- 
cretion. Your zeal in the cauſe of an unhappy 


prince was expreſſed with the fincerity of wine, 
1 ? 275 0000 
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and ſome of the ſolemnities of religion.“ This 
I conceive, is the moſt amiable point of view, 
in which your character has appeared. Like an 
honeſt man, you took that part in politics, 
which might have been expected from your 
birth, education, country and connexions. 
There was ſomething generous in your attach- 
ment to the baniſhed houſe of Stuart. We la- 
ment the miſtakes of a good man, and do not 
begin to deteſt him until he affects to renounce 
his principles. Why did you not adhere to 


that loyalty you once profeſſed ? Why did you 
not follow the example of your worthy bro- 


ther? F With him, vou might have ſhared in 


the honour of the Pretender's confidence 
with him, you might have preſerved the inte- 
grity of your character, and England, I think, 
might hav@ſpared you without regret. Your 
friends will ſay, perhaps, that altho' you de- 
ſerted the fortune of your liege Lord, you have 
adhered firmly to the principles which drove his 
father from the throne ;—that without openly 
ſupporting the perſon, you have done eſſential 


* THis man was always a rank Jacobite, Lord 
Ravenſworth produced the moſt ſatisfactory Evidence of 
his having frequeſitly drank the Pretender's health upon 
his knees. $7 . 


T ConFiDeNTIAL Secretary to the late Pretender. 


This circumſtance confirmed the friendſhip between the 
brothers, 


ſervice 
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ſervice to the cauſe, and conſoled yourſelf for 
the loſs of a favourite family by reviving and 
eſtabliſhing the maxims of their government. 
This is the way, in which a Scotchman's under- 
ſtanding correQs the error of his heart. My 
lord, I acknowledge the truth of the defence, 
and can trace it through all your conduct. I ſee 


through your whole life, one uniform plan to 


enlarge the power of the crown, at the expence 
of the liberty of the ſubject. To this object, 
your thoughts, words and actions have been 
conſtantly directed. In contempt or ignorance 
oſ the common law of England, you have made 
it your ſtudy to introduce into the court, where 
you preſide, maxims of juriſprudence unknown 
to Engl.ſhmen. The Roman code, the law of 
nations, and the opinion of foreign civilians, 
are your perpetual theme ;—but wh ver heard 
you mention Magna Charta or the Bill of 
Rights with approbat ion or reſpect? By ſuch 


| treacherous arts, the noble ſimplicity and free 


ſpirit of our Saxon laws were firſt corrupted. 
The Norman conqueſt was not compleat, until 
Norman lawyers had introduced their laws, and 
reduced ſlavery to a ſyſtem. —This one leading 
principle direQs your interpretation of the laws, 
and accounts for your treatment of juries. It 
is not in political queſtions only (for there the 


courtier might be forgiven) but let the cauſe be 
| what 
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what it may, your underſtanding is equally on 
the rack, either to contract the power of the ju- 
ry, or to miſlead their judgment. For the truth 
of this aſſertion, I appeal to the doctrine you de- 
livered in Lord Groſvenor's cauſe. An action 
for criminal converſation being brought by a 
peer againſt a prince of the blood, you were dar- 
ing enough to tell the jury that, in fixing the 
damages, they were to pay no regard to the 
quality or fortune of the parties that it was 
a trial between A. and B.——that they were to 
conſider the offence in a moral light only, and 
give no greater damages to a peer of the realm "Si 
than to the meaneſt mechanic. I ſhall not at- 
tempt to refute a doctrine, which, if it was 
meant for law, carries falſhood and abſurdity 
upon the face of it ; but, if it was, meant for a 
declaration, of your political creed, is clear and 
conſiſtent. Under an arbitrary government, 
all ranks and diſtinctions are confounded. The 
honour of a nobleman is no more conſidered 
than the reputation of a peaſant, for, with differ- 
ent liverics, they are equally ſlaves. 


EVEN in matters of private property, we ſee the 
ſame bias and inclination to depart from the de- 
cifions of your predeceſſors, which you certainly 
ought to receive as evidence of the common 
law. Inſtead of thoſe certain, poſitive rules, by 

ö which 
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which the judgment of a court of law ſhould in- 
variably be determined, you have fondly intro- 
duced your own unſettled notions of equity and 
ſubſtantial juſtice. Decifions given upon ſuch 
Principles do not alarm the public ſo much as 
they ought, becauſe the conſequence and ten- 
dency of each particular inſtance, is not ob- 
ſerved or regarded. In the mean time the 
practice gains ground; the court of King's 
Bench becomes a court of equity, and the judge, 
inſtead of conſulting ſtrictly the law of the land, 
refers only to the wiſdom of the court, and to 
the purity of his own conſcience. The name of 
Mr. Juſtice Yates, will naturally revive in your 
mind ſome of thoſe emotions of fear and de- 
teſtation, with which you always beheld him. 
That great lawyer, that honeſt man, ſaw your 
whole conduct in the light that I do. After 
years of ineffectual reſiſtance to the pernicious 
principles introduced by your Lordſhip, and u- 
niformly ſupported by your humble friends upon 
the bench, he determined, to quit a court, 
whoſe proceedings and decifions he could nei- 
ther aſſent to with honour, nor oppoſe with 
ſucceſs. 


* Tux injuſtice done to an individual is 


*'THE oppreſſion of an obſcure individual gave birth 


to the famous Habeas Corpus Act of 31. Car. 2. which 
is frequently conſidered as another Magna Charta of the 
Kingdom, . 


ſometimes 


Black/tone, 3. 135,1 
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Tometimes of ſervice to the public. FaQs are 
apt to alarm us more than the moſt dangerous 
principles. The ſufferings and firmneſs of a 
Printer have rouſed the public attention. You 
knew and felt that your conduct would not bear 
a parhamentary inquiry, and you hoped to 


| eſcape it by the meaneſt the. baſeſt ſacrifice of 


dign ty and conſiſtency, that ever was made by 


a great magiſtrate. Where was your firmneſs, 


where was t at vindictive ſpirit of which we 
have ſeen ſo many examples, when a man, ſo 
inconſiderable as Bingley, could force you to 
confeſs, in the face of this country, that, for 
two ycars together, you had illegally deprived 
an Engliſh ſubje& of his liberty, and that he 
had triumphed over you at laſt? Yet 1 own, 
my Lord, that your's is not an uncommon 
character. Women, and men like women, are 
timid, vindictive, and irrefolute. Their paſ- 
ſions counteract each other, and make. the ſame 
creature, at one moment hateful, at another 
contemptible. I fancy, my Lord, ſome time 
will lapſe before you venture to commit ano- 
ther Engliſhman for refuſing to anſw r interro- 
gator ies . 
IAI 
+ BinGLEY was committed for contempt in not 


ſubmitting to be examined : He lay in priſon two years, 
until the crown thought the matter might occaſion ſome 


ſerious complaint, and therefore he was let out, in the 


ſame 
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Tu doQtrine you have conſtantly delivered, 
in caſes of libel, is another powerful evidence 
of a ſettled plan to contract the legal power of 
juries, and to draw queſtions, inſeparable from 

fact, within the arbitrium of the court. Here, 
my Lord, you have fortune of your fide. 
When you invade the province of the jury, in 
matter of libel, you, in effect, attack tne liber. 
ty of the preſs, and with a ſingle ſtroke, wound 
two of your greateſt enemies.—In ſome inſtan- 
ces you have ſucceeded, becauſe jurymen are 
too often ignorant of their own rights, and too 
apt to be awed by the authority of a chief jul- 
tice. In other criminal proſecutions, the ma- 
lice of the deſign is confeſſedly as much the ſub- 
ject of conſideration to a jury, as the certainty 
of the fact. If a different doQrine prevails in 
the caſe of libels, why ſhould it not extend to 
all criminal caſes ?—Why not to capital offen- 
ces? I ſee no reaſon (and I dare ſay you wil 
agree with me that there is no good one) why 
the life of the ſubje& ſhould be better pro- 
tected againſt you, than his liberty or property, 
Why ſhould you enjoy the full power of pillory, 


fame contumelious ſtate he had been put in, and with 
all his fins about him, unannointed and unannealed.— 
There was much coquetry between the Court and the 
Attorney General, about who ſhould undergo the rid! 


eule of letting him eſcape, —Vide anotller Letter to AL 
BON, P. 189. 
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g. fine, and impriſonment, and not be indulged 
vith hanging or tranſportation? With your 


of Lordſhip's fertile genius and merciful diſpoſition, 

om! Lean conceive ſuch an exerciſe of the power you 
re. have, as could hardly be aggravated by that 
re, 


de. which you have not. 


Bur, my Lord, ſince you have laboured, 
(and not unſucceſsfully) to deſtroy the ſubſtance 
of the trial, why would you ſuffer the form of 
the verdict to remain? Why force twelve honeſt 
men, in palpable violation of their oaths, to 
. c {pronounce their fellow- ſubject a guilty man, 
when, almoſt at the ſame moment, you forbid 
their enquiring into the only circumſtance, 
which in the eye of law and reaſon, conſtitutes 
guilt—the malignity or innocence of his inten- 
tions? — But I underſtand your Lordſhip.—If 
ou could ſucceed in making the trial by jury 
uſeleſs and ridiculous, you might then with 
greater ſafety introduce a bill into parliament 
Wor enlarging the juriſdiction of the court, and 
xtending your favourite trial by interrogatories 
o every queſtion, in which the life or lib fy ©} 
n Engliſhman is concerned. “ 
4 Your 


oY * The philoſophical poet, doth notably deſcribe the 
zamnable and damned proceedings of the Judge of 


nell, 
« Gnoflius 
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- Your charge to the jury, in the proſecution © 2 


againſt Almon and Woodfall, contradias the de 


higheſt legal authorities, as well as the plaineſſ, ch 
dictates of reaſon. In Miller's cauſe, and till “ pe 
more expreſsly in that of Baldwin, you have you 
proceeded a ſtep farther, and groſsly contradict com] 
ed yourſelf. —You may know perhaps, though IM caſe « 
do not mean to inſult you by an appeal to your jurilc 
experience, that the language of truth is uni malic 
form and conſiſtent. To depart from it ſafely tions 
requires memory and diſcretion. In the tw the. | 


laſt trials, your charge to the jury began, adiffic 
uſual, with aſſuring them that they had nothing dicial 
to do with the law,—that they were to find th of th: 
bare fact, and not concern themſelves abou decifi 
the legal inferences drawn from it, or the degref POW! 
of the defendant's gui! — Thus far you werf Pewer 
conſiſtent with your former practice. But ho > L 
will you account for the concluſion? You to diſtin 
the jury that, „ if, after all, they would tak inforn 
<c upon themſelves to determine the law, 10 of fail 
7 Lordfl 

„ Gnothus hæc Rhadamanthus habet duriſſima regni other c 
Caſtigatque, auditque dolos, ſabigitque fateri.“ have n 


Firſt he puniſheth, and Zhen he heareth: and laſl | 

compelleth to confefs, and makes and mars laws at! * Dir 
pleaſure; like as the Centurion, in the holy hiſtory i mainta! 
to St. Paul, for the text ſaith, © Centurio apprehend the deci: 
« Paulur juiiir, & fe catenis eligari, et func INTE affert2d 
„ ROGABAT, quis fuiſſet, & quid feciſſet;“ but go court w 
Judges and Juſtices abhor theſe Courſes. Coke ff fo enter 
Bld. 55. N Vor 
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tion gt do it, but they muſt be very ſure that they 
the determined according to law, for it touched 
ine cheir coniciences, and they acted at their 
gl „ peril.” —If I underſtand your firſt propoſition, 
have you meant to affirm, that the jury were not 
dig competent judges of the law in the criminal 
gh caſe of a libel—that it did not fall within their 
you juriſdiction 5 and that, with reſpect to them, the 
uni malice or innocence of the defendant's inten- 
fel tions would be a queſtion coram non fudice. But 
tnc the ſecond propoſition clears away your own 
n, a difficulties, and reſtores the jury to all their ju- 
thin! dicial capacities. “* You make the competence 
& Fe of the court to depend upon the legality of the 
abou deciſion. In the firſt inſtance you deny the 
degreſl power abſolutely. In the ſecond, you admit the 
wer power, provided it be legally exerciſed. Now, 
t hol my Lord, without pretending to reconcile the 
8 diſti nctions of Weſtminſter-hall with the ſimple 
tal information of common-ſenſe, or the integrity 


of fair argument, I ſhall be underſtood by your 
Lordſhip, when I affert that, if a jury or any 
other court of judicature (or jurors are judges) 
have no right to entertain a cauſe, or queſtion of 


„ th 


regn 


7, 


d lafl | | : | 

s at h * Dire&ly the reverſe of the doctrine he ccnſtantly 
Lory di maintained in the houſe of lords and elſewhere, upon 
drehen the decifion of the Middleſex election. He invariably 
NTEM atfert2d that the decifion muſt be egal, becauſe the 
ut go court was competent; and never could be prevailed on 
Coke WM to enter farther into the queſtion, 
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law, it ſignifies nothing whether their deciſion 
be or be not according to law. Their deciſion 
is in itſelf a mere nullity : the parties are not 
bound to ſubmit to it; and, if the jury run 
any riſque of puniſhmgnt, it is not for pro- 
nouncing a corrupt or illegal verdict, but for the 
illegality of meddling with a point, on whick 
they have no legal authority to decide &. 


I cANNOT quit this ſubject without remind- 
ing your Lordſhip of the name of Mr. Benſon. 
Without offering any legal objection, you order- 
ed a ſpecial juryman to be ſet aſide in a cauſe 
where the King was proſecutor. The novelty 
of the tact required explanation. Will you con- 
deſcend to tell the world by what law or cuſtom 
you were authoriſed to make a peremptory chal- 
lenge of a juryman ? The parties indeed 
have this power, and pMaps your Lordſhip, 
having accuſtoined yourſelf to unitc the cha- 
rafters of judge and party, may claim it in vir- 
tue of the new capacity you have aſſumed, and 
profit by your own wrong. The time within which 
you might have been puniſhed for this daring 


* Theſe iniquitSus proſecutions coſt the beſt of prince: 
fix thouſand pounds, and ended in the total defeat and 
diſgrace of the proſecutors. In the courſe of one cf 
them Judge Alon had the unparalleNed impudence to 
tell Mr. Morris (a gentleman of unqueſtionable honour 
and integrity, and who was then giving his evidence on 
oath) that ke /Powld pay very little regard to any affidawit 
he [Gould make. | 

: attemp! 


miniſterial influence. I will not deſcend to little 


| Upon other occaſions, my Lord, you have no 
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attempt to pack a jury, is, I fear, elapſed; but 
no length of time ſhall eraſe the record of it. 


THE miſchiefs you have done this country, 
are not confined to your interpretation of the 
ſaws. You are a miniſter, my Lord, and as 
ſuch, have long been conſulted. Let us ean- 
didly examine what uſe you have made of your 


matters, but come at once to thoſe 1mportant 
points, on which your reſolution was waited 
for, on which the expectation of your opinion 
kept a great part of the nation in ſuſpence.—A 
conſtitutional queſtion ariſes upon a declaration 
of the law of parliament, by which the freedom 
of Election, and the birthright of the ſubject 
were ſuppoſed to have been invaded.— The 
King's ſervants are docuſed of violating the con- 
ſtitution.— The nation is in a ferment.— The 
ableſt men of all parties engage in the queſtion, 
and exert their utmoſt abilities in the diſcuſſion 
of it. — What part has the honeſt Lord Mans- 
field acted? as an eminent judge of the law, 
his opinion would have been reſpected.— As a 
peer, he had a right to demand an audience of 
his Sovereign, and inform him that his miniſters 
were purſuing unconſtitutional meaſures .. 


difficulty in finding your way into the cloſet. 
D2 
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| The pretended ncutrality of belonging to no to ac 
| party, will net fave your reputation. In queſ- bear 

| | tions merely political, an honeſt man may ſtand knoy 
4 neuter. But the laws and conſtitution are the 3 
! general property of the ſuhjedt; not to defend tion 
q is to relinquiſh and who is there ſo ſenſeleſs whic 
as to renounce his ſhare in a common benefit, with 

nnſeſs he hopes to profit by a new diviſion of take 
the ſpoil. As a lord of parliament, jou were ©, 
repeatedly called upon to condemn or defend 7 
ll the new law declared by the houſe of commons. Scote 
N You affected to have ſcruples, and every expe- 1 

| dient was attempted to remove them.—The you 
| gueſtion was propoſed and urged to you in. a your 
li thouſand different ſhapes.—Your prudence till ſpirit 
i ſupplied you with evaſion ;—your reſolution was the x 


1 invincible. For my own part, I am not anxi- flop 
ous to penetrate this ſelemn ſecret. I care not 


3 ; 3 you | 
"i to whoſe wiſdom it is 1ntruſted, nor how ſoon office 
| vou carry it with you to your grave *. You fon! 
if have betrayed your opinion by the very care you a ye: 
bl have taken to conceal it. It 1s not from Lord Lak 
[| Mansfield that we expect any reſerve in declar- — r 
| ing his real ſentiments in favour of government, kent 
j | or in oppoſitien to the people; nor is it difficult ad 
5 | bad x 


| * Te ſaid in the houſe of lords, that he believed he 

1 ſhould carry his opinion with him to the grave. It was ; 

k after wards reported that he had intruſted it in ſpecial quiſh 
] confidence to the ingenious Duke of Cumberland, 2 mii 


to 
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to account for the motions of a timid, diſhoneſt 
heart, which neither has virtue enough to ac- 
knowledge truth, nor courage to contradict it. 
Vet you continue to ſupport an adminiſtra- 
tion which you know 13 univerſally odious, and 
which, on ſome occai:ons, you yourſelf ſpeak of 
with contempt. You would fain be thought to 
take no ſhare in government, while, in reality 


you are the main ſpring of the machine.—Here 


too we trace the little, prudential policy of a 


Scotchman.—[Inftead of acting that open, gene- 


rous part, which becomes your rank and ſtation, 
you meanly ſkulk into the cloſet and give 
your Sovereign ſuch advice, as you have not 
ſpirit to avow or defend. You ſecretly ingroſs 
the power, while you decline the title of mini- 
ſter ; and though you dare not be Chancellor, 
you know how to ſecure the emoluments of the 
office. Are the ſeals to be for ever in commiſ- 
fon, that you may enjoy five thouſand: pounds 
a year ?— beg pardon, my Lord ;—your fears 
have interpoſed at laſt, and forced you to reſign. 
—The odium of continuing ſpeaker of the 


houſe of lords, upon ſuch terms, was too for- 


midable to be reſiſted. What a multitude of 
bad paſſions are forced to ſubmit to a conſtitu- 
tional infirmity | But though you have relin- 
quiſhed the ſalary, you ſtil} aſſume the rights cÞ 
a miniſter. — Your conduct, it ſeems, muſt be 


D 3 defended. 
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defended in parliament.—For what other pur- 
poſe 1s your wretched friend, that miſerable ſer- 
jeant, poſted to the houſe of commons? Is it in 
the abilities of Mr. Leigh to. defend the great 
Lord Mansfield? —Or is he only the punch of 
the puppet-ſhew, to ſpeak as he is prompted, by 
the CHIEF JUGGLER behind the curtain“? 


In public affairs, my Lord, cunning, let it be 
ever ſo well wrought, will not conduct àa man 
honourably through life. Like bad money, it 
may be current for a time, but it will ſoon be 
cried down. It cannot conſiſt with a liberal ſpi- 
Tit, though it be ſometimes united with extraor- 
dinary qualifications. When I acknowledge 
your abilities, you may believe I am fincere. I 
feel for human nature, when I ſee a man, fo 
gifted as you are, deſcend to ſuch vile praQtiſe. 
— Yet do not ſuffer your vanity to conſole you 
too ſoon. Believe me, my good Lord, you are 


not admired in the fame degree, in which you 


are deteſted. It is only the partiallity of your 
friends, that balances the defects of your heart 
with the ſuperiority of your underſtanding.— 
No learned man, even among your own tribe, 
thinks you qualified to perſide in a court of 


* This paragraph gagged poor Leigh, I really am 
concerned for the man, and wiſh it were poſſible to open 
his mouth He. is a very pretty oratar, 
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common law. Yet it is confeſſed, that under- 
Juſtinian, you might have made an incompara- 


| ble Pretor.—lt is remarkable enough, but I 
| hope not ominous, that the laws you underitand 
| beſt, and the judges you effect to admire moſt, 
flouriſhed in the decline of a great empire, and 
are ſuppoſed to have contributed to its fall. 


HERE, my Lord, it may be proper for us to 
pauſe together. — It is not for my own ſake that I 
wiſh you to conſider the delicacy of your ſitua- 
tion. Beware how you indulge the firſt emoti- 
ons of your reſentment. This paper 1s delivered 
to the world, and cannot be recalled. The per- 
ſecution of an innocent printer cannot alter 
facts, nor refute arguments —Do not furniſh 
me with farther materials again yourſelf.— 
An honeſt man, like the true religion, appeals 
to the underſtanding, or modeſtly confides in 
the internal evidence of his conſcience. The 
impoſter employs force inſtead of argument, im- 
poſes filence where he cannot convince, and 
propagates his character by the ſword. 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC Ap- 
| VERTIS ER. 


SIR, 30. January, 1771. 


Ir we recollect in what manner 
the King's Friends have been conſtantly employs» 
ed, we ſhall have no reaſon to be ſurpriſed at any 
condition of diſgrace, to which the once: reſ- 
pected name of Enzliſhnen may be degraded, 
His Majeſty has no cares, but ſuch as concern 
the Jaws and conſtitution of this country. In 
his Royal breaſt there is no room left for reſent- 
ment, no place for hoſtile ſentiments againſt 
the natural enemies of his crown. The ſyſtem 
of government is uniform. - Violence and op- 
preſſion at home can only be ſupported by trea- 
chery and ſubmiſſion abroad. When the civil 
rights of the pcople are daringly invaded on 
one ſide, what have we to expect, but that their 
political rights ſhould be deſerted and betrayed, 
in the ſame proportion, on the other? The 
plan ef domeſtic policy, which has been invari- 
ably purſued, from the moment of his preſent 
Majeſty's acceſſion, engroſſes all the attention 
of his ſervants. They know that the ſecurity of 
£1er places depends upon their maintaining, at 
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any hazard, the ſecret ſyſtem of the cloſet. A 
foreign war might embarraſs, an unfavourable 
event might ruin the miniſter, and defeat the 
deep-laid ſcheme of policy, to which he and 
his afſoc'ates owe their employments. Ra- 


ther than ſuffer the execution of that ſcheme to 

be delayed or interrupted, the King has been 

adviſed to mate a public ſurrender, a ſolemn 
| facrifice, in the face of all Europe, not only of 
| the intereſts of his ſubje&s, but of his own per- 
| ſonal reputation, and of the dignity of that 
crown, which his predeceſſors have worn with 
| honour. Theſe are ſtrong terms, Sir, but they 
are ſupported by fact and argument. 


nt- i Tre King of Great-Britain had been for - | 

nit Þ ome years in poſſeſſion of an ifland, to which, 

m as the miniſtry themſelves have repeatedly aſ- 1 
P- ſerted, the Spaniards had no claim of right. \ [iff 
a- The importance of the place is not in queſtion. 

vil If it were, a better judgment might be formed ll! 
on | of it from the opinion of Lord Anſon and Lord | 
ir Egmont, and from the anxiety of the Spaniards, . 

d, than from any fallacious inſinuations thrown 

ne out by men, whoſe intereſt it is to undervalue 

Fe that property, which they are determined to re- 1 
nt linquiſh. The pretenſions of Spain were a ſub— 

n ject of negotiation between the two courts. 

of They had been diſcuſſed, but not admitted. 

at D 5 The 
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The King of Spain, in theſe circumſtances, 
bids adicu to amicable negotiation, and appeals 
directly to the ſword. The expedition againſt 
Port Egmont does not appear to have been a 
ſudden 1ll-concerted enterpriſe. It ſeems to have 
been conducted not only with the uſual military 
precautions, but in all the forms and ceremo- 
nics of war. A frigate was firſt employed to 
examine the ſtrength of the place. A meſſage 
was then ſent, demanding immediate poſſeſſion, 
in the Catholic King's name, and ordering 
our people to depart. At lat a military force 
appears, and compels the garriſon to ſurrender. 
A tormal capitulation enſues, and his Majeſty's 
ſaip, which might at leaſt have been permitted 
to bring home his troops immediately, is detain- 
ed in port twenty days, and her rudder forcibly 
taken away. This train of fads carries no ap- 
pearance of the raſhneſs or violence of a Spa- 
niſh governor. On the contrary, the whole 
plan ſeems to have been formed and executed, 
in conſequence of deliberate orders, and a re- 
gular inſtruction from the Spaniſh court. Mr. 
Bucarelli is not a pirate, nor has he becn treat- 
ed as ſuch by thoſe who employed him. T feel 
for the honour of a gentleman, when I affirm 
that our King owes him a {ignal reparation. 
Where will the humiliation of this country end ? 
A King of Great Britain, not contented with 


placing 


— — . — 
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placing himſelf upon a level with a Spaniſh go- 
vernor, deſcends ſo low as to do a notorious in- 
juſtice to that governor. As a ſalvo for his own 
reputation,. he has been adviſed to traduce the 
character of a brave officer, and to treat him as 
a common robber, when he knew with certain- 
ty that Mr. Bucarelli had acted in obedience to 
his orders,. and had done no more than his duty. 
'Thus it happens in private life, with a man who 
has no ſpirit nor ſenſe of honour.—One of his 
cquals orders a ſervant to ſtrike him.—Inſtead 
of returning the blow to the maſter, his courage 
is contented with throwing an aſperſion, equal- 
ly falſe and public, upon the character of the 


ſcrvant. 


Ta1s ſhort recapitulation was neceſſary to in- 
troduce the conſideration of his Majeſty's ſpeech, 
of 13. November, 1770, and the ſubſequent 
meaſures of government. The exceſſive cau- 
tion, with which the ſpeech was drawn up, had 
impreſſed upon me an early conviction, that na 
ſerious reſentment was thought of, and that the 
concluſion of the buſineſs, whenever it happen- 
ed, muſt, in ſome degree, be diſhonourable to 
England. There appears through the whole 
ſpecch'a guard and reſerve in the choice of ex- 
preſſion, which ſnews how careful the miniſtry. 
were not to embarraſs their future projects by 

any 
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any firm or ſprited declaration from the throne. 
When all hopes of peace are loſt, his Majeſty 
tells his parliament, that he 1s preparing,—not 
for barbarous war, but (with all his mother's 
ſoitneſs,) for a different Situation.—An open hoſ- 
tility, authoriſed by the Catholic King, is call- 


ed an at? of a governor. This act, to avoid the 


mention of a regular ſiege and ſurrender, paſſes 
under the piratical deſcription of ſeizing by force 3 
and the thing taken is deſcribed, not as a part 
of the King's territory or proper dominion, but 
merely as a poſſeſſien, a word expreſsly choſen in 
contradiſtinction to, and excluſion of the idea 
of rigbt, and to prepare us for a future ſurren- 
der both of the right and of the poſſeſſion. Vet 
this ſpeech, Sir, cautious and equi vocal as it is, 


cannot, by any ſophiſtry, be accommodated to 


the meaſures, which have ſince been adopted. 
It ſeemed to promiſe, that whatever might be 
given up by ſecret ſtipulation, ſome care would 
be taken to ſave appearances to the public. 'The 
event ſhews us that to depart, in the minuteſt 
article, from the nicity and ſtrictneſs of punc- 


tilio, is as dangerous to national honour, as to 


female virtue. 'The woman, who admits of one 
familiarity, ſeldom, knows where to ſtop, or 
what to refuſe 3 and when the counſels of a 
great country give way in a ſingle inſtance, 
when they once are inclined to ſubmiſſion, eve- 
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ry ſtep accelerates the rapidity of the deſcent. 


The miniſtry themſelves, when they framed the 
ſpeech, did not foreſee, that they ſhould ever 
accede to ſuch an accommodation, as they have 

| ſince adviſed their maſter to accept of. 


Tarr King ſays, The honour of my crown and 


| the rights of my people are deeply affected. The 
| Spaniard, in his reply, ſays, I give you back poſ- 
ion, but I adhere to my claim of frier right, re- 
| ſerving the aſſertion of it for a more favourable op- 
| portunity. 


Tre ſpeech ſays, I made an immediate demand 
of ſatisfaclion, and, if that fails, I am prepared to 


do myſelf juſtice. This immediate demand muſt 


have been ſent to Madrid on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, or in a few days after: It was certainly 
refuſed, or evaded, and the King Las not done 
himſelf juſtice. — When the firſt magiſtrate 


ſpeaks to the nation, ſome care ſhould be taken 


of his apparent veracity. 


THe ſpeech proceeds to ſay, I Vall not diſcon- 
fine my preparations until I bade received Proper 
eparations for the injury. If this aflurance may 
e rclted on, what an enormous expence is en- 
alled, fine die, upon this unhappy country! 

deſtitution of a polſeſſion, and reparation of an 

| injury 
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injury are as different in ſubſtance, as they are 
in language. The very act of reſtitut on may 
contain, as in this inſtance it palpably does, 2 


ſhameful aggravation of the injury. A man of _ 
ſpirit does not meaſure the degree of an injury is ; 
by the mere poſitive damage he has fultained, W p00 
He conſiders the principle on which it is found- , v 
ed; he reſents the ſuperiority aſſerted over him; Eng 
and rejects with indignation the claim of right, 
which his adverſary endeavours to eſtabliſn, and A 
would force him to acknowledge. has + 
Aae poſin 
Tu motives, on which the Catholic King been 
makes reſtitution, are, if poſſible, more inſo- ir M 
lent and diſgraceful to our Sovereign, than even ſervec 
the declaratory condition annexed to it. Af. ¶ reſtiti 
ter taking four months to conſider, whether the ang + 
expedition was undertaken by his en order to cou 
or not, he condeſcends to diſavow the enter] 
prize, and to reſtore the iſland, —not from any Ip 
regard to juſtice ; not from any regard hf ed, th 
bears to his Britannic Majeſty, but merely cularl) 
from the perſuaſion, in which he is, of the facijr himſel 
ſentiments of the King of Great Britain.—At ti agoray 
rate, if our King had diſcovered the ſpirit ol 4 Medit; 
man, t he had made a peremptory demand} averſio 
of ſatisfaction, the King of Spain would have fairs ar 
given him a peremptory refuſal. But with hi 


this unſcaſonable, this ridiculous mention 0 
| the 


ſolicit 1 
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are the King of Great Britain's pacific intentions? 
wy WW Have they ever been in queſtion ? Was He the 
, 2 MW aggreſſor ? Does he attack foreign powers with- 
_ of MW out provocation? Does he even reſiſt, when he 
ury is inſulted ? No, Sir, if any ideas of ſtrife or 
cd. i hoſtility have entered his royal mind, they have 
nd- a very different direction. The enemies of 
im; England have nothing to fear from them. 


and! ArrTER all, Sir, to what kind of diſavowal 

| has the King of Spain at laſt conſented ? Sup- 
| poling it made in proper time, it ſhould have 
| been accompanied with inſtant reſtitution and 
if Mr. Bucarelli acted without orders, he de- 
ſerved death. Now, Sir, inſtead of immediate 
| reſtitution, we have a four months negociation, 
and the officer, whoſe act is diſavowed, returns 
to court, and is loaded with honours. > 


Ir the actual ſituation of Europe be conſider- 
ed, the treachery of the King's ſervants, parti- 
cularly of Lord North, who takes the whole upon 
himſelf, will appear in the ſtrongeſt colours of 
agoravation. Our allies were maſters of the 
Mediterranean. The King of France's preſent 
averſion from war, and the diſtraction of his af- 
fairs are notorious. He is now in a ſtate of war 
with his people. In vain did the Catholic King 
lolicit hun to take part in the quarrel againſt us. 


His 
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His finances were in the laſt diſorder, and 1t 
was probable that his troops might find ſuificient 
employment at home. In theſe circumſtances, 
we might have dictated the law to Spain. 
There are no terms, to which ſhe might not 
have been compelled to ſubmit. At the worſt, 
a war with Spain alone, carries the faireſt pro- 
miſe of advantage. One good effect at leaft 
would have been immediately produced by it. 
The deſertion of France wou'd have irritated 
her ally, and in all probability have diſſol ved 
the family compact. The ſcene fs now fatally 
changed. The advantage is thrown away. 
The moſt favourable opportunity is loſtk.—Here- 
after we ſhall know the value of it. When 
the French King is reconciled to his ſubjects; 
when Spain has compleated her preparations ; 
when the collected ſtrength of the houſe of 
Bourbon attacks us at once, the King himſelf 
will be able to determine upon the wiſdom or 
imprudence of his preſent conduct. As far as 
the probability of argument extends, we may 
ſafely pronounce, that a conjuncture, which 
threatens the very being of this country, has 
been wilfully prepared and forwarded by our 
own miniſtry. How far the people may be ani— 
mated to reſiſtance under the preſent admini— 
tration, I know not; but this I know with cer- 


tainty, that, under the preſent adminiſtration, 
| or 
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or if any thing like it ſhould continue, it is of 
very little moment whether we are a conquered 
nation or not *. | 


| HavinG travelled thus far in the high road 
of matter of fact, I may now be permitted to 
wander a little into the field of imagination. 
| Let us baniſh from our minds the perſuaſion 
| thit theſe events have really happened in the 
ted IM reign of the beſt of princes. Let us conſider 
„ed them as nothing more than the materials of a 
ally fable, in which we may conceive the Sovereign 
ay. ¶ of ſome other country to be concerned. I mean 
ere- to violate all the laws of probability, when J 
hen | ſuppoſe that this imaginary King, after having 
Qs ; voluntarily diſgraced himſelf in the eyes of his 


Ihe King's acceptance of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador's 
declaration, is drawn up in barbaruus French, and ſign- 
nſ{clt ed by the Earl of Rochford, Ihis diplomatic Lord has 
| ſpent his life in the ſiudy and dn of Eliguettes, 

n ol Wand is ſuppoſed to be a profound maſter of the ceremo- 
r as nies. I will not inſult him by any reference to gram- 
mar or common ſents, f he were even acquainted with 

ma) the common forms of his office, 1 ſhould think him as 
hich well qualified for it, as any man in his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice. The reader is requgſted to vblerve Lora Roch- 

„has ford's method of authenticating a public :niirument. 
our 5 En foi de quoi, mor ſouifigne, un des peincipaux Se- 
cretaires d'Etat S. M. B. az ſigne' la preſente de ma 
ſignature ordinaire, et icelle fut appoſer le catchet de 
' 795 Armes.“ In three lines there are no leſs than 
Leven falſe concords, But the man doss not even know 
tne {tile of his office ;---If he had known it, he would 
ave faid “ zovus, ſouiſigne' Secretaire d'Etat de 


8. M. B. avons ſigne Ec. : 
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ſubjects, might return to a ſenfe of his diſho« 


nour :—that he might perceive the ſnare laid 
for him by his miniſters, and feel a ſpark of 
ſhame kindling in his breaſt. The part he 
muſt t en be obliged to act, would overwhelm 
him with confuſion. To his parliament he 
muſt ſay, I cail-4 you together to reccide your ad- 
vice, an! have never aſked your of inion.— To the 
merchant, I have di//refſed your commerce 3 J 
have dragged your ſea en out of your ſhips, 1 have 
loaded you with a grievous weight of inſurances. 
To the landholder,—1 feld you war was tos ro- 
able, whcn I was d. termined to ſubmit to any terms 
of accommodation 3 I extorted new taxes from you 
before it was foſſible they could be wanted, and an 
now unable to account for the application of them.— 
To the public creditor,. 1 have 4/7 e up your 
fortunes a prey to farcign-rs and to the vile of your 
fellow Jubj:&is. Perhaps this repent.ng Prince 
might conclude w.th one general acknowledge- 
ment to them all. I have involved every rank i 
my ſubjefts in anxiety and diſirejs, ond bave nothin; 
te offer you in return, but the c:rtainty of nations 
diſtonour, an armed truce, and peace without ſecu- 
ry. 


Ir theſe accounts were ſettled, there would 
ſtill remain an apology to be made to his nav/ 


and to his army. 'Tothe firſt he would ſay, yz 
wert 
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| zvere once the terror of the world. But go back to 
| your barbours. 
| uſe for your ſervice. It is not probable that he 
would appear again before his ſoldiers, even in 
| the pacific ceremony of a review “. 
| wherever he appeared, the humiliating confeſh- 
on would be extorted from him. 
| blow and had not [firit to reſent 1 
el ſatisfaction, and have accepted a declaration, in 
| which the right to ſtrike me again is aſſerted and 

confirmed. His countenance at leaſt would ſpeak 
this language, and even his guards would bluſh 
for him. 


A man diſhonoured, as J am, bas 


But 


I have received 


I demand 


Bur to return to our argument. — The 
miniſtry, it ſeems, are labouring to draw a line 


Jof diſtinction between the honour of the crown 
and the rights of the people. 
has yet been only ſtarted in diſcourſe, for in ef- 
ect both objects have been equally ſacrificed. 
[1 neither underſtand the diſtinction, nor what 
uſe the miniſtry propoſe to make of it. The 


This new 1dea 


King's honour 1s that of his people. Their real 
honour and real intereſt are the ſame.—I am not 
ontending for a vain punctilio. A clear, un- 
lemiſhed character comprehends not only the 


* A Miſtake. He appears before them every day, 


ith the mark ef a blow upon his face. proli 
ugor / | 


integrity 
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integrity that will not offer, but the ſpirit that 
will not ſubmit to an injury; and whether it 
belongs to an individual or to a community, it 
is the foundation of peace, of independence, 


and of ſafety. Private credit is wealth —pub- 


tic honour is ſecurity.— The feather that adorn 
the royal bird, ſupports his flight. Strip him eg 
is plumage and you fix him to the earth. 
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LETTER III. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER. 


8 1 Ro 6. Feb. 1771. 


I Hor z your correſpondent 7u- 

nius is better employed than in anſwering 0 
reading the criticiſms of a news-paper. This 

is a taſk, from which, if he were inclined to 

ſubmit to it,. his friends ought to relieve him. 

Upon this principle, I ſhall undertake to antes 

Anti-Junius ; more, I believe, to his conviction 

than to his ſatisfaction. Not daring to attact 
the main body of Funius's laſt letter, he 5 

umphs in having, as he thinks, ſurpriſed a 

out-poſt, and cut off a detached — 
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mere ſtraggling propoſition. But even in this 
petty warfare, he ſhall find himſelf defeated. 


| Jux1Us does not ſpeak of the Spaniſh nation 

as the natural enemies of England. He applies 
iat deſcrip:ion with the ſtriꝙ eſt truth and juſ- 
tice, to the Span ſh Court. From the moment, 
when a Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon aſcend- 
td that threne, their whole ſyſtem of govern— 
ment was inverted ard became hcſtile to this 
ountry. Unity of poſſeſſion introduced a unity 
politics, and Lewis the fourteenth had reaſon 
hen he ſaid to his grandion, „“ The Pyrenees 
10 are removed.” The Hiſtcry of the preſent 
ntury is one continued confirmation of the 
rophecy. 


Tak Aſſertion “ That violence and off reſſion 
at J- af home can only be ſupported by treachery and 
ing of [ubmiſſron abroad,” is applied to a free people, 
oſe rights are invaded, not to the govern- 
nt of a country, where deſpotic, or abſolute 
wer is confeſſedly veſted in the prince; and 

h this application, the aſſertion is true. An 
olute monarch having no points to carry at 
ne, will naturally maintain the honour of 
crown in all his tranſactions with foreign 
vers. But if we could ſuppoſe the Sovereign 


free nation, poſſeſſed with a deſign to make 
himſelf 
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himſelf abſolute, he would be inconſiſtent with I mini! 
himſelf if he ſuffered his projects to be interrupt- N one 0 
ed or embarraſſed by a foreign war; unleſs that MW much 
war tended, as in ſome caſes it might, to pro- 

mote his principal deſign. Of the three excep- WI 
tions to this general rule of conduct, (quoted by ¶ the cl. 
Anti- Junius) that of Oliver Cromwell is the on- ar- que 
ly one in point. Harry the Eighth, by the ſub- Nappeur 
miſſion of his parliament, was as abſolute acide for 
prince as Lewis the Fourteenth. Queen Eliza. 
beth's government was not oppreſſive to the TE 
people; and as to her foreign wars, it ought to he him{ 
be conſidered that they were unavoidable. The honour 
national honour was not in queſtion. She wa people. 

compelled to fight in defence of her own perſonlpondent 
and of her title to the crown. In the commoniſthe Coy 
cauſe of ſelfiſh policy, Oliver Cromwell ſhouldrength 

have cultivated the friendſhip of foreign power. King | 
or at leaſt have avoided diſputes with them, tha People, 
better to eſtabliſh his tyranny at home. Had H more 

been only a bad man, he would have ſacrifice dignity 
the honour of the nation to the ſucceſs of h 
domeſtic policy. But, with all his crimes, ii 
had the ſpirit of an Engliſhman. The condu 
of ſuch a man muſt always be an exception! 
vulgar rules. He had abilities ſufſicient to Fave for ſo 
concile contradictions, and to make a great nWMnther m 
tion at the ſame moment unhappy and formiiſertion o. 


able. If it were not for the reſpect I bear Wai; rich; 
| miniſte 


TRE 9 
de anſwer 
hey are, 


ch miniſter, J could name a man, who, without 


t- MW one grain of underſtanding, can do half as 
at W much as Oliver Cromwell. | 


-p- WHETHER or no there be a ſecret ſyſtem in 


by the cloſet, and what may be the object of it 


on - are queſtlons, which can only be determined by 


ub · N appeurances, and on which every man muſt de- 
e 2 J cide for himſelf. 


hell Tur whole plan of Junius's letter proves that 
it to he himſelf makes no diſtinction between the real 
honour of the crown and the real intereſt of the 


pondent objects, Junius adopts the language of 
he Court, and, by that conformity, gives 
ſtrength to his argument. He ſays that, * the 
weg King bat not only ſacrificed the intereſts of bis 
1, th people, but, (what was likely to touch him 
ad br more nearly,) bs perſonal reputation and the 
1fice dignity of bis crown.” | 

of hi 

es, l 
ale 
ion! 
to re 
eat Nc 
ormil 
car | 
jIniſte 


Tur queries, put by Anti- Junius, can only 
de anſwered by the miniſtry. Abandoned as 
hey are, I fancy they will not confeſs that they 


mother man's property. After admitting the 
ſſertion of the miniſtry—viz. that the Spautardli 
ad no rightful claim, and after juſtifying them tor 
_ tayt ing 


people. In the climax, to which your correſ- 


ave for ſo many years, maintained poſſeſſion of 


—< —— — N 


= 


ſaying ſo z—it is his buſineſs not mine, to give 
us ſome good reaſon for their ſuffering the preten- 
frons of Spain to be a ſubj-d of ngociation. He 
admits the fads z—let him reconcile them if he 


can. 


TEE laſt paragraph brings us back to the ori- 
ginal queſtion, whether the Spaniſh declaration 
contains ſuch a ſatisfaction as the King of Great 
Britain ouzht to have accepted. This was the 
field, upon which he ought to have encountered 
Junius openly and fairly. But here he leave 
the argument, as no longer defenſible. I ſhall 
therefore conclude with one general admonition 
to my fellow ſubj-Cs that, when they heat 
theſe matters dchated, they ſhould not ſuffer 
themſelves to he miſled by general acclamations 
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upon the conveniences of peace, or the miſeries 


of war. | 
there is ngt, there cannot be a queſtion in the 
mind of a rational being. 


Between peace and war, abſtraQtedly, 


The real queſtion 


are, Have we any ſecurity that the peace we bat 
fa dearly prrchaſed will laſt a twelvementl ? and, 
if not. at wes or have we not, ſacrificed thi 
fair ſi opportunity of mating war with advan: 


tage 
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LETTER XLIV. 


To THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC An- 

VER TISER. 

9 I Ry 22. April, 177m. 
To write for profit without tax- 
ing the preſs— to write for fame and to be un- 
known ;—to ſupport the intrigues of faction 
and to be diſowned, as a dangerous auxiliary, 


by every party in the kingdom, are contradic- 
tions, which the miniſter muſt reconcile, before 


J forfeit my credit with the public. I may quit 


the ſervice, but it would be abſurd to ſuſpe& me 
of deſertion. The reputation of theſe papers is 
an honourable pledge for my attachment to the 
people. To ſacrifice a reſpected character, and 
to renounce the eſteem of ſociety, requires more 
than Mr. Wedderburne's reſolution; and 
though, in him, it was rather a profeſſion than 


a deſertion of his principles, [I ſpeak tenderly 


of this gentleman, for when treachery is in 
queſtion, I think we ſhould make allowances for 
a Scotchman,] yet we have ſeen him in the 
houſe of commons overwhelmed with confuſion, 
and almoſt bereft of his faculties. But in truth, 

Vor. II. E Sir, 
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Sir, I have left no room for an accommodation 
with the piety of St. James's. My offences are 
not to be redeemed by recantation or repentance. 
On one fide, our warmeſt patriots would dif. 


claim hie as a burthen to their honeſt ambition. 
On the other, the vileſt proſtitution, if Junius 


could deſcend to it, would loſe its natural merit 
and influence in the cabinet, and treachery be 
no longer a recommendation to the royal ravour, 


THE perſons, who, till within theſe few 
years, have been moſt diftnguiſhed by their zeal 
for high church and prerogative, are now, it 
ſeems, the great aſſertors of the privileges of the 
houſe of commons. 'This ſudden alteration of 
their ſentiments or language carries with it 4 


| Tuſpicious appearance. When T hear the unde- 


fined privileges of the popular branch of the 
legiſlature exalted by Tories and Jacobites, at 
the expence of thoſe ſtrict rights, which are 
known to the ſubject and limited by the laws, I 
cannot but ſuſpect, that ſome miſchievous 
ſcheme is in agitation, to deſtroy both law and 
privilege, by oppoſing them to each other. 
They who have uniformly denied the power of 
the whole legiſlature to alter the deſcent of the 
crown, and whoſe anceſtors, in rebellion againſt 
his Majeſty's family, have defended that doc- 
trine at the hazard of their lives, now tell us 
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that privilege of parliament is the only rule of 


right, and the chief ſecurity of the public free- 
dom.—I fear, Sir, that, while forms remain, 
there has been ſome material change in the ſub- 
ſtance of.our conſtitution. The opinions of 
theſe men were too abſurd to be ſo eaſily re- 
nounced. Liberal minds are open to conviction. 


Liberal doctrines are capable of improvement. 


There are proſelites from atheiſm, but none 
from ſuperſtition.—If their preſent profeſſions 
were fincere, I think they could not but be 
highly offended at ſeeing a queſtion, concerning 
parliamentary privilege, unneceſſarily ſtarted at a 
ſeaſon ſo untavourable to the houſe of commons, 
and by ſo very mean and inſignificant a perſon 
as the minor Onflow. They knew that the pre- 
ſent houſe of commons, having coinmenced 
hoſtilities with the people, and degraded the 
authority of the laws by their own example, 
were likely enough to be reſiſted, per fas & nefas. 
If they were really friends to privilege, they 


would have thought the queſtion of right too 


dangerous to be hazarded at this ſeaſon, and, 
without the formality of a convention, would 
have left it undecided. | 


T rave been filent hitherto, though not from 
that ſhameful indifference about the intereſts of 
ſociety, which too many of us profeſs, and call 

E 2 moderation. 
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moderation. I confeſs, Sir, that I felt the pre- 
judices of my education, in favour of a houſe 
of commons, ſtill hanging about me. I thought 
that a queſtion, between law and privilege, 
could never be brought to a formal deciſion, 
without inconvenience to the public ſervice, or 
a manifeſt diminution of legal liberty ;—that it 
ought therefore to be carefully avoided: and 
when I ſaw that the violence of the houſe of 
commons had carried them too far to retreat, I 
determined not to deliver a haſty opinion upon 
a matter of ſo much delicacy and importance. 


Trex ſtate of things is much altered in this 
country, ſince it was neceſſary to protect our 
_ repreſentatives againſt the direct power of the 


crown. 


ence. Formerly it was the intereſt of the peo- 
ple, that the privileges of parliament ſhould be 
left unlimited and undefined. At preſent it is 
not only their intereſt, but J hold it to be eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to the preſervation of the con- 
ſtit ution, that the privileges of parliament ſhould 
be ſtrictly aſcertained, and confined within the 
narroweſt bounds the nature of their inſtitution 
will admit of. Upon the ſame principle, on 
which J would have reſiſted prerogative in the 


laſt century, I now reſiſt privilege. It is indif- 
| ferent 


We have nothing to apprehend from | 
prerogative, but every thing from undue influ» 
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ferent to me, whether the crown, by its own 


immediate aQ, impoſes new, and diſpenſes with 
old laws, or whether the ſame arbitrary power 
produces the ſame effects through the medium 
of the houſe of commons. We truſted our re- 
preſentatives with privileges for their own de- 
fence and ours. We cannot hinder their deſer- 
tion, but we can prevent their carrying over 
their arms to the fervice of the enemy.—lt wall 
be ſaid, that I begin with endeavouring to re- 
duce the argument concerning privilege to a 
mere queſtion of convenience ;j—that I deny 
at one moment what I would allow at another; 
and that to reſiſt the power of a proſtituted houſe 
of commons may eſtabliſh a precedent injurious 
to all future parliaments.—To this I anſwer ge- 


nerally, that human affairs are in no inſtance 


governed by ſtrict poſitive right. If change of 
circumſtances were to have no weight in direQ- 
ing our conduct and opinions, the mutual in- 
tercourſe of mankind would be nothing more 


than a contention between poſitive and equita- 


ble right. Society would be a ſtate of war, 
and law itſelf would be injuſtice. On this ge- 


neral ground, it is highly reaſonable, that the 


degree of our ſubmiſſion to privileges, which 
have never be defined by any poſitive law, 
ſhould be conſidered as a queſtion of conveni- 


ence, and proportioned to the confidence we re- 
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poſe in the integrity of our repreſentatives. A 
to the injury we may do to any future and more 
reſpectable houſe of commons, I own I am not 
now ſanguine enough to expect a more plentiful 
harveſt of parliamentary virtue in one year than 
another. Our political climate is ſeverely alter- 
ed; and, without dwelling upon the depravity 
of modern times, I think no reaſonable man 
will expect that, as human nature is conſtituted, 
the enormous influence of the crown ſhould ceaſe 
to prevail over the virtue of individuals. The 
miſchief lies tco deep to be cured by any remedy, 
leſs than ſome great convulſion, which may ei- 
ther carry back the conſtitution to its original 
Principles, or utterly deſtioy it. I do not doubt 
that, in the firſt ſeflion after the next election, 
ſome popular meaſures may be adopted. The 
Preſent houſe of commons have injured them- 
ſelves by a too early and public profeſſion. of 


their principles; and if a ſtrain of proſtitution, 


which had no example, were within the reach 


of emulation, it might be imprudent to hazard 


the experiment too ſoon. But after all, Sir, it 
is very immaterial whether a houſe of commons 
ſhall preſerve their virtue for a week, a month, 
or a year. The influence, which makes a ſep- 
tennial parliament dependent upon the pleaſure 
of the crown, has a permanent operation, and 


cannot fail of ſucceſs —My premiſes, I know, 
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will be denied in argument, but every man's 
conſcience tells him they are 'true. It remains 
then to be conſidered, whether it be for the in- 
tereſt of the people that privilege of parliament 
[which *, in reſpect to the purpoſes, for which 
it has hitherto been acquieſced under, is merely 
nominal] ſhould be contracted within ſome cer-- 
tain limits, or whether the ſubje& Hall be left 
at the mercy of a power, arbitrary upon the face 


of it, and notoriouſly under the direction of the 


crown. 


I Do not mean to decline the queſtion of rigbt. 
On the contrary, Sir, I join iſſue with the 
advocate s for privilege and affirm, that, „ex- 
« ceptin” the caſes, wherein the houſe of com- 
«© mons are a court of judicature, Ito which, 
« from the nature of their office, a coercive 
« power muſt belong] and excepting ſuch con- 


| © tempts as immediately interrupt their procefd- 


66 ings, they have no 1 authority to "_—_ 
56 indi t vert ons 

* 50 The neceſſity of focacing the houſe of commons | 
« againſt the King's power, ſo that no interruption 
might be given either to the attendance of the mem 
bers in parliament, or to the freedom of debate, was 
the foundation of parliamentary privilege; and we 
may obſerve, in all the addreſſes of new appointed 
Speakers to the Sovereign, the utmoſt privilege they 
demand is liberty of ſpeech and freedom from arreſts, 
The very Mord privilege, means no more than immu- 
nity, oc a ſafeguacd to the party who polletles it, and. 
can never be conſtrued into an active power of invad- 
ing the rights of others.“ 
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% ſon any man for any ſuppoſed violation of 
« privilege whatſoever.”——It is not pretended 
that privilege, as now claimed, has ever been 
defined or confirmed by ſtatute ; neither can 
it be ſaid, with any colour of truth, to be a 
part of the common law of England, which had 
grown into preſcription, long before we knew 
any thing of the exiſtence of a houſe of com- 
mons. As for the law of parliament it is only 
another name for the privilege in queſtion ; and 
ſince the power of creating new privileges has 
been formally renounced by both houſes, —fince 
there is no code, in which we can ſtudy the law 
of parliament, we have but one way left to make 


_ ourſelves acquainted with it 5—that is, to com- 


pare the nature of the inſtitution of a houſe of 
commons, with the facts upon record. To eſ- 
tabliſh a claim of privilege in either houſe, and 
to diſtinguiſh original right from uſurpation, it 
muſt appear that it is indiſpenſably neceſſary for 
the performance of the duty they are employed 
in, and alſo that it has been uniformly allowed. 
From the firſt part of this deſcription it follows 
clearly, that whatever privilege does of right be- 
long to the preſent houſe of commons, did equal- 
ly belong to the firſt aſſembly of their predeceſ- 
ſors, was as compleatly veſted in them, and 
might have been exerciſed in the ſame extent. 


From the ſecond we muſt infer that privileges, 
which 
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which for ſeveral centuries, were not only never 
allowed, but never even claimed by the houſe of 
commons, muſt be founded upon uſurpations 
The conſtitutional duties of a houſe of commons, 
are not very complicated nor myſterious. They 
are to propoſe or aſſent to wholeſome laws for 


the benefit of the nation. They are to grant the 


neceſſary aids to the King ;—petition for the re- 
dreſs of grievances, and proſecute treaſon or high 
crimes againſt the ſtate. If unlimited privilege 
be neceſlary to the performance of theſe duties, we 
have reaſon to conclude that, for many centu- 
ries after the inſtitution of the houſe of com- 
mons, they were never performed. I am not 
bound to prove a negative, but I appeal to the 
Engliſh hiſtory when I affirm that, with the ex- 
ceptions already ſtated, (which yet I might ſafe- 
ly relinquiſh) there is no precedent, from the 
year 1265 to the death of Queen Elizabeth, of 
the houſe of commons having impriſoned any 
man (not a member of their houſe) for con- 
tempt or breach of privilege. In the moſt fla- 
grant caſes, and when their acknowledged pri- 


| vileges were molt groſsly violated, the poor Com- 


mans, as they then ſtiled themſelves, never took 
the power of puniſhment into their own hands. 
They either ſought redreſs by petition to the 
King, or, what is more remarkable, applied 


tor juſtice to the houſe of lords; and when ſatis- 
—— faction 
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faction was denied them or delayed, their only 


remedy was to refuſe proceeding upon the King's 
buſineſs. So little conception had our anceſtors 


of the monſtrous doctrines, now maintained 


concerning privilege, that, in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, even liberty of ſpeech, the vital princi- 
ple of a deliberative aſſembly, was reſtrained, 
by the Queen's authority, to a ſimple aye or no, 
and this reſtriction, though impoſed upon three 
ſucceſſive parliaments “, was never once diſput- 
ed by the houſe of commons, 


I xNow there are many precedents of arbi- 
trary commitments for contempt. But, befides 
that they are of too modern a date to warrant a 
preſumption that ſuch a power was originally 


veſted in the houſe of commons, Tad alone 


does not conſtitute Right. If it does, general 


_ warrants were lawful. —An ordinance of the two 


houſes has a force equal to law; and the crimi- 
nal juriſdiction aſſumed by the commons in 
1621, in the caſe of Edward Loyd is a good 
precedent, to warrant the like proceedings a- 
gainſt any man, who ſhall unadviſedly mention 


the folly of a King, or the ambition of a Prin- 


ceſs.— The truth is, Sir, that the greateſt and 
moſt W TrEen7i part of the privileges now 
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contended for, were introduged and aſſerted by 
a houſe of commons which, aþoliſhed-both mo- 
narchy and peerage, and whoſe proceedings, 
although they ended in one glorious act of ſub- 
ſtantial juſtice, could no way be reconciled to 
the forms of the conſtitution. Their ſucceſſors 
profited by the example, and confirmed th-1r 
power by a moderate or a popular uſe of it. 
Thus it grew by degrees, from a notorious in- 


novation at one period, to be tacitly admitted 


as the privilege of parliament at another. 


Ir however it could be proved, from conſi- 
derations of neceſſity or convenience, that an 


unlimited power of commitment ought to be 


intruſted to the houſe of commons, and that in 
fact they have exerciſed it without oppoſition, 
Mill, in contemplation of law, the preſumption 
is ſtrongly againſt them. It is a leading maxim 
of the laws of England (and, without it, all 
laws are nugatory) that there is no right with- 
out a remedy, nor any legal power without a 
legal courſe to carry it into effect. Let the 
power, now in queſtion, be tried by this rule. 
The Speaker iſſues his warrant of attachment. 
The party attached either reſiſts force with force, 
or appeals to a magiſtrate, who declares the 
warrant illegal, and diſcharges the priſoner. 
Does the law provide no legal means for inforc- 


Ing 
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ing a legal warrant ? Is there no regular pro- 
eccding pointed out in our law books to aſſert 
and vindicate the authority of ſo high a court as 
the houſe of commons? The queſtion is anſwer- 
ed directly by the fact. Their unlawful com- 
mands are reſiſted, and they have no remedy. 
The impriſonment of their own members is re- 
venge indeed, but it is no aſſertion of the privi- 
lege they contend for ®. Their whole proceed- 
ing ſtops, and there they ſtand, aſhamed to re- 
treat, and unable to advance. Sir, theſe ig- 
norant men ſhould be informed that the execu- 
tion of the laws of England is not left in this un- 
certain, defenceleſs condition. If the proceſs 
of the courts of Weſtminſter-hall be reſiſted, 
they have a direct courſe, ſufficient to inforce 
ſubmiſſion. The court of King's Bench com- 
mands the Sheriff to raiſe the poſſe comitatur. 
The courts of Chancery and Exchequer iſſue a 
4writ of rebellion, which muſt alſo be ſupported, 
if neceſſary, by the power of the county.—To 
whom will our honeſt repreſentatives direct their 
writ of rebellion ? The guards, I doubt not, are 


* Upon their own principles, they ſhould have com- 
mitted Mr, Wilkes, who had been guilty of a greater 
offence than even the Lord-Mayor or Alderman Oliver. 
But after repeatedly ordering him to attend, they at 
laſt adjourned beyond the day appointed for his attend- 
ance, and by this mean, pitiful evaſion, gave up the 
point. — Such is the force of conſcious guilt. 
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willing enough to be employed, but they know 
nothing of the doctrine of writs, and may think 
it neceſſary to wait for a letter from Lord Bar- 
rington. 


Ir may now be objected to me, that my ar- 
guments prove too much; for that certainly 
there may be inſtances of contempt and inſult 
to the houſe of commons, which do not fall 
within my own exceptions, yet, in regard to 
the dignity of the houſe, ought not to paſs un- 
puniſhed. Be it ſo.— The courts of criminal 
juriſdiction are open to proſecutions, which the 
Attorney General may commence by informa- 
tion or indictment. A libel, tending to aſperſe 
or vilify the houſe of commons, or any of their 
members, may be as ſeverely puniſhed in the 
court of King's Bench, as a libel upon the 
King. Mr. De Grey thought ſo, when he 
drew up the information upon my letter 
to his Majeſty, or he had no meaning in charg- 
Ing it to be a ſcandalous libel upon the houſe of 
commons. In my opinion, they would conſult 
their real dignity much better, by appealing to 
the laws when they are offended, than by vio- 


lating the firſt principle of natural juſtice, which 


torbids us to be judges, when we are parties to 


the cauſe *. 
10 


* „If it be demanded, in cafe a ſubject ſhould be 
committed by either houſe, for a matter manifeſtly 


n 
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I Do not mean to purſue them through the thin; 
remainder of their procegdings. In th ir firſt vote 
reſolutions, it is poſſible they might have been of eri 
deceived by ill-confidered precedents. For the 
reſt, there is no colour of palliation or excuſe, T1 
They have adviſed the King to reſume a power have 
of diſpenſing with the laws by royal proclama- ] it is 
tion*; and Kings we ſee are ready enough to and I 
follow ſuch advice. By mere violence, and them. 
without the ſhadow of right, they have expung-| he lo 
ed the record of a judicial proceedingF. No- ment 
* out of their juriſdiction, what remedy can he have? will di 
« IT anſwer, that it cannot well be imagined that the b 
* law, which favours nothing more than the liberty of aband 
*« the ſubjeR, ſhould give us a remedy againſt commit: able, 
« ments by the King himſelf, appearing to be illegal, 
„and yet give us no manner of redreſs againſt a com- ſenſe 
„ mitment by our fellow ſubjects, equally appearing ol the v 
© he unwarranted. But as this is a cale, which I am 
% perſuaded will never happen, it ſeems needleſs over ſhould 
« nicely to examine it.— Hawkins 2. 110. T! the ce 

N. B. He was a good lawyer, but no prophet. 

* That their practice might. be every way con forma. other \ 
ble to their principles, the houſe proceeded to adviſe the people 
crown to publiſh a proclamation univerſally acknoy- * 
ledged to be illegal. Mr. Moreton publicly proteſted 
againſt it before it was iſſued; and Lord Mansfield, 
though not ſcrupulous to an extreme, ſpeaks of it with * W] 
horror. It is remarkable enough that the very men who no ſcrup 
adviſed the proclamation, and who hear it arraigned though 
every day both within doors and without, are not da- record a 
ing enough to utter one word in its defence, nor hav gers of e: 
they ventured to take the leaſt notice of Mr. Wilkes fol /n, felon 
diſcharging the perſons apprehended under it. Ration 

' + Lord Chatham very properly called this the act a 44% af; 
have dou 


a mob, not of a ſenate, | 
thing 
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thing remained, but to attribute to their own 


vote a power of ſtopping the whole diſtribution 
of criminal and civil juſtice. 


ThE public virtues of the chief magiſtrate 
have long ſince ceaſed to be in queſtion. But 
it is ſaid that he has private good qualities, 
and I myſelf have been ready to acknowledge 
them. They are now brought to the teſt. If“ 
he loves his people, he will diſſolve a parlia- 
ment, which they can never confide in or re- 
ſpect. If he has any regard for his honour, he 
will diſdain to be any longer connected with ſuch 
abandoned proſtitution. But if it were conceiv- 
able, that a King of this country had loſt all 
ſenſe of perſonal honour, and all concern for 
the welfare of his ſubjects, I confeſs, Sir, I 
ſhould be contented to renounce the forms of 
the conſtitution once more, it there were no 
other way to obtain ſubſtantial juſtice for the 
people w. 


JUNIUS. 


* When Mr, Wilkes was to be puniſhed, they made 
no ſcruple about the privileges of parliament ; and al- 
though it was as well known as any matter of pubhe 
record and uninterrupted cuſtom could be, that the mem- 
bers of either houſe are privileged except in caſe of trea- 
ſon, felony, or breach of peace, they declared without he- 
firation that privilege of parliament did wot extend to the 
caſe of a ſeditious libel; and undoubteu qd would 


have done the ſame if Mr, Wilkes had dec proſecuted 
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LETTER XL. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD« 
VER TISER. 


SIR, 1. May, 1771. 


1 HEY, who object to detach- 
ed parts of Junius's laſt letter, either do not 
mean him fairly, or have not conſidered the ge- 
neral ſcope and courſe of his argument. — There 
are degrees in all the private vices.— Why not 
in public proſtitution ?—The influence of the 


crown naturally makes a ſeptennial parliament 


dependent. Does it follow that every houſe of 


for any other miſdemeaner whatſoever, The miniſtry 
are of a ſudden grown wonderfully careful of privileges, 
which their predeceſſors were as ready to invade. Ihe 
known laws of the land, the rights of the ſubjeR, the 
ſanctity of charters, and the reverence due to our magil- 
trates, mult all give way, without queſtion or reſiſtance, 
to a privilege of which no man knows either the origin 
or the extent. The houſe of commons judge of their 
own privileges without appeal :—they may take offence 
at the moſt innocent action, and iwpriſon the perſon who 
offends them, during their arbitrary will and pleaſure, 
The party has no remedy ;—he cannot appeal from their 
Juriſdiction ; and if he queſtions the privilege, which he 
is ſuppoſed to have violated, it becomes an aggravation 
of his offence. Surely this doctrine is not to be found 
in Magna Charta. If it be admitted without limita- 
tion, I affirm that there is neither law nor liberty in 
this kingdoin, We are the ſlaves of the houſe of com- 
mons, and, through them, we are the ſlaves of the King 
and his miniſters. Anonymous. 
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commons will plunge at once into the /oweſt 
depths of proſtitution ?—Junius ſuppoſes that the 
preſent hguſe of commons, in going ſuch enor- 


mous lengths, have been imprudent to themſelves, 


as well as wicked to the public ; that their ex- 
ample is not within the reach of emulation ;—and 
that, in the firſt ſeſſion after the next election, 
ſeme popular meaſures may probably be adopted. 
He does not expect that a diſſolution of parlia- 
ment will deſtroy corruption, but that at leaſt 
it will be a check and terror to their ſucceſſors, 
who will have ſeen that, in flagrant caſes, their 
conſtituents can and will interpoſe with effect. 
After all, Sir, will you not endeavour to remove 
or alleviate the moſt dangerous ſymptoms, be- 
cauſe you cannot eradicate the diſcaſe ? Will 
you not puniſh treaſon or parricide, becauſe the 
ſight of a gibbet does not prevent highway rob- 
beries? When the main argument of Junius 
15 admitted to be unanſwerable, I think it would 
become the minor critic, who hunts for ble- 
miſhes, to be a little more diſtruſtful of his own 
ſagacity.— The other obje&ion is hardly worth 
an anſwer. When Junius obſerves that Kings 
re ready enough to follow ſuch advice, he does 
not mean to infinuate that, if the advice of par- 


| lament were good, the King would be ready 


to follow it. 
PHILO JUNI Uu- 
LE Ts 
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LETTER XLVI. 


ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, 22. May, 1771 


V E R early in the debate upon 
the deciſion of the Middleſex election, it was 
well obſerved by Junius, that the houſe of com- 
mons had not only exceeded their boaſted prece- 
dent of the expulſion and ſubſequent incapacita- 
tion of Mr. Walpole, but that they had not even 
adhered to it ſtrictly as far as it went. After 
convicting Mr. Dyſon of giving a falſe quota- 
tion from the journals, and having explained 
the purpoſe, which that contemptible fraud was 
intended to anſwer, he proceeds to ſtate the 
vote itſelf, by which Mr. Walpole's ſuppoſed 
incapacity was declared,—viz. ** Reſolved, 
© That Robert Walpole, Eſq; having been this 
5 ſeſſion of parhament committed a priſoner to 
ce the Tower, and expelled this houſe for a high 
ce breach of truſt in the execution of his office, 
& and notorious corruption when ſecretary at 
ec war, was and is incapable of being elected a 
* member to ſerve in this preſent parliament.” 
And then obſerves that from the terms. 


the vote, we have no right to annex the incapa- 
| citation 
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citation to the expulſion only, for that, as the 
propoſition ſtands, it muſt ariſe | equally from 
the expulſion and the commitment to the Tower. 
REI believe, Sir, no man, who knows any thing 
of dialectics, or who underſtands Engliſh, will 
diſpute the truth and fairneſs of this conſtruc- 
tion. But Junius has a great authority to ſup- 
pon port him, which to ſpeak with the Duke of 
was Grafton, I accidentally met with this morning 
om- in the courſe of my reading. It contains an 


ce. Jadmonition, which cannot be repeated too of- 


ita-MWten. Lord Sommers, in his excellent tract 
ven upon the rights of the people, after reciting the 
ter votes of the convention, of the 28th'of January, 


ota- 1689, viz.—“ That King James the Second, 


ned having endeavourcd to ſubvert the conſtitu- 
was tion of this kingdom by breaking the original 
the contract between King and people; and by 
oed the advice of jeſuits and other wicked perſons 
red, having violated the fundamental laws, and 
this“ having withdrawn himſelf out of this king- 
r to dom, hath abdicated the government, &c.“ 
1igh{—makes this obſervation upon it. The word 
« abdicated relates to all the clauſes aforegoing, 
«as well as to his deſerting the kingdom, = 
« elſe they would have been wholly in vain.” 

And that there might be no pretence for eonfin- 
ing the abdication merely to the withdrawingys 


Lord Sommers farther obſerves, That King 
James 
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James, by refuſing ta govern us according ts that 
law, by which he beld the crown, did implicith 
renounce bis title to tt. . 


IF Funiuss conſtruction of the vote againf 
Mr. Walpole be now admitted, (and indeed] 
cannot comprehend how it can honeſtly be diſ. 
puted) the advocates of the houſe of common 
muſt either give up their precedent entirely, or 
be reduced to the neceſſity of maintaining one 
of the groſſeſt -abſurdities imaginable, viz, 
46 That a commitment to the Tower is a con 
66 ſtituent part of, and contributes half at leaſt 
c to the incapacitation of the perſon who ſut 
6 fers it. 


I NEED not make you any excuſe for endea- 
vouring to keep alive the attention of the public 
to the deciſion of the Middleſex election. The 
more I conſider it, the more I am convince 
that, as a fad, it is indeed highly injurious te 
the rights of the people; but that, as a prece 
dent, it is one of the moſt dangerous that eve 

was eſtabliſhed againſt thoſe who are to come 
after us. Yet I am ſo far a moderate man, tha 
J verily believe the majority of the houſe 
commons, when they paſſed this dangerous 
vote, neither underſtood the queſtion, nor kne' 
the conſequence of what they were doing 
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Their motives were rather deſpicable than eri- 
minal in the extreme. One effed they certainly 
did not foreſee. They are now reduced to 
ſuch a ſituation, that if a member of the preſent 
houſe of commons were to conduct himſelf ever 
ſo improperly, and in reality deſerve to be ſent 
back to his conſtituents with a mark of diſgrace, 
they would not dare to expel him ; becauſe they 
know that the people, in order to try again the 
great queſtion of right, or to thwart an odious 
houſe of commons, would probably overlook 
his immediate unworthineſs, and return the 
ſame perſon to parliament. But, in time, the 
precedent will gain ſtrength. 
commons will have no ſuch apprehenſions, con- 
ſequently will not ſcruple to follow a precedent, 
which they did not eſtabliſh. The miſer him» 
ſelf ſeldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his extor- 


tion; but his heir ſucceeds to him of courſe, and 


takes poſſeſſion without cenſure. No man ex- 
peas him to make reſtitution, and no matter 
for his title, he lives quietly upon the eſtate. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 


A future houſe of 
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S IR, 25. May, 1771 « judg 


I conerss my partiality to 


Junius, and feel a conſiderable pleaſure in being 


able to communicate any thing to the public, inf cenſi 
ſupport of his opinions. The doctrine, laid 
down in his laſt letter, concerning the power d Now 
the houſe of commons to commit for contempt f theſe 
is not ſo new as it appeared to many people, loctrine 
who, dazzled with the name of rivilæge, had allows 
- never ſuffered themſelves to examine the queſ nem. 
tion fairly. In the courſe of my reading this mort profsly -; 
ing, I met with the following paſſage in the jour ber © tf 
nals of the houſe of commons. (Vol. iſt. page 1Z. ele 
603. Upon occaſion of a juriſdiction unlawfulſin ſuch 
aſſumed by the houſe in the year 1621, Mr. At ”; Pro 
torney-Genefal Noye gave his opinion, as fol ding ou 
lows. No doubt but, in ſome cafes, thi 8 
& houſe may give judgment ;—in matters 0 Taz v 
& returns, and concerning members of ou arliame: 
4 houſe, or falling out in our view in parlia Pan We 
ey are 


& ment; but, for foreign matters, knowetl 


55 not how we can judge it.—Knoweth not tha 4 gOVe 


«6 We 


ce we have been uſed to give judgment in any 
te caſe, but thoſe beforementioned.” 


Six Edward Coke, upon the ſame ſubject, 

Ab ſays, (page 604) No queſtion but this is a 
„ houſe of record, and that it hath power of 

« judicature in fome caſes have power to 
I. judge of returns and members of our houſe 
© one, no member, offending out of the parlia- 


nl ment, when be came bitber and juſtified it, was 
F cenſured for it.“ 5 
9 18 i dF 213 6 

lai 


Now, Sir, if you will compare the opinion 
ff theſe great ſages of the law with Junius's 
loctrine, you will find they tally exactly. — He 
allows the power of the houſe to commit their 
wn. members; (which however they may 
groſsly abuſe.) He allows their power in caſes 
here they are acting as a court of judicature, 
iz. elections, returns, &c.—and he allows it 
n ſuch contempts as immediately interrupt 
heir proceedings, or, as Mr. Noye expreſſes it, 
alling out in their view in parliament. 


Taz v, who would carry the privileges of 
Parliament farther than Junius, either do not 
nean well to the public, or know not what 
hey are doing. The government of England 
a government of law. We betray ourſelves, 
66 yt | | e 
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96 
we contradi& the ſpirit of our laws, and we 
ſhake the whole ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudence, 
whenever we intruſt a diſcretionary power over 
the life, liberty, or fortune of the ſubjeQ, to 
any man, or ſet of men whatloever, upon a pre: 


ſumption that it will not be abuſed. 
. PHILO JUNIUS. 


LETTER XLVII. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC Ad 
VER TISER. 


— 


SIR, 28. Mey, 1771, 
A N Y man, who takes the trou 
ble of peruſing the journals of the houſe 
commons, will ſoon be convinced, that ver 
little, if any regard at all, ought to be paid 
the reſolutions of one branch of the legiſlatur: 
— of the law of the land, or even 
what they call the law of parliament. It w 
appear that theſe reſolutions have no one of t 
properties, by which, in this country, partici 
larly, law is diſtinguiſhed from mere vu a! 
pleaſure; but that, on the contrary they bel 
every mark of a power arbitrarily aſſumed a 
capriciouſly applied: That they are uſui 
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unworthy purpoſe of paſſion or party that 
the law is ſeldom declared until aſter the fact, by 
which it is ſuppoſed to be violated that legiſla- 
tion and juriſdiction are united in the ſame per- 
ſons, and exerciſed at the ſame moment and 
that a court, from whic n there is no appeal, aſ- 
ſumes an original juriſdio 'on in a criminal caſe 
—in ſhort, Sir, to collect a thouſand ab- 
ſurdities into one maſs, „ we have a law, 
ce which cannot be known becauſe it is ex pof? 
© falco, the party is both legiſlator and judge, 
© and the juriſdiction is without pra.“ Well 
might the judges ay, The law of parli ameni is 
oye Mie LY | 


fr i 


You will not wonder, Sir, that, with theſe 


qualificat ions, the declaratory reſolutions of the 


houſe of commons ſhould appear to be in perpe- 
tual contradiction, not only to common ſenſe 
and to the laws we are acquainted with, (and 
which alone we can obey) but even to one ano- 
ther. I was led to trouble you with theſe obſer» 
vations by a paſſage, which, to ſpeak in lute- 
firing, I met with this morning in the courſe of my 
reading, and upon which I mean to put a queſ- 
tion to the advocates for privilege. On the 8th 
of March 1704, (vide Journals, Vol. 14. p- 
565.) the houſe thought proper to come to the 
following reſolutions.— 1. That no commoner 


Yor. II. F 40 of 
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© jons for breach of pripilege or contempt of that 
* houſe, ought to be by any writ of Habeas Corpus, 
«© made to appear in any other place, or before 
ce any other judicature, during that ſeſſion of 
<< parhament, wherein {uch perſon was fo com- 
6 mitted.” 


2. „ THAT the Serjeant at Arms, attending: 
*< this houſe do make no return of or yield any 
* obedience to the ſaid writs of Habcas Cor pur, 
s and for ſuch his refuſal, that he have the pro- 
ce tection of the houtg of commons?” *. 


WELBORE ELLIS, What fay you? 1s chis the 
Haw of parliament or is it not? Iam a plain 
man, Sir, and cannot {ollow you through the 
phlegmatic forms of an oration. Speak out, 
Grildrig,—ſay yes, or no.—lIt you ſay yes, I 
ſuzll then inquire by what authority Mr. De 


* If there be in reality any ſuck law in England, as 
the /aw of parliument, which, (under the exceptions 
ſtated in my letter on privilege) I confeſs, after long de- 
liberation, I very much doubt, it certainly is not con- 
ſtituted by, nor can it be collected from the reſolutions 
of either houſe, whether cnadting or declaratory. , I de- 
lire the reader will compare the above reſoluticn of the 
year 1594, with the following of the zd of April, 1628, 
— Refoboed, Tat the writ of Habeas Corpus cannot 
«© be denied, but ought to be granted to every man, 
4 that is committed or detained in priſon, or otherwiſe 
„ reftrained, by the command of the King, the Privy 
* Council, or any other, he praying the ſame.” 
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Crey, the honeſt Lord Mansfield, and the Ba- 
tons of the Exchequer, dared to grant a writ of 
Habeas Corpus for bringing the bodies of the 
Lord Mayor and Mr. Oliver before them, and 
why the Lieutenant of the Tower made any 
return to a writ, which the houſe of commons 
had, in a ſimilar inſtance, declared to be unlaw- 
ful.—If you ſay no, take care you o not at 
once give up the cauſe, in ſupport -of which 
you have ſo long and ſo laboriouſſy tortured your 
underſtanding. Take care you do not confeſs 
that there is no teſt by which we can diſtinguiſh, 
no evidence by which we can determine what 
is, and what is not the law of parliament. The 
reſolutions I have quoted ſtand upon your jour- 
nals, uncontroverted and unrepealed they 
contain a declaration of the law of parliament 
by a court, competent to the queſtion, and whoſe 
deciſion, as you and Lord Mans field ſay, muſt 
be law, becauſe there is no appeal from it, and 
they were made, not haſtily, but after long de- 
liberation upon a conſtitutional queſtion.— 
What farther ſan&ion or ſolemnity will you 
annex to any reſolution of the preſent houſe 
of commons, beyond what appears upon the 
face of thoſe two reſolutions, the legality of 
which you now deny. If you ſay that parlia- 
ments are not infallible, and that Queen Anne, 


in conſequence of the violent proceedings of that 
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houſe of commons, was obliged to prorogue a1] 
diſſolve them, I ſhall agree with you very hea1/. 
ly, and think that the precedent ought to | 
followed immediately. But you, Mr. Ellis, wh 
hold this language, are inconſiſtent with yer 
own principles. You have hitherto maintain! 
that the houſe of commons are the ſole juds; 
of their own privileges, and that their declar. 
tion does, 7/9 facto, conſtitute the law of pai 
liament ; yet now you confeſs that parliamen 
are fallible, and that their reſolutions may b 
illegal, conſequently that their reſolutions do 15 
conſtitute the law of parliament. When thi 
King was urged to diſſolve the preſent perlia- 
ment, you adviſed him to tell his ſubjects, that 
be was careful not to aſſume any of thoſe powern 
which the conflitution bad placed in other hands, 
&c. Yet Queen Anne, it ſeems, was juſtified 
in exerting her. prerogative to ſtop a houle of 
commons, Whoſe proceedings, compared with 
thoſe of the aſſembly, of which you are a moſt 


worthy member, were the perfection of juſtice 


and reaſon. 


IN what a labyrinth of nonſenſe does a man 
involve himſelf who labours to maintain falſe- 
hood by argument? How much better would it 
become the dignity of the houſe of commons to 
ſpeak plainly to the people, and tell us at once, 

that 
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| that their will muſt be obeyed, not becauſe it is laws 
3 ful and rea/onable, but becauſe it is their will. 
Their conſtituents would have a better opinion 
t of their candour, and, I promiſe you, not 2 
| worſe opinion of their integrity, 


PHILO JUNIUS. 


LETTER XLIL 


| TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON- 


MY LORD, 22. June, 1771. 


* H E proſound reſpect I bear to 
the gracious Prince, who governs this country 
with no leſs honour to himſelf than ſatisfaction 
to his ſubjects, and who reitores you to your 
rank under his ſtandard, will fave you from a 
multitude of reproaches. The attention I ſhould 
have paid to your failings is involuntarily at- 
trated to the hand that rewards them; and 
though I am not ſo partial to the royal judg- 
ment, as to affirm, that the favour of a King 
can remove mountains of infamy, it ſerves to 
leſſen at leaſt, for undoubtedly it divides the bur- 


then. While TI remember how much is due to 


bis facred charaQ-r, I cannot with any decent 
appearance of propriety, call you the meaneit 
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ployment for us both. 
ſons, who have been loudeſt in their profeſh- 


402 LE TT 
and the baſeſt fellow in the kingdom. I protef, 
my Lord, I do not think you ſo. You vil 


have a dangerous rival, in that kind of fame 
which you have hitherto ſo happily direQ 
your ambition, as long as there is one man liy. 
ing, who thinks you worthy of his confidence 
and fit to be. truſted with any ſhare in his go. 
vernment. I confeſs you have great intrink; 
merit; but take care you do no: value it to 
highly. Conſider how much of it would have 
been loſt to the world, i? the King had not gra- 
cioull y affixed his ſtamp, and given it currency 
among his ſubjects. If it be true that a virtu- 
ous man, ſtrugghng with adverſity, he a ſcene 


worthy of the gods, the glorious contention, 
between you and the beſt of Princes, deſerves a 
circle, equally attentive and reſpeQable. | 
think I already ſce other gods * from the 


earth to behold it. 


Burr this language is too mild for the occa- 
fion. The King is determined, that our abili- 
ties ſhall not be loſt to ſociety. The perpetra- 
tion and deſcription of new crimes will find em- 


My Lord, if the per- 


ons of patciotiſm, had done their duty to the 
public with the ſame zeal and perſeverance that 
1 did, I will not aſſert that government would 

have 


\ 
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cious Sovereign muſt have ſpared his ſubjects 
this laſt inſult *, which, if there be any feeling 
left among us, they will reſent more than even 
the real injuries they received from every mea- 
ſure of your Grace's adminiſtration. In vain 
would he have looked round him for another 
character ſo conſummate as yours. Lord Manſ- 
field ſhrinks from his principles; his ideas 


of government perhaps go farther than your | 
own, but his heart diſgraces the theory of his 


underſtanding.—Charles Fox is yet in bloſſom; 
and as for Mr. Wedderburne, there is ſome- 


1 thing about him, which even treachery cannot 
truſt. For the preſent therefore, the beſt of 
Princes muſt have contented himſelf with Lord 
Sandwich.—You would long ſince have re- 


ceived your final diſmiſhon and reward; and J, 
my Lord, who do not eſteem you the more for 
the high office you poſſeſs, would willingly have 
followed you to your retirement. There is 
ſurely ſomething ſingularly benevolent in the 
character of our Sovereign. From the moment 
he aſcended the throne, there is no crime, of 
which human nature 1s capable, (and I call upon 
the Recorder to witneſs it) that has not appear- 
ed venial in his fight. With any other Prince, 


*The Duke was lately appointed. Lord Privy Seal. 
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104 LETTERS OF 
the ſhameful deſertion of him, in the midſt of 
that diſtreſs, which you alone had created, —in 
the very criſis of danger, when he fancied he 
ſaw the throne already ſurrounded by men of 
virtue and abilities, would have outweighed the 
memory of your former fervices. But his Ma- 
jeſty is full of juſtice, and underſtands the doc- 
trine of compenſations. He remembers with 
gratitude how ſoon you had accommodated 
your morals to the neceſſity of his ſervice ;j— 
how cheartully you had abandongd the engage- 
ments of private friendſhip, and renounced the 
moſt ſolemn profeſſions to the public. The fa- 
crifice of Lord Chatham was not loſt upon 
him. Even the cowardice and perfidy of de- 
ſerting him may have done you no diſſervice in 
his eſteem. The inſtance was painful, but th* 
principle might pleaſe. | | 


Vo did not negle& the magiſtrate, while 
you flattered the man. The expulſion of Mr. 
Wilkes predetermined in the cabinet ; the 
power of depriving the ſubje& of his birth- 
right, attributed to a reſolution of one branch 
of the legiſlature ;—the conſtitution impudently 
invaded by the houſe of commons ;—the right 
of detending it treacherouſly renounced by the 
houſe of lords.—T heſe are the ſtrokes, my Lord, 
which, in the preſent reign, recommend to of- 
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— x 


of ace, and conſtitute a miniſter. They would | 
by have determined your Sovereign's judgment, if 
ne they had made no impreſſion upon his heart. [| 
of We need not look for any other ſpecies of merit | | 
he to account for his taking the earlieſt opportunity | | 
5 to recall you to his councils. Vet you have o- | 
c- 


| ther merit in abundance — Mr. Hine, —the 
th | Duke of Portland, —and Mr. Yorke.—-Breach 
| | of truſt, robbery, and murder. You would 
| think it a compliment to your gallantry, if I 
> | added rape to the catalogue hut the ſtile of 
your amours ſecures you from reſiſtance. I 
| know how well theſe ſeveral charges have been 
on i defended. In the firſt inſtance, the breach of 


42K —t⅜ 


le- truſt is ſuppoſed to have been its own reward. 
8 Mr. Bradihaw affirms upon his honour, (and ſo 


may the gift of ſmiling never depart from him !) 
that you reſerved no part of Mr. Hine's purchaſe- 
money for your own uſe, but that every ſhilling 
or it was fcrupulouſly paid to governor Bur— 
goyne. Make haſte, my Lord, —another pa- 
tent, applied in time, may keep the Oaks “ in 
the family. If not, Birnham Wood, fear, 
muſt come to the Macaroni. 


Tu Duke of Portland was in life your ear- 
lieſt friend. In defence of his propenty he had 


* A ſuperb villa of Col. Burgoyne, about this tune 
au verüled for ſale, 
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nothing to plead, but equity againſt Sir James 
Lowther, and preſcription againſt the crown. 
You felt for your friend; but the law muſt take 


its courſe. Poſterity will ſcarce believe that 


Lord Bute's ſon-in-law had barely intereſt e- 
nough at the treaſury to get his grant compleat- 
ed before the general election &. | 


ExouGcH has been ſaid of that deteſtable 
tranſaction, which ended in the death of Mr. 


 Yorke,—I cannot ſpeak of it without horror 


and compaſſion. 'To' excuſe yourſelf, you pub- 
licly impeach your accomplice, and to his mind 
perhaps the accuſation may be flattery. But in 
murder you are both principals. It was once a 
queſtion of emulation, and if the event had not 


diſappointed the immediate ſchemes of the clo- 


ſet, it might {till have been a hopeful ſubject of 
Jeſt and merriment between you. 


THr1s letter, my Lord, is only a preface tv 
my future correſpondence. The remainder of 


the ſummer ſhall be dedicated to your amuſe- 


ment. I mean now and then to rclieve the ſe- 


It will appear by a ſubſequent letter, that the 


Duke's precipitation, proved fatal to the grant. It 
looks like the hurry and confuſion of a young high- 
wayman, who takes a few ſhillings, but leaves the 
purſe and watch behind him. And yet the Duke was 
an old offender ! | 
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verity of your morning ſtudies, and to prepare 
you for the buſineſs of the day. Without pre- 
tending to more than Mr. Bradſhaw's ſincerity, 
you may rely upon my attachment, as long as 
you are in office. 


W1LL your Grace forgive me, if I venture 
to expreſs ſome anxicty for a man, whom I know 
you do not love? My Lord Weymouth has 
cowardice to plead, and a deſertion of a later 
date than your own. You know the privy ſeal 
was intended for him; and if you conſider the 
dignity of the poſt he deſerted, you will hardly 
think it decent to quarter, him on Mr. Rigby. 
Yet he muſt have bread, my Lord ;—or rather 
he muſt have wine. If you deny him the cup, 


there will be no keeping him within the pale of 


the miniſtry. 


JUNIUS. 


LET THE L 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAF= 
TO# \ 


MY LORD, 9. Julh, 1771. 


T H E influence of your Grace's 
fortune ſtill ſeems to preſide over the treaſury. 
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he genius of Mr. Bradſhaw inſpires Ms. 
Robinſon F. How remarkable it is, (and I 
ſpeak of it not as matter of reproach, but as 
ſomething peculiar to your character) that you 
have never yet formed a friendſhip, which has 
not been fatal to the object of it, nor adopted a 

cauſe, to which, one way orother, you have not 
done miſchief. Your attachment is infamy 
while it laſts, and which ever way it turns, 
leaves ruin and diſgrace behind it. The de- 
luded girl, who yields to ſuch a profligate, even 
while he is conſtant, forfeits her reputation as 
well as her innocence, and finds herſelf aban- 
doned at laſt to miſery and ſhame. Thus it 
happened with the beſt of Princes. Poor Ding- 
ley too !—] proteſt I hardly know which of 
them we ought moſt to lament ;—The unhap- 
py man, who finks under the ſenſe of his diſho- 
nour, or him who ſurvives it. Characters, ſo 
finiſhed, are placed beyond the reach of panegy- 
ric. Death has fixed his ſeal upon Dingley, 
and you, my Lord, have ſet your mark upon 


the other. 


THE only letter I ever addreſſed to the King 
was ſo unkindly received, that I believe I ſhall 


* By an intercepted letter from the Secretary of the 
Treaſury it appeared, that the friends of government 
were to be wery active in ſupporting the miniſterial no- 
mination of ſheritts, | 
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„ gever preſume to trouble his Majeſty in that 
19 way again. But my zeal for his ſervice is ſu- 
3 WW prior to negleR, and like Mr. Wilkes's patri- | 
u otiſm, thrives by perſecution. Yet his Majeſty | 
8 is much addicted to uſeful reading, and, if I 9 
2 am not ill- informed, has honoured the Public | | 
t WW Advertiſer with particular attention. TI have en- 
Jy deavoured therefore, and not without ſucceſs, 
„ las perhaps you may remember) to furniſh it 
vith ſuch intereſting and edifying intelligence, 
n as probably would not reach him through any 
iS other channel. The ſervices you have done the 
- nation, —your integrity in office, and ſignal fi- 
it delity to your approved good maſter, have been 
7- faithfully recorded. Nor have his own virtues 
been intirely neglected. Theſe letters, my 
Lord, are read in other countries and in other 
languages ; and I think I may affirm without 
vanity, that. the gracious character of, the beſt 
of Princts is by this time not only perfectly 
known to his ſubjeQs, but tolerably well under- 
IN {ſtood by the reit of Europe. In this reſpe& a- 
lone, I have the advantage of Nr. Whitchead. 
His plan, I think, is too narrow. He ſeems to 


5 Imanufadkure his verſes for the ſole uſe of the 
il WMhero, vio is ſuppoſed to he the ſubje & of them, 
and, that his meaning may not he exported 
nt n foreign bottoms, ſets all tranſlation at de- 
e | 
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- When that noxious planet approaches  ngland, 


ſhrievalty. 
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Your Grace's re appointment to a ſeat in 
the cabinet was announced to the public by the 
ominous return of Lord Bute to this country, 


he never fails to bring plague and peſtilence a. 
long with him. The K.ng already feels the 
malignant effect of your influence over hi; 
councils. Your former adminiſtration made 
Mr. Wilkes an Alderman of London, and Re- 
preſentative of Middleſex. Your next appear- 
ance in office is marked with his election to the 
In whatever meaſure you are con- 
cerned, you are not only diſappointed of fuc- 
ceſs, but always contrive to make the govern- 
ment of the beſt of Princes contemptible in his 
own eyes, and ridiculous to the whole world, 
Making all due allowance for the effect of the 
miniſter's declared interpoſition, Mr. Robinſon's 
activity, and Mr. Horne's new zeal in ſupport 
of adminiſtration, we ſtill want the genius of 
the Duke of Grafton to account for committing 
the whole intereſt of government in the city, 
to the conduct of Mr. Harley. I will not bear 
hard upon your faithful friend and emiſſary Mr, 
Touchet, for I know the difficulties of his ſitua- 
tion, and that a few lottery tickets are of uſe te 
his economy. There is a proverb concerning 
perſons in the predicament of this gentleman, 


which however cannot be ſtrictly applied to him. 
- al 
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it in : They commence dupes, and finiſh knaves. Now Mr. 


the | Touchet's character is uniform. I am con- 
try, vinced that his ſentiments never depended upon 
and, WW his circumſtances, and that, in the moſt proſper- 


CC 4s 
the 
his 


| man he is at preſent. But was there no other 
| perſon of rank and conſequence in the city, 


nade W whom government could confide in, but a noto- 
| Re- WE rious Jacobite ? Did you imagine that the whole 
Pear-W body of the Diſſenters, that the whole Whig- 
o the intereſt of London would attend at the levy, and 
con-W ſubmit to the directions of a notorious Jacobite ? 
 ſuc- 


Was their no Whig magiſtrate in the city, to 
vern- whom the ſervants of George the Third could 
n his intruſt the management of a buſineſs, ſo very 
vorld. intereſting to their maſter as the election of ſhe- 
F the riffs? Is there no room at St. James's, but for 
ions Scotchmen and Jacobites ? My Lord, I do not 
PPOTW mean to queſtion the ſincerity of Mr. Harley's 
us off attachment to his Majeſty's government. Since 
itting the commencement of the preſent reign, I have 
city ſeen ſtill greater contradictions reconciled. The 
beat principles of theſe worthy Jacobitès, are not ſo 
v M. Fabſurd, as they have been repreſented. Their 
ſitua-· ideas of divine right are not ſo much annexed 


uſe to the perſon or family, as to the political charac- 


rningggter of the Sovereign. Had there ever been an 
Tay honeſt man among the Stuarts, his Majeſty's 
> him, reſgnt friends would have been Whigs upon 
They principle. 


| ous ſtate of his fortune, he was always the very 
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principle. But the converſion of the beſt 6 
Princes has removed their ſeruples. They hav 
forgiven him the ſins of his Hanoverian anceſ. 
tors, and acknowledge the hand of providence 
in the deſcent of the crown upon the head cf x 
true Stuart. In you, my Lord, they alſo be. 
hold, with a kind of predilection, which bor: 
ders upon loyalty, the natural repreſentative of 
that illuſtrious family. The mode of your de- 
ſcent from Charles the Second is only a barto 
your pretenſions to the crown, and no way in- 
terrupts the regularity of your ſucceſſion to all 
the virtues of the S/uarts. 
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Tre unfortunate ſucceſs of the reverend 
Mr. Horne's endeavours, in ſupport of the mi- 
niſterial nomination of ſheriffs, will ] fear ob- 
ſtruct his preferment. Permit me to recom- 
mend him to your GCrace's protection. You 
will find him copioutly gitted with thoſe quali- 
ties of the heart, which uſually direct you in the 
choice of your friendſhips. He too was Mr. 
Wilkes's friend, and as incapable as you are 
of the liberal reſentment of a gentleman. No, 
my Lord,—it was the ſolitary, vindictive ma- 
lice of a monk, brooding over the infirmities 
of his friend, until he thought they quickened 
into public life; and feaſting with a rancorous 


rapture, upon the ſordid catalogue of his dil- 
treſſes. 
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treſſes. Now let him go back to his cloiſter. 
Ihe church is a proper retreat for him. 
principles he is already a Biſhop. 


In his 


The mention of this man has moved me from 
my natural moderation. 


Let me return to 
your Grace. You are the pillow, upon which I 
am determined to reſt all my reſentments. What 


idea can the beſt of Sovereigns form to himſelf 
| of his own government ?—in what repute can 


he conceive that he ſtands with his people, when 


he ſees, beyond the poſſibility of a doubt, that, 
| whatever be the office, the ſuſpicion of his fa- 


vour 1s fatal to the candidate, and that, when 
the party he wiſhes well to has the faireſt proſpect 
of ſucceſs, if his royal inclination ſhould unfor- 
tunately be diſcovered, it drops like an acid, 
and turns the election. This event, among o- 
thers, may perhaps contribute to open his Ma- 
jeſty's eyes to his real honour and intereſt. In 


ſpite of all your Grace cingenuity, he may at 


laſt perceive the inconvenience of ſelecting, 
ith ſuch a curious felicity, every villain in the 
ation to fill the various departments of his 
Yet I ſhould be ſorry to confine 


im in the choice either of his footmen or his 
rtiends, 


YOVErnment. 
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LETTER LI. 


FROM THE REVEREND MR. HORNE Tg 
1 JUNIUS. 


SIR, | 13. July 1771. 


F AR CE, Comedy, and Tragedy, 
illes, Foote, and Junius, united at the ſame 
time, againſt one poor Parſon, are fearful odds, 
The two former are only labouring in their vo- 
cation, and may equally plead in excuſe, tha 
their aim is a livelihood. I admit the plea for 
the ſecord ; his is an honeſt calling, and clothes 
were lawful game; but I cannot ſo readily ap- 
prove Mr. Wilkes, or commend him for making 
patriotiſm a trade, and a fraudulent trade. But 
what ſhall I ſay to Junius? the grave, the ſo- 
lemn, the didaQic | ridicule, indeed, has bcen 
ridiculouſly called the teſt of truth ; but ſurely, 
to confeſs that you loſe your natural moderatin 
when mention is made of the man, does not 
promiſe much truth or juſtice when you ſpeak d 
him yourſelf. 


You charge me with „ a new zeal in ſuf 
6c port of adminiſtration, *” and with “ endea 


& yours in ſupport of the miniſterial nomina 
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tion of Sheriffs,” The reputation which your 
talents have deſervedly gained to the ſignature 
of Junius, draws from me a reply, which I diſ- 
dained to give to the anonymous lies of Mr. 
Wilkes. You make frequent uſe of the word 
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Centleman; J only call myſelf a Man, and deſire 


no other diſtinction: if you are either, you are 


bound to make good your charges, or to confeſs 


that you have done me a haſty injuſtice upon no 
authority. | 


I euT the matter fairly to iſſue. I ſay, 
that ſo far from any „ new zeal in ſupport. of 
adminiſtration,” I am poſſeſſed with the utmoſt 
abhorrence of their meaſures; and that I have 
ever ſhewn myſelf, and am ſtill ready, in any 
rational manner, to lay down all I have—my 
lite, in oppoſition to thoſe meaſures. I ſay, 
that I have not, and never have had any com- 
munication or connexion of any kind, directly 
or indirectly, with any courtier or miniſterial 
man, or any of their adherents: that I never 
have received, or ſolicited, or expected, or de- 
fired, or do now hope for, any reward of any 
ſort, from any party or ſet of men in admini- 
tration or oppoſition : I fay, that I never uſed 
any © endeavours in ſupport of the mi iſterial 
* nomination of Sheriffs.” : 


One 


That I did not 
ſolicit any one liveryman for his vote, for any + * 
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one of the candidates; nor employ any othef MW 2! 
perſon to ſolicit : and that I did not write one rea! 
ſingle line or word in favour of Meſſrs. Plumbe can 
and Kirkman, whom TI underſtand to have been in n 


ſupport ed by the miniſtry. 


You are bound to refute what J here ad. MW 1 
vance, or to loſe your credit for veracity : You 
muſt produce facts; ſurmiſe and general abuſe, «A 
in however elegant language, ought not to paſs 
for proofs. You have every advantage, and I} © T 
have every diſadvantage : you are unknown, 1“ © 
give my name : all parties, both in and out of 
adminiſtration, have their reaſons (which I ſhall MO © It 
relate hereafter) for uniting in their wiſhes a-“ M 
gainſt me: and the popular prejudice is as 
ſtrongly in your favour, as it is violent againit 
the Parion. 
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i | SINGULAR as my preſent ſituation 15, it ' 

WW. neither painful, nor was it unforeſeen. He i 

1 not fit for public buſineſs who does not even 

1 at his entrance prepare his mind for ſuch an e- 

5 vent. Health, fortune, tranquility, and pri- on 
'Þ vate cnexions I have ſacrificed upon the al- 

1 tar of the public; and the only return I receive, ff SI! 
| £2487 ill not concur to dupe and miſlead 2 | 

| 


Cenilefs multitude, is barely, that they have not 


yet torn me in pieces. That this has been the kation 
| | only 
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zly return, is my pride; and a ſource of more 
real ſatisfaction than honours or proſperity. 7 
can practiſe before I am old, the leſſons I learned 


in my youth; nor ſhall I ever forget the wordh 
| of my ancient Monitor, 


« ”Tis the laſt key-ſtone 


„ That makes the arch: the reſt that there 


© were put, 
% Are nothing till that comes to bind and 
£6 ſhut, | 
* Then ſtands it a triumphal mark ! then men 


„ Obierve the ſtrength, the height, the why 


i c and when 
*« It was erected ; and ſtill walking under, 
Meet ſome new matter to look up and 
« wonder!“ 


I am, 8 [ R, 
Your humble Servant, 


JOHN HORNE. 
LETTER LE 
TO THE REVEREND MR. HORN. 
SIR. 
1 CANNor deſcend to an alter- 


tation with you in the news- papers. But fince 
- I have 


24. July, 1771. 
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J have attacked your character, and you com- bor e. 
plain of injuſtice, I think you have ſome right na 
to an explanation. You defy me to prove, Wthat t 
that you ever ſolicited a vote, or wrote a word WMdctcf 
in ſupport of the miniſterial alderman. Sir, I R ould 
did never ſuſpect you of ſuch groſs folly. It a 7 
would have been impoſſible for Mr., Horne to ture i 
have ſolicited votes, and very difficult to have Wool. 

written for the news-papers in defence of that ice, 
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cauſe, without being detected and brought to 
ſhame. Neither do] pretend to any intelligence 
concerning you, cr to know more cf your con- 
duct, than you yourſelf have thought proper to 
communicate to the public. It is from your We inc 
own letters I conclude that you have ſold your- Ing the 
ſelf to the miniſtry : or, if that charge be too IM the ot 
ſevere, and ſuppoſing it poſſible to be deceived 

by appearances ſo very ſtrongly againſt you, TRE 


expect 
mmunit 
Some olc 
otman s i 


Ine, th 


what are your friends to ſay in your defence? though 
| muſt they not confeſs that, to gratify your per- {ilities) 
Wi ſonal hatred of Mr. Wilkes, you ſacrificed, as {Wdzment 
'Y far as depended upon ycur intereſt and abilities, Pur reſe; 
4 the cauſe of the country? I can make allowance at the c 
ou for the violence of the paſſions, and if ever I ver do 


ſhould be convinced that you hai no motive 
but to deſtroy Wilkes, I ſhall then be ready to 
do juſtice to your character, and to declare to 
the world, that I deſpiſe you ſomewhat leſs than 


I do at preſent. But as a public man, I mull 
for 
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; for ever condemn you. You cannot but know, 
+ W—nay, you dare not pretend to be ignorant, 
„chat the higheſt gratification of which the moſt 
d cdeteſtable in this nation is capable, 
1 {Wrou'd have been the defcat of Wilkes. I know 


It ha- man much better than any of you. Na- 
to ture intended him only for a gond-humoured 
ve Wool. A ſyſtematical education, with long prac- 
at ice, has made him a conſummate hypocrite. 
to ret this man, to ſay nothing of his worthy 
ce Miniſters, you have moſt aſhduouſly laboured 
n- Mogratify. To exclude Wilkes, it was not ne- 
to Heſſary you ſhould ſolicit votes for his opponents. 
zur Ne incline the balance as effectually by leſſen- 
ur- Ing the weight in one ſcale, as by increaſing if 
too MW the other. 

ved 

ou, IHE mode of your attack upon Wilkes 


e:? hough Tam far from thinking meanly of your 
per- bilities) convinces me, that you either want 
, as Wdgment extremely, or that you are blinded by 
es, Pur reſentment. You ought to have foreſeen, 
ince {Wat the charges you urged againſt Wilkes could 
er {ver do him any miſchief. After all, when 
tive Ne expected diſcoveries highly intereſting © ke 
ly to Immunity, what a pitiful detail did it end in! 
re to Rome old cloath:— a Welſh poney—a French 
than tman, and a hamper of claret. Indeed Mr. 
mult erne, the public ſhould, and / forgive him 
for his 
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his claret and his ſootmen, and even the 1mhp 
tion of making his brother chamberlain of Lon. 
don, as long as he ſtands forth againſt a mini. 
ſtry and parliament, who are domg every thing 
they can to enſlave the country, and as long a; 
he is a thorn in the King's fide. You will ng 
ſuſpe& me of ſetting up Wilkes for a pefrect cha- 
rafter. The queſtion to the public is, where 
ſhall we find a man, who, with purer princi. 
ples, will go the lengths, and, run the ha 
Zards that he has done? the ſeaſon calls fi 
ſuch a man, and he ought to be ſupported 
What would have been the triumph of that od. 
ous hypocrite and his minions, if Wilkes had 
been defeated ! It was nor your fault, reveren 
Sir, that he did not enjoy it completely.—But 
now I promiſe you, you have ſo little power to 
do miſchief, that J much queſtion whether the 
miniſtry will adhere to the promiſes they hate 
made you. It will be in vain to ſay that I am! 
a partizan of Mr. W kee, or perionally you 
enemy. You wil! convince no man, for yol 
do not believe it yourſelf. Yet, I confeſs, 1 an 
a little offended. at the low rate, at which yl 
ſeem to value my underſtanding. TI beg, Mr 
Horne, you will hereafter believe that 1 mes 
ſure the integrity of men, by their condud 
not by their profeſſions. Such tales may ente! 
| | tall 
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tain Mr. Oliver, or your grandmother, but 
truſt me, they are thrown away upon Junius. 


You ſay you are a man. Was it generous, 


was it manly, repeatedly to introduce into a 


news-paper, the name of a young lady, with 
whom you mult heretofore have lived on terms of 
politeneſs and good-humour ?—but I have done 
with you. In my opinion, your credit is irre- 
coverably ruined. Mr. Townſbend, I think is 
nearly in the ſame predicament.—Poor Oliver 
has been ſhamefully duped by you. You have 
made him ſacrifice all the honour he got by his 
impriſonment.—As for Mr. Sawbridge, whole 
character I really reſpeQ, I am aſtoniſhed he 
does not ſee through your duplicity. Never was 
ſo baſe a deſign ſo poorly conducted. —This let- 
ter, you ſee, is not intended for the public, but 
if you think it will do you any ſervice, you are 
at liberty to publiſh it. 


| JUNIUS: 


* This letter was tranſmitted privately by the 
Printer to Mr, tiorne, by Junlus's requeſt. Mr. Foine 


returned it to the Printer, with directions to publith it, 
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8 {ru 
ere 
FROM THE REVEREND MR. HORNE To WW ,, 
Jux1vus ” TO 
S1R TR 
. HY - 
: 5 * | Cart 
\ OU have dit 3 me. Fa 
When I told you that ſurmiſe and general abuſe, = 
in however elegant language, ought not to paſs # 
for proofs, I evidently hinted at the reply which _ 
] expeQed : but you have dropped your uſual ak 
: | 11. ; deſti 
elegance, and ſeem willing to try what will be 
; m 
the effect of ſurmiſe and general abuſe in very ge 
7 | ax 
coarſe language. .Your anſwer to my letter : 
. | ly fo 
(which I hope was cocl. and temperate and mo- F 
2 | 5 an 
deſt) has convinced me that my idea of a man 
: ; . of ci 
is much ſuperior to yours of a gntleman. Of 
your former letters I have always ſaid matcriem = 
fuperabat ofus + ] do not think ſo of the preſent ; 8 
1 a Tai 
the principles are more deteſtable than the ex- Fal 
11; | conſi 
preſſions are mean and illiberal. I am content- 
me 
ed that all thoſe who adopted tlie one ſhould for F 
at 
ever load me with the other. 
6c fur 
] c „ri 
I APPEAL to the common: ſenſe of the public, : 
. . _ ves 
to which J have ever directed myſelf: I believe 
; i i my 
they have it, though I am ſometimes hali-in- 15 
45 


clined 
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clined to ſuſpect that Mr. Wilkes has formed a 


truer judgment of mankind than I have. How- 
ever of this I am ſure, that there is nothing elſe 
upon which to place a ſteady reliance. Trick, 
and low cunning, and addrefling their preju- 
| dices and paſſions, may be the fitteſt means to 


T0 


125 carry a particular point; but if they have not 
5 common-ſenſe, there is no proſpe& of gaining 
uy for them any real permanent good. The ſame 
Fr | paſhons which have been artfully uſed by an 
. honeſt man for their advantage, may be more 
:h1ch | ; 
| artfully employed by a diſhoneit man for their 
uſual 5 
l be deſtruction. I defire them to apply their com- 
| . . p 
| mon-ſenſe to this letter of Junius, not for my 
VCI . 5 7 f 
| wh. fake but their own 5 it concerns tnem moſt near- 
ctter = ; | 
5 ly for the principles it contains lead to diſgrace 
mo- 
and ruin, and are inconſiſtent with our netion 
a man 
of civil ſociet 
Oi 20 
terien 2 5 5 
N ing charges which Juniut has brought 
- _ againſt me are made ridiculous by his own in- 
1 A® ; 4 © - 
3 conſiſtenc and ſelt-contradiction. He charges 
niet . . . 
A for me pofitively with a new zeal in ſupport of 
J 3 . . . 
: ©« adminitration ;?? and with 55 endeavours in 
e ſupport of the min-ſterial nomination of She- 
TY 4e riffs.“ And he aſſigns two inconſiſtent mo- 
ublic, WW, a 
Pe tires for my conduct: either that I have „ A 
eliceve . a 35 
; myſelf to the miniſtry;“ or am inſtigated 
alt-in- WM. CES 
wood by the fol.tary, vindictive malice of a monk: 
cli 
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either that I am influenced by a ſordid deſire of 
gain; or am hurried on by“ perſonal Hatred 
© and blinded by reſentment.” in his letter to 
the Duke of Grafton he ſuppoſes me actuated 
by both: in his letter to me he at firſt doubts 
which of the two, whether intereſt, or revenge 
is my motive: however, at laſt he determines 
for the former, and again poſitively aſſerts that 
«© the miniſtry have made me promiſes ;” yet 
he produces no inſtance of corruption, nor pre- 
tends to have any intelligence of a miniſterial 
connexion : he mentions no cz of perſonal 
atred to Mr. Wilkes, nor any rcaſon for my re- 
ſentment, or revenge; nor has Mr. Wilkes 
himſelf. ever hinted any, though repeatedly 
preſſ.d. When Junius is called upon to juſtity 
his accuſation, he anſwers, „he cannot de- 
& ſcend to an altercation with me in the neus— 
« papers.“ Junius, who eit only in the news- 
papers, who acknowledges “ he has attacked 
«© my character” zber-, and e thinks I have ſome 
ce right to an explanation ;” yet this Junius 
& cannot deſcend to an altercation in the news- 
ce papers!” and becauſe he cannot deſcend to 
an altercation with me in the news-papers, he 
ſends a letter of abuſe by the printer, which 
he finiſhes with telling me“ I am at liberty 
to ubliſb it.” This to be ſure is a moſt excel 
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ſent method to avoid an altercation in the news- 
papers. 


THe preofs of his poſitive charges are as ex- 
traordinary, Ife does not pretend to any in- 
ce telligence concerning me, or to know more 
« of my conduct than I myſelf have thought 
« proper to communicate to the public.” He 
does not ſuſpect me of ſuch groſs folly as to 
have ſolicited votes, or to have written ano- 
nymouſly in the news- papers; becauſe it is im- 
poſſible to do either of theſe without being de- 
tected and brought toſhame. Junius ſays this! 
Who yet imagines that he has himſelf written 
two years under that ſignature, (and more un- 
der otbers) without being detected [his warme 
eſt admirers will not hereafter add, without be- 
ing brought to ſhame. But though he did ne- 
ver ſuſpect me of ſuch groſs folly as to run the 
hazard of being detected and brought to ſhame 
by anonymous Writing, he infiſts that T have been 
guilty of a much groſſer folly of incurring the 
certainty of ſhame and detection by writings 
ſf:ga:d with my name! But this is a ſmall flight 
for the towering Funius - © He is FAR from 
thinking meanly of my abilities,” though 
he is © convinced that J want judgment ex- 
** tremely,” and can, „ really reſpect Mr. 
„ Sewbridge's character,“ though he declares 

G 3 him 
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him & to be ſo poor a creature as not to ““ ſee 
through the baſeſt deſign conducted in the 
. pooreſt manner !” And this moſt baſe deſign 
is conducted in the pooreſt manner, by a man 
whom he does not ſuſpect of groſs folly, and 


of whoſe abilities he is FAR from thinking 


mean ly bs 


SHOULD we aſk Junius to reconcile theſe 
contradictions, and explain this nonſenſe ; the 
anſwer is ready; “ö he cannot deſcend to an al- 
tercation in the news-papers,” 
InQarce to attack the character of any man: 
the throne is not too high, nor the cottage too 
low: his mighty mal:.ce can graſp both ex- 
tremes: he hints not his accuſations as inen, 


He feels no re- 


* I beg leave to introduce Mr, Horn to the character 
of the Double Dealer, 1 thought they bad been better 
acquainted,-—** Another very wrong objection had been 
© made by ſore, who have not taken leiſure to diſtin- 
„ cuiſh the characters. The hero of the play (mean- 
« 11g Mel/:font) is a gull, and made a fool and cheated, 
« Is every raan 2 gull and a fool tha: is deceivel ? 
« At tha: rate, I am afraid the two claſſes of men 
«© will be redured to one, and the knaves themſelves be 
« at a loſs to julify their title. But if an open, hogeſt- 
c hearte! man, who has an entire confdence in one, 
© whom be takes to be his friend, and who (to confirm 
© him in his opinion) in all appearance and upon ſeveral 
*© trials has buen fo; if this man be deceived by the 
© treachery of the other, muſt he of neceilicy com- 
© mence foo! iraracdiately, only becauſe the other has 
« proved a villain ?”—YRs, ſays parſon Horne. No, 
ſays Conzrev?, and he, I think, is allowed to have 


known ſomething of human nature, | 
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conjecture, or inference 3 but delivers them as 
toſiti ve afſ-rtions : Do the accuſed complain of 
injuſtice ? He acknowledges they have ſome 
ſort of right to an explanation; but if they aſk 
for {roofs and fads, he begs to be excuſed : and 
though he is no where elſe to be encountered— 


« he cannot deſcend to an altercation in the 


« news- papers.“ 


Ap this perhaps Junius may think * the li- 
& b:ral reſentment of a gentleman: this ſkulking 
aſſaſſination he may call courage. In all things 
as in this I hope we differ: 


«© thought that fortitude had been a mean 

« *Twixt fear and raſnneſs; not a luſt obſcene 
«« Or appetite of oFending ; but a ſkill 
And nice diſcernment between good and ill. 
Her ends are honeſly and public good, 

«© And without theſe ſhe is not underſtood.” 


Or two things however he has condeſcended 
to give proof. He very properly produces a 
y2wng lady to prove that I am not a man: and a 
good /d woman, my grandmother, to prove Mr. 
Oliver a fool. Poor old ſoul ! ſhe read her bi- 
ble far otherwiſe than Junius! ſhe often found 


there that the fins of the fathers had been viſit- 


ed on the children ; and therefore was cautious 
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that herſelf and her immediate deſcendents 
ſhould leave no reproach on her poſterity : and 

they left none: how little could the foreſee this 
reverſe of Junius, who viſits my political ſins 
upon my grandmother !] J do not charge this to 
the ſcorce of malice in him, it proceeded 1ntire- 
ly from his propenſity to blunder ; that whilſt 
he was reproaching me for introducing in the 
moſt harmleſs manner, the name of one fe- 
male, he night himſelf at the ſame inſtant, in- 
troduce 7wo. | 


1 am repreſented alternately as it ſuits Ju- 
nius's purpoſe, under the oppoiite characters of, 
a gloomy Moat, and a man of politenc/s and prod 
humour. I am called * a ſalitary Mon, in or- 
der to confirm the notion given of me in Mr. 
Wilkes's anonymous paragraphs, that I never 
laugh : and the terms of politeneſs and good Lu- 
mour on which J am ſaid to have lived hereto- 
fore with the young lady, are intended to con- 
firm other paragraphs of Mr. Wilkes, in which 
he is ſuppoſed to have offended me by refuſing 
bis daugbter. Ridiculous! Yet I cannot deny 
but that Junius has proved me unmanly and unge- 
nzrous as clearly as he has ſhewn me corrupt and 
vindictive and I will tell him more; I have 
paid the preſent Miniſtry as many vi/its, and 
esmpliments as ever J paid to the young lady, and 
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ſhall all my life treat them with the ſame polite- 
nfs and good humour. 


129 


Bur Junius “ begs me to believe that he 
« mea'ures the integrity of men by their con- 
duct, not by their frof//ions.”” Sure this Junius 
muſt imagine his readers as void of underſtand- 
inz, as he 1s of modeſty ! Where ſhall we find 
the ſtandard of n1s integrity? By what are we 


to meaſure the condud? of this lurking aſſaſſin? 


And he ſays this to me, whoſe conduct, 
wherever I could perionally appear, has been as 
direct and open and public as my words; I have 
not, like him, concealed myſelf in my chamber 
to ſhoot my arrows out of the window ; nor 
contented myſelf to view the battle from afar ; 
but publicly mixed in the engagement, and 
ſhared the danger. To whom have I, like him, 
refuſed my name upon complaint of injury ? 
what printer have I deſired to conceal me ? in 
the infinite variety of buſineſs I have been con- 
cerned, where it is not ſo eaſy to be faultleſs, 
which of my actions can he arraign ? to what 
danger has any man been expoſed, which I have 
not faced ? information, ation, impriſonment, or 
d-ath £ what labour have I refuſed ? what ex- 
pence have I declined ? what pleature have 
I not renounced ?—3But Junius, to whom 10 den- 


duc ä © meaſures the integrity of men 
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3 | 
« by their conduct, not by their profeſſions;“ 
himfc!f all the while being nothing but frofeſſi- 
ons, and thoſe too enonymons the political 1gno- 
rance or wilful falſhood of this declaimer is ex- 
treme: his own farmer letters juſtify both my 
conduct and thoſe whom his 4% letter abuſes : 
for the public meaſures, which Junius has been 
a'l along defending, were ours, whom he at- 
tacks; and the uniform oppoſer of thoſe mea- 
ſnares has been Mr. Wilkes, whoſe bad actions 
and intentions he endeavours to ſcreen. 


LET Junius now, if he pleaſes, change his 


abuſe ; and quitting his looſe hold of intereſt and 
denge, accuſe me of vanity, and call this de- 
fence boaſting. I own Ihave a pride to ſee ſta- 
tues decreed, and the higheſt honours conferred 
for meaſures and actions which all men have 
approved: whilſt thoſe who counſelled and 
cauſed them are execrated and inſulted. 'The 
darEneſs in which Junius thinks himſelf ſhroud- 
ed, has not concealed him; nor the artifice of 
only attacking under that ſignature thoſe he would 
pull down (whilſt he recommends by otber ways 
thoſe he would have promoted) diſguiſed from 
me whoſe partizan he is. When Lord Chat- 
ham can forgive the aukward fituation in which 
for the ſake of the public he was defigned!y 


placed by the thanks to him from the city: and 
| When 
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when WWilkes's name ceaſes to be neceſſary to 
Lord Rockingham to keep up a clamour againſt. 


the perſons of the miniſtry, without obliging the 
different factions now in oppoſition to bind 


themſelves beforehand to ſome certain points, 


and to ſtipulate ſome preciſe advantages to the 
public; then, and not till then, may thoſe 
whom he now abuſes expett the approbation of 
Junius. The approbation of the public for our 
faithful attention to their intcreſt by endeavours 
for thoſe ſtipulations, which have made us as 
obnoxious to the faQions in oppoſition as to 
thoſe in adminiſtration, is not perhaps to be ex- 
pected till ſome years hence ; when the public 
will look back and ſee how ſhamefully they 
have been deluded ;3 and by what arts they 
were made to loſe the golden opportunity of 
preventing what they will ſurcly experience,— 
a change of miniſters, without a material change 
of meaſures, and without any ſecurity-f for a tot- 
tering conſtitution. | 


Bur what cares e for the ſecurity of 
the conſtitution ? He has now unfolded to us 
his diabolical principles. Ag a public man be 
muſt ever condemn ang meaſure which may tend 
accidentally to gratify the Sovereign : and Mr. 
Wilkes is to be ſupported and aſſiſted in all his 
attempts (no matter how ridiculous and miſ- 
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chievous his projects) as long as be continues to be 
a thorn in the King's fide !— The cauſe of the coun- 
try it ſeems, in the opinion of Junius, is merely 
to vex the King ; and any raſcal 1s to be ſup- 
ported in any roguery, provided he can only 
thereby plant a /born in be King's fide. —This is 
the very extremity of faction, and the laſt de- 
gree of political wickedneſs. Becauſe Lord 
Chatham has been ill-treated by the King and 
treacherouſly betrayed by the Duke of Grafton, 
the latter is to be the pillow on which Junius 
« will reſt his reſentment ;? and the public are 
to oppoſe the meaſures of government from 
mere motives of perſonal enmity to the Sove- 
reign |—Theſe are the avowed principles of the 
man who in the ſame letter ſays, if ever he 
& ſhould be convinced that I had no motive but 


«© to deſtroy Wilkes, he ſhall then be ready to 


& do juſtice to my character, and to declare 
* to the world that he deſpiſes me ſomewhat 
« Jeſs than he does at preſent !? Had I ever 
atcd from perſonal affection or enmity to Mr. 
IWilkes, I ſhould juſtly be deſpiſed : But what 
does he deſerve whoſe avowed motive is per- 
ſonal cnmity to the Sovereign; the contempt 


which I ſhoula otherwiſe feel for the abſurdity 


and glaring inconſiſtency of Junius, is here ſwal- 


lowed up in my abhorrence of his principle. 
The right divine and ſacredneſs of Kings is to 
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me a ſenſeleſs jargon. It was thought a daring 
expreſſion of Oliver Cromwell in the time of 
Charles the Firſt, that if he found himſelf 
placed oppoſite to the King in battle, he would 
diſcharge his piece into his boſom as ſoon as into 


| any other man's. I go farther: had I lived in 

thoſe days, I would not have waited for chance 
| to give me an opportunity of doing my duty; 
| I would have ſought him through the ranks, 
and without the leaſt perſonal enmity, have diſ- 
F charged my piece into his boſom rather than in- 
- to any other man's. The King, whoſe actions 
1 juſtify rebellion to his government, deſerves 


- death from the hand of every ſubject. And 
5 ſhould ſuch a time arrive, I ſhall be as free to 
e act as to ſay. But till then, my attachment to 
the perſon-and family of the Sovereign ſhall e- 
0 
e 


ver be found more zealous and ſincere than 
that of his flatterers. I would offend the Sove- 
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t reign with as much reluctance as the parent; [ll 
r WE but if the happineſs and ſecurity of the whole fa- 2 
Fo mily made it neceſſary, ſo far and no farther, I 1 
it would offend him without remorſe. ; i} 
t Bur let us confider a little whither eſe 1 


y principles of Junius would lead us. Should Mr. 
l- Wilkes once more commiſſion Mr. Thomas 
Walpole to procure for him a penſion of one 
thouſand pounds upon the Iriſh eſtabliſhment for 
thirty 
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thirty years; he muſt be ſupported in the de- 
mand by the public becauſe it would mortify 
the King | 


SHOULD he wiſh to ſce Lord Rockingham 
and his friends once more in adminiſtration, 
unclogged by any flipulations for the pofle, that he 
might again enjoy a fenſion of en? thouſund and 
forty founds a year, viz. From the Fir/t Lord cf 

be Treaſury 5col. From the Lords of the Trea- 
fury Gol. each. From the Lerds of Trade, 40, 
each, &c. The public muſt give up their at- 
tention to points of national benefit, and afuſt 
Mr. Wilkes in his attempt—becauſe it would 


mortify the King 


SHOULD he demand the Government of Ca- 
nada, or of Jamaica, or the embaſly to Conſtan- 


tinotle; and in caie of refuſal threaten to write 


them down, as he had before ſerved another ad- 
miniſtration, in a year and a half; he muſt be 
ſupported in his pretenſions and upheld in his 
inſolence becauſe it would mortify the King! 


Jux ius may chuſe to ſuppoſe that theſe things 
cannot happen !] But that they have happened, 
notwithſtanding Mr. Wilkes's denial, I do aver. 
I maintain that Mr. Wilkes did commiſſion Mr. 


Thomas Walpole to ſolicit for him a penſion of 
ont 
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one thouſand Pounds on the Iriſh e for 
thirty years; with which and a pardon he de- 
clared he would be ſatisfied: and that, not with- 
ſtanding his letter to Mr. Onflow, he did accept 
a clandeſtine, precarious and elzemoſynary penſion 
from the Rockingham adminiſtration 3 which 
they paid in proportion to and out of their ſa- 
laries 3 and fo entirely was it miniſterial, that 
as any of them went out of the miniſtry, their 


names were ſcratched out of the liſt, and they 


contributed no longer. I ſay, he did ſolicit the 
governments and the embaſly, and threatened 
their refuſal nearly in theſe word.“ It coſt me 
« a year and a half to write down the laſt ad- 
6 miniſtration, ſhould I employ as much time 
% upon you, very few of you would be in at 
ce the death.” When theſe threats did not pre- 
vail, he came over to England to embarraſs them 
by his preſence 3 and when he found that Lord 
Rockingham was ſomething firmer and more 
manly than he expected, and refuſed to be bul- 
lied—into what he could not perform, Mr. 
Wilkes declared that the could not leave England 
without money ; and the Duke of Portland and 
Lord Rockingham purchaſed his abſence with 
one hundred pounds a piece; with which he re- 
turned to Paris. And for the truth of what TI 
here advance, I appeal to the Duke of Portland, 
to Lord Rockingham, to Lord John Cavendiſh, 

to 
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to Mr. Walpole, &c.—] appeal to the hand- 
writing of Mr. Wilkes, which 1s ſtill extant, 


SHouLD Mr. Wilkes afterwards (failing in 
this wholeſale trade) chuſe to dole out his popu- 
larity by the pound, and expoſe the city offices 
to ſale to his brother, his attorney, &c. 
will tell us, it is only an ambiticn that he has to 
make them chamberlain, town-clerk, &c. and he 
muſt not be oppoſed in thus robbing the ancient 
citizens of their birth- right becauſe any defeat 


of Mr. Wilkes would gratify the King! 


Junin 4 


SHOULD he, after conſuming the whole of 
his own fortune and that of his wife, and incur- 
ring a debt of 7w-nty thouſand pounds merely by 
his own private extravagance, without a ſingle 
ſervice or exertion all this time for the public, 
whilſt his eſtate remained; ſhould he, at length, 
being undone, commence patriot, have thc 
good fortune to be illegally perſecuted, and in 
conſideration of that illegality be eſpouſed by à 
few gentlemen of the pureſt public principles 
ſhould his debts, (though none of them were 
contracted for the public) and all his other in- 
cumbrances he diſcharged ; ſhould he be offered 
600l. or 1000). a year to make him indepen- 
dent for the future; and ſhould he, alter all, 


inſtead of gratitude * theſe ſervices, inſolently 
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forbid his be nefactors to beſtow their own mo- 
ney upon any other object but himſelf, and re- 
vile them for ſetting any bounds to their ſup- 
plies; Junius (who, any more than Lord Chat- 
ham, never contributed one farthing to theſe 
enormous expences) will tell them, that if they 
think of converting the ſupplies of Mr. Wilkes's 
private extravagance to the ſupport of public 
meaſures they are as great fools as my 
grandmother; and that Mr. Wilkes ought to 
hold the ſtrings of their purſe:—as lang as be con- 
tinues to be a thorn in the King's ſide ! 


Upon theſe principles I never have acted, 
and I never will act. In my opinion, it is leſs 
diſtonourable to he the creature of a court than 
the tool of a faction. I will not be either. I 
underſtand the two great leaders of oppoſition 


to be Lord Rockingham and Lord Chatham; 


under one of whoſe banners all the oppoſing 
members of beth houſes, who defire to get 
places, enliſt. I can place no confidence in 
either of them, or in any others, unleſs they 
will now engage, whilſt they are our, to 
grant certain eſſential advantages for the ſecurity 
of the public when they ſtall be IN adminiſtra» 
tion. "Theſe points they refuſe to ftivvlate, be- 
cauſe they are fearful leſt they ſhould prevent 
any future overtures from the court. To force 

them 
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them to theſe ſtipulations has been the uniform 
endeavour of Mr. Sawbridge, Mr. Townſend, 
Mr. Oliver, &c. and THEREFORE, they are 
abuſed by Junius. I know no realon but my 
zeal and induſtry in the ſame cauſe that ſhould 
intitle me tothe honour of being ranked by his 


abuſe with perſons of their fortune and aticn, 


It is a duty I owe to the memory of the late Mr. 
Beckford to ſay, that he had no other aim than 
this when he provided that ſumptuous enter- 


tainment at the Manſion-houſe for the members 


of bath houſes in oppoiition. At that time be 
drew up the heads of an engazement, which he 
gave to me with a requeſt that I would couch it 
in terms {o cautious, and preciſe, as to leave no 
room for future quibble, and evaſion ; but to 
oblize them either to fulf.l the intent of the obli- 
gation, or to ſigntheir own infamy, and leave 
it on record; and this engagement be was 
determined to propoſe to thera at the Manion- 
hone, that either by their refuſal they might 
forfeit the confidence of the public, or by tte 
engagement lay a foundation for confidence. 


When they were informed of the intention, 
Lord Rockingham and his friends flatly refuſed 


any engagement; and Mr. Beck ford as flatly 
ſwore, they ſhould then—““ eat none of his 
& broth ;” and he was determined to put off th: 


entertainment: But Mr. Beckford was prevail- 
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ed upon by to indulge them in the ridicu- 

ö lous parade of a popular proceſſion through the - 

city, and to give them the foolith pleaſure of an 
b imaginary con equence, for the real benefit only 
. of the cooks and purveyors, 
is IT was the fame motive which dictated the 
N thanks of tne city to Lord Chatham; which 
1 were expreſſed to be given for his declaration in 
29 favour of Hert *farliaments + in order thereby to 
15 fix Lord Chatham at leaſt to that one conſtit u- 
95 tional remedy, without which all others can af— 
8 ford no ſecurity. The embarraſſment no dou!t 
he was cruel. He had his choice cither to offend | 
7 the Rockingham party, who declared formally | 

a rainſt ſhort parliaments, and with the aſſiſtance * 

: of whoſe numbers in both houſes he muſt expect : 
25 azain to be miniſter; or to give up the confi- i „ 
ad dence of the public, from whom finally ail real p 
95 conſequence muſt proceed. Lord Chatham : . 
„ cnoſe the latter: and I will venture to ſay, that, | 
ht by his an/w.r to thoſe thanks, he has given up ; 
be the people without gaining the friendſhip or I 
ce. cordial aſſiſtance of the Rockingham faction; 1 
* whoſe little politics are confined to the making | | 
{1 Jof matches, and extending their family con- | N 
5 rex1ons, and who think they gain more by pro- 1 | 
# curing one additional vote to their party in the TH 
iN? houſe of than by adding their lan- | 
l. oule of commons, n by adding ther 15 if 
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guid property and feeble character to the abilities 
of a Cbatlam, or the confidence of a public. 
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WHATEVER may be the event of the pre- 
ſent wretched ſtate of politics in this country, 
the principles of Junius will ſuit no form of go- 
vernment. They are not to be tolerated under 
any conſtitution. Perſonal cnmity is a motive 
fit only for the devil. 
Sovereign, demands the refpe# and ſupport cf 
the people. The union is formed for their hap- 
pineſs, which cannot be had without mutual re- 
ſpect; and he counſels maliciouſly ho would 
periuade cither to a wanton breach of it. When 
it is baniſhed by either party, and when every 
method has been tried in vain to reſtore it, there 
is no remedy but a divorec: But even then he 
muſt have a hard-and a wicked heart indced 
who puniſhes the greateſt criminal mercly ſor 
the fake of the puniſhment ; and who docs net let 
fall a tear for every drop of blood that is ſhed in 
a public ſtruggle, however juſt the quarrel. 


Whoever or whatever is 


JOHN HORNE. 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC Ad- 
VER TISER. 


8 I R, 15. Aug. 1771. 


3 OvucnrT to make an apology to 
the Duke of Grafton, for ſuffering any part of 
my attention to be diverted from his Grace to 
Mr. Horne. I am not juſtified by the fimilarity 
of their diſpoſitions. Private vices, however 
deteſtable, have not dignity ſufficient to attrac 
the cenſure of the preſs, unleſs they are united 
with the power of doing ſome fignal miſchief 
to the community.—Mr. Horne's fituation doeg 
not correſpond with his intentions.—In my opi- 
nion, (which I know, will be attributed to my 
uſual vanity and preſumption) his letter to me 
does not deſerve an anſwer. But I underſtand 
that the publie are not ſatisfied with my ſilence; 
that an anſwer is expected from me, and 
that if I perſiſt in refuſing to plead, it will be 
taken for conviction. I ſhould de inconſiſtent 
with the principles I profeſs, if I declined an ap- 
peal to the good ſenſe of the people, or did not 
willingly mit myſelf to the judgement of my 
beers. 


Ig 
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| verll) 
Ir any coarſe expreſſions have eſcaped me, ] facts, 
am ready to agree that they are unfit for Junius peak 
to make uſe of, but I ſee no reaſon to admit that or th 
they have been improperly applied. 1 
Es not n 
MR. HoRNE, it ſeems, is unable to compre- there] 
hend how an extreme want of conduct and diſ- of Mr 
cretion can conſiſt with the abilities I have allow- MW ment | 
ed him; nor can he conceive that a very honeſt capaci 
man, with a very good underſtanding, may be ledgen 
deceived by a knave. His knowledge of human bount) 
nature mutt be limited indeed. Had he never in my 
mixed with the world, one would think that Gonatic 
even his books might have taught him better, 
Did he hear Lord Mansfield, when he defended 131 


his doctrine concerning libels?— Or when he to write 
ſtated the law in proſecutions for criminal con- ſure, a1 
verſation ?—Or when he delivered his reaſons culty I 
for calling-the houſe of lords together to receive change. 
a copy of his charge to the jury in Woodfall's ¶ poſes m 
trial ? — Had he been preſent upon any of theſe any mar 
occahons, he would have ſeen how poſſib le it it diſcove 
for a man of the firſt talents to confound him- 

ſelf in abſurdities, which would diſgrace the W Hz : 
lips of an ideot. Perhaps the example might that . 
have taught him not to value his own under- 
ſtanding ſo highly.—Lord Lutleton's integrity 
and judgment are unqueſt.onable ;—yet he is 
| known to admire that cunning Scotchman, _ 
verily 
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verily believes him an honeſt man.! ſpeak to 
facts, with which all of us are converſant, —T 
ſpeak to mea and to their experience, and I will 
no: deſcend to anſwer the little incering ſophiſ- 
tries of a collegian.— Diſtinuiſned talents are 
not neceſſarily connected with diſcretion. If 
there be any thing remarkable in the character 
of Mr. Horne, it is that extieme want of judg- 
'- W ment ſhould he united with his very moderate 
it Wl capacity. Yet J have not forgotten the acknow- 
be WW ledgement I made him. He owes it to my 
an bounty; and though his letter has lowered him 
er in my opinion, I ſcorn to retract the charitable 
at WW donation. 


led Is Alp it would be very difficult for Mr. Horne 
he to write directly in defence of a miniſterial mea- 
on- ſure, and not be detected; and even that difh- 
| culty I confined to his particular ſituation. He 
changes the terms of the propoſition, and ſup- 
poſes me to aſſert, that it would be ile for 
ary man to write for the news-papers and not be 
diſcovered. 


He repeatedly affirms or intimates at leaſt, 
that he knows the author of theſe letters. With 
what colour of truth then can he pretend tba? I 
am no where to be encountered but in a news-paper ? 
—[ ſhall leave him to his ſuſpicions. It is not 
neceſſary 


4 
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neceſſary that I ſhould confide in the honour er 


diſcretion of a man, who already feems to hate but 
me with as much rancour, as if I had formerly real 
been his friend. But he aſſerts that he has trac. MW fon: 
ed me thro” a variety of ſignatures. To make MW one 


the diſcovery of any importance to his purpoſe, WM Tha 
he ſhould have proved, either that the fiQtitiou does 
character of Junius has not been conſiſtently vou 
ſupported, or that the author has maintained 

different principles under different ſignatures B 


I cannot recall to my memory the numberie's | been 
trifles I have written but I rely upon the con- own 
ſciouſneſs of my own integrity, and defy hin whic! 
to fix any colourable charge of inconſiſtency u: of cor 
on me. terial 
his fe 


I am not bound to aſſign the ſecret metive difting 
of his apparent hatred of Mr. Wilkes: no the co 
does it follow that I may not judge fairly of H guiſhe 
conduct, though it were true that I bad no con longer 
duft of my own. — Mr. Horne enlarges, with rap #*rong, 
ture, upon the importance of his ſervices te ever 7. 
dreadful battles which he might have been en enemie 
gaged in, and the dangers he has eſcaped. —lffſ ferve t 
ſupport of the formidable deſcription, he quote Juarrel 
verſes without mercy. The gentleman deals i mitt ing 
fiction, and naturally appeals to the evidence ¶ an flea 
the poets.— Taking him at his word, he cannot life to th 
but admit the ſuperiority of Mr. Wilkes in ti What p 


lin 
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line of ſervice. On one fide we ſee nothing 
but imaginary diſtreſſes. On the other we ſee 
real proſecutions real penalties ; real impri- 
ſonment ;—life repeatedly hazarded ;—and, at 
dne moment, almoſt the certainty of death. 
Thanks are undoubtedly due to every man who 
does his duty in the engagement; but it is the 
wounded ſoldier who deſerves the reward. 


I D1D not mean to deny that Mr. Horne had 
been an active partizan. It would defeat my 
own purpoſe not to allow him a degree of merit, 
which aggravates his guilt. The very charge 
of contributing bis utmoſt efforts to ſuptert a miniſ- 
terial meaſure, implies an acknewledgement of 
his former ſervices. It he hadnot once been 
diſtinguiſned by his apparent zcal in defence of 
the common cauſe, he could not now be diſtin- 
guiſhed by deſerting it.—As for myſelf, it is no 
longer a queſtion whether I ſhall mix with the 
throng, and take a ſingle ſbare in tbe danger. When- 
ever Junius appears, he muſt encounter a hoſt of 
encmies. But is there no honourable way to 
ſerve the public, without engaging in perſonal 
quarrels with inſignificant individuals, or ſub- 
mitting to the drudgery of canvaſſing votes for 
an election? Is there no merit in dedicating my 
life to the information of my fellow«ſubjeQs ?— 
What public queſtion have 1 declined, what 
"hk | villain 
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villain have I ſpared ?—Is. there no labour in the 
compoſicion of theſe letters! Mr. Horne, I fear 
is partial to me, and meaſures the tacility of my 
writings, by the fluency of his own. 


He talks to us, in high terms, of the gallant 
feats he would haye performed, it he had lived 
in the laſt century. The unhappy Charles 
could hardly have eſcaped him. But living 
princes have a claim to his attachment and re— 
ſpect. Upon theſe terms there is no danger in 
being a patriot. If he means any thing more 
than a pompous rhapſody, let us try, how well 
his argument holds together.— I preſume he is 
not yet ſo much a courtier as to affirm that the 
conſtitution has not been groſsly and daringly 
violated under the preſent reign. He will not 
ſay, that the laws have not been ſhamefully 
broken or perverted ;—that the rights of the 
ſubject have not been invaded, or that redreſs 
has not been repeatedly ſolicited and refuſed. — 


Grievances like theſe were the foundation of the 


rebellion in the laſt century, and, if I under- 
fand Mr. Horne, they would, at that period, 
have juſtified him to'his own mind, in delibe- 
rately attacking the life of his Sovereign. | 
ſhall not aſk him to what political conſtitution 
this doQrine can be reconciled. But at leaſt, it 


King 


is incumbent upon him to ſhew, that the preſent 
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King has better excuſes than Charles the Firſt, 
for the errors of his government. He ought to 
demonſtrate to us that the conſtitution was better 
underſtood a hundred years ago than it 1s at pre- 
ſent that the legal rights of the ſubject, and 
the limits of the prerogative were more accurate- 
ly defined, and more clearly comprehended. If 
propoſitions like theſe cannot be fairly maintained, 
do not ſee how he can reconcile it to his conſci- 
ence, not to act immediately with the ſame free- 
I reverence the 
character of Charles the Firſt as little as Mr. 
Horne; but J will not inſult his ä by 
a compariſon that would degrade bim 


Ir is worth obſerving, by what gentle degrees, 
the furious, verlepntng zeal of Mr. Horne has 
ſoftened into moderation. Men and meaſures 
were yeſterday his object. What pains did he 
once take to bring that! great ſtate criminal Mac- 
quirk to execution To day he confines himſelf 
to meaſure only. No penal example is to be left 
to the ſucceſſors of the Duke of Sn 


be forgiven. The flaming patriot, who ſo lately 


ſcorched us in the meridian, ſinks temperately 
elt as he deſcends. 


I coMPREHEND the policy of endeavouring 
| = 2 to 
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to communicate to Mr. Oliver and Mr. Say. 
bridge, a ſhare in the reproaches, with which 
he ſuppoſes me to have loaded him. My memo- 
ry fails me, if I have mentioned their names 
with diſreſpect zunleſs it be reproachful to ac- 
knowledge a ſincere reſpeꝙ for the cyaraQter of 
Mr. Sawbridge, and not to have queſtioned the 
innocence of Mr. Oliver's intentions. 


IT ſeems I am a partizan of the great leader 
of the oppoſition. If the charge had been a re. 
proach, it ſhould have been better ſupported. [ 
did not intend to make a public declaration of 
the reſpect I bear Lord Chatham. TI well knew 
what unworthy concluſions would be drawn 
from it. But I am called upon to deliver my 
opinion, and ſurely it is not in the little cenſure 
of Mr. Horne to deter me from doing fignal juſ- 
tice to a man, who, I confeſs, has grown upon 

ny eftzem. As for the common, ſordid views 
of avarice, or any purpoſe of vulgar ambition, 
I quelion whether the applauſe of Junius would 
be of ſervice to Lord Chatham. My vote will 
hardly recommend him to an increaſe of his pen- 
fion, or to a ſeat in the cabinet. But if his am- 
bition be upon a level with his underſtanding ; 


i ehe judges of what is truly honourable for 


himſelf, with the ſame ſuperior genius, which 


animates and dine him, to eloquence in de- 
bate, 
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bate, to wiſdom in deciſion, even the pen of Ju- 
nius ſhall contribute to reward him. Recorded 
honours ſhall gather round his monument, and 
thicken over him. It is a ſolid fabric, and will 
ſupport the laurels that adorn it.— l am not con- 
verſant in the language of panygeric.—Theſe 
praiſes are extorted from me; but they will wear 
well, for they have been dearly earned. 


My deteſtation of the Duke of Grafton is not 
ſounded upon his treachery to any individual? 
though I am willing enough to ſuppoſe that, in 
public affairs, it would be impoſſible to deſert or 
betray Lord Chatham, without doing an eſſenti- 
al injury to this country. My abhorrence of the 
Duke ariſes from an intimate knowledge of his 
character, and from a thorough conviction, that 
his baſeneſs has been the cauſe of greater miſ- 
chief to England, than even the unfortunate 
ambition of Lord Bute. 


TRE ſhortening the duration of parliaments 
is a ſubject, on which Mr. Horne cannot enlarge 
too warmly; nor will I queſtion his ſincerity. 
If I did not profeſs the ſame ſentiments, I ſhould 
be ſhametully inconſiſtent with myſelf. It is 
unneceſſary to bind Lord Chatham by the writ- 
ten formality of an engagement. He has pub- 
licly declared himſelf a convert to Triennial Par- 

H 3 liaments ; 
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liaments ; and tho” I have long been convinced 
that this is the only poſſible reſource we have 


left to preſerve the ſubſtantial treedom of the 


conſtitution, I do not think we have a right t9 
determine againſt the integrity of Lord Rock- 
ingham or his friends. Other meaſures may 
undoubtedly be ſupported in argument, as het- 
ter adapted to the d:forder, or more likely to be 
obtained, 


Mr. Horne 1s well aſſured, that I never was 
the champion of Mr. Wilkes. But tho' I an 
not obliged to anſwer for the firmeis of his fu- 
ture adherence to the principles he profeſſes, 
have no reaſon to preſume that he will hercafter 
diſgrace them. As for all thoſe imaginary caſc:, 
which Mr. Horne ſo petulantly urges againſt me, 
I have one plain, honeſt anſwer to make to him. 
Whenever Mr. Wilkes ſhall be conviQcd ct 
ſoliciting a penſion, an embaſſy, or a govern- 
ment, he muſt depart from that fituation, ard 
Tenounce that character, which he aſſuncs : 
preſent, and which, in my opinion, intitle him 
to the ſupport of the public. By the ſame at, 
and at the ſame moment, he will forfeit his 
power of mortitying the King; and though he 
can never be a favourite at St. James's, his baſe- 
neſs may adminiſter a ſolid ſatisfaction to the 
royal mind, The man, I ſpeak of, has not 4 
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naeart to feel for the frailties of his fellow-erea- 


eures. It is their virtues that afflict, it is their 
v.ces that conſole him. 


I GIivE every pofſible advantage to Mr. 
Horne, when I take the facts he refers to for 
granted. That they are the produce of his in- 
vention, ſeems highly propable; that they are 
exaggerated I have no doubt. At the worſt, 
what do they amount to, but that Mr. Wilkes, 
who never was thought of as a perfect pattern of 
morality, has not been at all times proof againſt, 
the extremity of diftreſs. How ſhameful is it, 
in a man who has lived in friendſhip with him, 
to reproach him with failings, too naturally 
connected with deſpair ! Is- no allowance to be 
made for baniſhment and ruin ?. Does a two 


years impriſonment make no atonement for his 


crimes ?—The reſentment of a- prieſt is implaca- 
ble. No ſufferings can ſoften, no penitence can 
appeaſe him.—Yet he himſelf, I think, upon 


his own ſyſtem, has a multitude of political of- 
fences to atone for. I will not inſiſt upon the 


nauſeous detail, with- which he ſo long diſguſted 
the public. He ſeems to be aſhamed of it. But 
What excuſe will he make to the friends of the 
conſtitution for labouring to promote this conſum- 
mately bad man to a {tation of the higheſt national 
truſt and importance ? Upon what honourable. 
H 4 motives 
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motives did he recommend him to the livery of 
London for their repreſentative to the ward of 
Farringdon for their alderman to the county 
of Middleſex for their knight? Will he affirm 
that, at that time, he was 1gnorant cf Mr, 
Wilkes's ſolicitations to the miniſtry? — That he 
ſhould ſay ſo, is indeed very neceſſary for his 
own juſtification, but where will he find credu— 


lity to believe him? 


In what ſchool this gentleman learned his 
ethics I know not. His logie ſeems to have been 
ſtudied under Mr. Dyſon. That miſerable 
pamphleteer, by dividing the only precedent in 
point, and taking as much of it as ſuited his 
purpoſe, had reduced his argument upon the 


Middleſex election to ſomething like the ſhape 


of a ſyllogiſm. Mr. Horne has conducted him- 
ſelf with the ſame ingenuity and candour. I 
had affirmed that Mr. Wilkes would preſerve the 
public favour, „ as long as he ſtood forth a- 
c gainſt a miniſtry and parliament, who were 
„ doing every thing they could to enſlave the 


* country, and as long as he was a thorn in the 


« King's fide. Yet, from the exulting tri- 


umph of Mr. Horne's reply, one would think 
that I had reſted my expectation, that Mr. 
Wilkes would be ſupported by the public, upon 


the ſingle condition of his mortifying the King. 
Ibs 
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This may be logic at Cambridge or at the 'Trea- 
fury, but among men of {ſenſe and honour, it 
is folly or villainy in the extreme. 


I 5EE the pitiful advantage he has taken of a 
ſingle unguarded exprefiion, in a letter not in- 
he tended for the public. Yet it is only the ex» 


11s Wl 7re/fon that is unguarded. I adhere to the true 
u- meaning of that member of the ſentence, taken 


ſeparately as he takes it, and now, upon the 
cooleſt deliberation, reaſſert that, for the pur- 


ais poſes I referred to, it may be highly meritorious 
en to che public, to wound the perſonal feelings of 
le the Sovereign. It is not a general propoſition, 
in nor is it generally applied to the chief magiſtrate 
21s of this, or any other conſtitution. Mr. Horne 


he knows as well as I do, that the beſt of princes is 
pe not diſpleaſed with the abuſe which he ſees 
m- thrown upon his oſtenſible miniſters. It makes 
them, I preſume, more properly the objects of 
his royal compaſſion — neither does it eſcape 
his ſagacity, that the lower they are degraded 
in the public eſteem, the more ſubmiſſively they 
muſt depend upon his favour for protection. 
This, I affirm upon the moſt ſolemn conviction, 
and the moſt certain knowledge, is a leading 
maxim in the policy of the cloſet. It is unne- 
eeſſary to purſue the argument any farther. 


H 5 Mr. 
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Mr. Horne is now a very loyal ſubject. He 
laments the wretched ſtate of politics in this 
country, and ſees, in a new light, the weak- 
neſs and folly of the oppoſition. Whoever er 
Tubatever is Sovereign, demands the reſpect and ſup- 
fort of the people , it was not fo, when Mero fd. 
dled while Rome was burning. Our gracious So— 
vereign has had wonderful ſucceſs in creating 
new attachments to bis perſon and family. He 
owes it, I preſume, to the regular ſyſtem he has 
purſued in the myſtery of converſion. He be- 
gan with an experiment upon the Scotch, and 
concludes with converting Mr. Horne. What a 
pity it is, that the Jews ſhould be condemned 
by Providence to wait for a Meſfiah of their 
own ! 


THE prieſthood are accuſed of miſinterpret- 
ing the ſcriptures. Mr. Horne has improved 
upon his profefſion. He alters the text, and 
creates a refutable doctrine of his own. Such 
artifices. cannot long delude the underſtanding 
of the people ; and without meaning an inde- 
cent compariſon, T may venture to foretell, that 
the Bible and Junius will he read, when the 
commentaries of the Jeſuits are forgotten. 

JUNIUS. 


* "The very ſoliloque of Lord Suffolk, before he paſſ- 
ed the Rubicon, 
L E T- 
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LETTER LI 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD=- 
VER TISER. 


8 IR, 26. Auguſt, 1771. 
TE enemies of the people, 


having now nothing better to object to my friend 
Junius, are at laſt obliged to quit his politics and 
to rail at him for crimes he is not guilty of. 
His vanity and impiety are now the perpetual 
topics of their abuſe. I do not mean to leſſen 
the force of ſuch charges, (ſuppoſing they were 
true), but to ſhew that they are not founded. 
If I admitted the premiſes, I ſhould readily a- 
gree in all the conſequences drawn from them. 
Vanit; indeed is a venial error, for it uſually 
carries its own puniſhment with it ;—but if I 
thought Junius capable of uttering a diſreſpectful 
word of the religion of his country, I ſhould be 
the firſt to renounce and give him up to the 
public contempt and indignation. As a man, 
Jam ſatisfied that he is a Chriſtian upon the 
moſt ſincere conviction. As a writer, he would 
be groſsly inconſiſtent with his political princi- 


ples, if he dared to attack a religion eſtabliſhed 


by thoſe laws, which it ſeems to be the purpoſe 
of his life to defend. No for the proofs.— Ju- 


nius 
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nius is accuſed of an impious alluſion to the ho- 
ly ſacrament, where he ſays that, if Lord Wey. 
mouth be denied the cup, there will be na keeping 
Bim within the pale of the miniſiry. Now, Sir, I 
affirm that this paſſage refers intirely to a cere- 
monial in the Roman catholic church, which 
denies the cup to the laity. It has no manner 
of relation to the Proteſtant creed, and 1s, in this 
country, as fair an object of ridicule as /ranſub- 
ſtantiation, or any other part of Lord Peter's 
hiſtory in the Tale of the Tub. 


Bur Junius is charged with equal vanity and 


impicty, in comparing his writings to the holy 
ſcripture.—The formal proteſt he makes againſt 
any ſuch compariſon, avails him nothing. It 
becomes neceſſary then to ſhew that the charge 
deſtroys itſelf. —If he be vain, he cannot be in- 


Pio. A vain man does not uſually compare 


himſelf to an object, which it is his deſign to 
undervalue. On the other hand, if he be in- 


pious, he cannot be vain. For his impiety, if 


any, muſt conſiſt in his endeavouring to degrade 
the holy ſcriptures by a compariſon with his 
own contemptible writings. This would be 
folly indeed of the groſſeſt nature, but where 
lies the vanity ?—T ſhall now be told, —““ Sir, 
« what you ſay is plauſible enough, but till 
«© you muſt allow that it is ſnamefully impru- 
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« dent in Junius to tell us that his works will 
« live as long as the Bible.” My anſwer is— 
Agreed : but firſt prove that he has ſaid ſo. Look 
at his words, and you will find that the utmoſt 
he expects is, that the Bible and Junius will ſur- 
vive the commentaries of the Jeſuits, which 
may prove true in a fortnight. The moſt ma- 
lignant ſagacity cannot ſhew that his works are, 
in bis opinion, to live as long as the Bible.— 
Suppoſe I were to foretell that Fack and Tom 
would ſurvive Harry. Does it follow that Jack 
muſt live as long as Tom? I would only illuſ- 
irate my meaning and proteſt againſt the leaſt 
idea of protanenels. 


YET this is the way in which Junius is uſu- 
ally anſwered, arraigned and convicted. Theſe 
candid critics never remember any thing he ſays 
in honour of our holy religion; though it is 
true that one of his leading arguments is made 
to reſt upon the internal evidence which the pureſt 
of all religions carries with it. J quote his words, 
and conclude from them, that he is a true and 
hearty Chriſtian, in ſubſtance, not in ceremo- 
ny ; though poſſibly he may not agree with my 
Reverend Lords the Biſhops, or with the Head 
of the Church, that prayers are morality, or that 
Imeling is religion, 85 
PHILO JUNIUS. 
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\LETTER EL 


FROM THE REVEREND MR. HORNE T0 


JUNIUS. 
” 17. Auguſt, 1771. 


I CONGRATULATE you, Sir, on 
the recovery of your wonted ſtyle, though it has 
coſt you a fortnight. I compaſſionate your la- 
bour in the compoſition of your letters, and will 
communicate to you the ſecret of my fluency.— 
Truth needs no ornament 3 and, in my opi- 
nion, what ihe borrows of the pencil is detor- 


mity. 


You brought a poſitive charge againſt me of 
corruption. I denied the charge, and called 
for your proots. You rephed with abuſe and 
re-aſſerted your charge. I called again for 
* proof. You reply again with abuſe only, and 
drop your accuſation. In your fortnight's let- 
ter there is not one word upon the ſubject of my 


corruption. 


I HAVE no more to ſay, but to return thanks 


to you for your condeſcenſion, and to a grateful | 


public and honeft miniſtry for all the tavours 


they have conferred upon me. The two latter, 
I am 


ter nas” 
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T am ſure, will never refuſe me any grace I ſhall 
ſolicit 3 and ſince you have been pleaſed to ac- 
knowledge that you told a deliberate lye in my 


| favour out of bounty, and as a charitable dona- 


tion, why may I not expect that you will here- 


after (if you do not forget you ever mentioned 


my name with diſreſpect) make the ſame ac- 
knowledgement for what you have ſaid to my 
prejudice ?—This ſecond recantation will per- 
haps be more abhorrent from your diſpoſition 5 
but ſhould you decline it, you will only afford 
one more inſtance how much eaſier it is to be 
generous than juſt, and that men are ſometimes 


bountiful who are not honeſt. 


Ar all events Tam as well ſatisfied with your 


panegyric as Lord Chatham can be. Monu- 


ment I ſhall have none ; but over my grave it 
will be ſaid, in your own words, * H:rne's ſitua- 
6c tion did not correſpond with his intentions *.” 


JOHN HORNE. 


The epitaph would not be ill ſuited to the charac- 
ter;—At the beſt, it is but equivocal. 
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LETTER u. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, 


MY LORD, 28. Sept. 1771, 

* H E people of England are nct 
appriſed of the full extent of their obligations to 
you. They have yct no adequate idea of the 
endleſs variety of your character. They have 


ſeen you diſtinguiſhed and ſucceſsful in the con- 


tinued violation of thoſe moral and political du- 
ties, by which the little, as ell as the great 
ſocieties of life, are collected and held together. 
Every colour, every character became you. 
With a rate of abilities, which Lord Weymouth 
very juſtly looks down upon with contempt, you 
have done as much miſchief to the community 
as Cromu would have done, if Cromwell had 
been a coward, and as much as Macbiavel, if 
Machizvet had not known, that an appearance 
of Morals and religion are uſeful in ſociety.— 
To a thinking man, the influence of the crown 
will, in no view, appear ſo formidable, as when 
he obſerves to what enormous exceſſes it has ſafe- 
ly conducted your Grace, without a ray of real 
underſtanding, without even the pretenſions to 


common decency or principle of any kind, or 4 
. | ſingle 
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ſingle ſpark of perſonal reſolution. What muſt be 


the operation of that pernicious influence, (for 


which our Kings have wiſely exchanged the nu- 
gatory name of prerogative) that, in the high- 
eſt ſtations, can ſo abundantly fupply the ab- 
ſence of virtue, courage, and abilities, and 
qualify a man to be the miniſter of a great na- 
tion, whom a private gentleman would be 
aſhamed and afraid to admit into his family ! 
Like the univerſatÞpaſſport of an ambaſſador, it 
ſuperſedes the prohſbition of the laws, baniſhes 
the ſtaple virtues of the country, and introduces 
vice and folly triumphantly into all the depart- 
ments of the ſtate. Other princes, beſides his 
Majeſty, have had the means of corruption 


within their reach, but they have uſed it with 


moderation. In former times corruption wag 
conſidered as a foreign auxiliary to government, 
and only called in upon extraordinary emergen- 
cies. The unfeigned piety, the ſanctified reli- 
gion of George the Third have taught him tonew 
model the civil forces of the ſtate. The natu- 
ral reſources of the crown are no longer con- 
fided in. Corruption glitters in the van ;j—col- 
lects and maintains a ſtanding army of merce- 
naries, and, at the ſame moment, impove- 
riſnes and inſlaves the country.—His Majeſty's 
predeceſſors, (excepting that worthy family, 


trom which you, my Lord, arc unqueſtionably 
deſcended,] 
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deicendec,) had ſome generous qualities in 


their compoiition, with vices, I confefs, or 
frailties in. abundance. They were Kings or 
gentlemen, not hypocrites or prieſts. They 
were at the head of the church, but did not 
know the value of their office. They ſaid their 
prayers without ceremony, and had tco little 


' prieftcraft in their underſtanding, to reconc.le 


the ſanctimonious forms of rghgion with the ut- 
ter deſtruction of the moral their people.— 
My Lord this is fac, not deelamation.— With 
all your partiality to the houſe of Stuart, you 
mult confeſs, that even Charles the Second would 
have bluſhed at that open encouragement, at 
thoſe eager, meretricious careſſes, with which 
every ſpecies of private vice and public proſti- 
tution is received at St. James g. — The untortu- 
nate houſe of Stuart has been treated with an aſ- 
perity, which, if compariſon be a defence, 
ſeems to border upon injuſtice. Neither Char/:s 
nor his brother were qualified to ſupport ſuch a 
ſyſtem of meaſures, as would be ncceſſary, to 
change the government, and ſubvert the con- 
ſtitution of England. One of them was too 
much in earneſt in his plcafures,—the other in 
his religion. But the danger to this country 
would ceaſe to be problematical, if the crown 
ſhould ever deſcend to a prince, whoſe apparent 
ſimplicity might throw his ſubjeQs off their 

guard. 
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guard, — who might be no lihertine in behaviour 
cho ſhould have no ſenſe of honour to reſtrain 
him, and who, with juſt religion enough to im- 
poſe upon the m a!tit ade fight have no ſeruples of 
conſcience to interfere with his morality. With 
theic honouradle qualifications, and the deciſive 
advantage of fituation, low craft and falſchood 
are. all the abilities that are wanting to deſtroy 
the wiſdom of azes and to deface the nobleſt 
monument that man policy has erected—1 


know ſuch a man ;—My Lord, I know you 


both; and with the bleſſing of God (for I too 


am religious, ) the people of England ſtall know 
you as well as I do. I am not very ſure that 
greater abilities would not in effect be an impe- 
diment to a deſign, which ſeems at firſt fight to 
require a ſuperior capacity. A better under- 
ſtanding might make him ſenſible of the won- 
derful beauty of that ſyſtem he was endeavour- 
ing to corrupt: The danger of the attempt 
might alarm him. The meanneſs, and intrin- 
ſic worthleſſneſs of the object (ſuppoſing he could 
attain it) would fill him with ſhame, repentance 
and diſguſt. But theſe are ſenſations which find 
no entrance into a barbarous, contracted heart. 
In ſome men, there is a malignant paſſion to de- 
ſtroy the works of genius, literature, and free- 
dom. The Vandal and the Monk find equal gra- 
tifcation in it. | 
REFLECTIONS 
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REFLECTIONS like theſe, my Lord, havea | 
general relation to your Grace, and inſeparably 


attend” you, in whatever company or fituation 
They have no im- 
mediate connection with the following recent 
fact, which I lay before the public, for the ho- 
nour ofthe beſt of Sovereigns, and ior the edi- 
fication of his people. 


A PRINCE (whoſe picty and ſelf. denial one 
would think, might ſecure him from ſuch a mul- 


titude of worldly neceſſities,) with an annual re- 


venue of near a million ſterling, unfortunately 
wants monzy.—The navy of England, by an 
equally ftrange concurrence of unforeſeen cir- 
cumitances, (though not quite ſo unfortunately 
for his Majeſty) is in equal want of timber. The 
worid knows, in what a hopeful condition you 
delivered the navy to your ſucceſſor, and in 
what a condition we found it in the moment of 
You were determincd.it ſhould conti- 


pened, however, very luckily for the privy 
purſe, that one of the above wants promiſed fair 
toſupply the other. Our religious, benevolent, 
generous Sovereign, has no objection to ſelling 
bis gwn timber to his own admiralty, to repair 
his own ſhips, nor to putting the money into 
bis own pocket, People of a religioug turn na- 
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foreſt. Unfortunately for him he had not the 
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turally adhere to the principles of the church. 
Whatever they acquire falls into mortmain.—— 
Upon a repreſentation from the admiralty of the 
extraordinary want of timber, for the indiſpen- 
fable repairs of the navy, the ſurveyor general 
was directed to make a ſurvey of the timber in 
ail the royal chaces and foreſts in England. 
Having obeyed his orders with accuracy and at- 
tention, he reported, that the fineſt timber he 
had any where met with, and the propereſt in 
every reſpect for the purpoſes of the navy, was 
in Whittlebury Foreſt, of which your Grace, I 
think, 1s hereditary ranger. In conſequence of 
this report, the uſual warrant was prepared at 
the treaſury, and delivered to the ſurveyor, by 
which he or his deputy were authoriſed to cut 
down any trees in Whittl-bury Poreſt, which 
ſhould appear to be proper for the purpoſes above 
mentioned. The deputy being informed that 
the warrant was ſigned and delivered to his 
principal in London, croſſes the country to 
Northamptonſhire, and with an officious zeal for 
the public ſervice, begins to do lis duty in the 


warrant in his pocket. The. overfight was enor- 
mous, and you have puniſbed him for it accord- 
ingly. Vou have inſiſted that an active, uſeful 
officer ſhould be diſmiſſed from his place. You 
have ruinegan innocent man and his family. 
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In what language ſhall I addreſs ſo black, fo co- 
wardly a tyrant thou worſe than one of the 
Brunſwicks, and all the Stverts !—To them, 
who know Lord North, it is unneceſſary to ſay, 
that he was mean and baſe enough to ſubmit to 
you. This however is but a ſmall part of the 
fact. After ruining the ſurveyor's deputy, for 
acting without the warrant, you attack the war- 
rant itſelf. You declared it was illegal, and 
ſwore, in a fit of foaming, ; paſſion, that 
it never ſhould be executed. You aſſerted upon 
your honour, that in the grant of the rangerſhip 
of Whittlebury Foreſt, made by Charles the Second 
(whom, with a modeſty that would do honour 
to Mr. Rigby, you are pleaſed to call your an- 
ceſtor) to one of his baſtards, (from whom [ 
make no doubt of your deſcent,) the property of 
the timber is veſted in the ranger.—I have exa- 
mined the original grant, and-now, in the face 
of the public, contradi& you directly upon the 
fact. The very reverſe, of what you have al- 
ſerted upon your honour is the truth. The 
grant, expreſ«lygzend*by a particular clauſe, re- 
ſerves the property of the timber for the uſe of 
the crown. In ſpite of this evidence, —in defi- 
ance of the repreſentations of the admiralty,.— 
in perfect mockery of the notorious diſtreſſes of 
the Engliſh navy, and thoſe equally preſſing, 


and almoſt equally notorious neceſſities of your 
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vious Sovereign,—here the matter reſts.— The 
lords of the treaſury recall their warrant; the 
eput y ſurveyor is ruined for doing his duty — 
Mr. John Pitt, (whoſe name ] ſuppoſe is offen- 
ſve to you) ſubmits to be brow-beaten and in- 
ſulted z— the oaks keep their ground ;—the 
King 1s defrauded, and the navy of England 
may periſh for want of the beſt and fineſt timber 
in the iſland. And all this is ſubmitted to—to 


appeaſe the Duke Grafton !—To gratify the 


man, who has ittolved the King and his king- 
dom in confuſion and diſtreſs, and who, like a 


treacherous coward, deſerted his Sovereign in 
the midſt of it. 


THERE has been a ſtrange alteration in 


your doctrines, fince you thought it adviſeable 


to rob the Duke of Portland of his property, in 
order to ſtrengthen the intereſt of Lord Bute's 
ſon-1n-law, before the laſt general election. 
Nullum tempus occurrit regi, was then your 
boaſted motto, and the cry of all your hungry 
partizans. Now it ſeems a grant of Charles the 
Second to one of his baffards is to be held 
ſacred and inviolable ! It muſt not be queſtion- 
ed by the King's ſervants, nor ſubmitted to any 
interpretation but your own. My Lord, this 
was not the language you held, when it ſuited 


you to inſult the memory of the glorious deũ- 


verer 
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which you are ſtill more nearly allied in princi- 
ple than in blood. —In the name of decency and 
common-ſenſe, what are your grace's merits, 
either with King or miniſtry, that ſhould intitle 
you to aſſume this domineering authority over 
both ?—ls it the fortunate conſanguinity you 


claim with the houſe of Stuart Is it the ſecret 


correſpondence you have fo many years car. 
ried on with Lord Bute, bi i he alnduous aſſiſt· 
ance of your cream ole paraſite „Could 
not your gallantry find ſufficient employment 
for him, in thoſe gentle offices by which he firſt 


acquired the tender friendſhip of Lord Barring- 
ton P—Or is it only that wonderful ſympathy of 


manners, which ſubſiſts between your Grace 
and one of your ſuperiors, and does ſo much 
honour to you both ? Is the union of BI. 
and Black George no longer a romance Fron 
whatever origin your influence in this country 
ariſes, it is a phenomenon in the hiſtory of 
human virtue and underſtanding.— Good men 
can hardly believe the fact. Wiſe men are un- 
able to account for it. Religious men find ex- 
erciſe for their faith, and make it the laſt ef- 
fort of their picty, not to repine againſt provi- 
dence. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE LIVERY OF LONDON. 


GENTLEMEN, 30. Sept. 1771. 


— 


I F you alone were concerned in 


cret M the event of the preſent election of a chief ma- 
car-W giſtrate of the metropolis, it would be the high- 
ſſiſt· MW eſt preſumption in a ſtranger, to attempt to in- 
ould MW fluence your choice, or even to offer you his o- 
nent W pinion. But the fituation of public affairs has 
firſt 


annexed an extraordinary importance to your 
reſolutions. You cannot, in the choice of your Ui 
of magiſtrate, determine for your/elves only. Vo l ; 
race are going to determine upon a point, in which | 
nuch W every member of the community is intereſted. | 
Blifi WM J will not ſcruple to ſay, that the very being of 
From Ml that law, of that right, of that conſtitution, for 
wntry W which we have been fo long contending, is now 
y Ol at ſtake. They, who would enſnare your judg- 
men W ment, tell you, it is a common ordinary caſe, and 
e un-W to be decided by ordinary precedent and prac- 
d ex-W tice. They artfully conclude, from moderate, 
ſt el· ¶ peaceable times, to times which are not mode- Il 
provi- rate, and which ought not to be peaccable.— |! 
While they ſolicit your favour, they inſiſt upon 


J S. I a rule of rotation, which excludes all idea of 
election. 
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LeT me be honoured with a few minutes of 
your attention.——The queſtion, to thoſe who 


mean fairly to the liberty of the people, (which 


we all profeſs to have in view) lies within'a 
very narrow compaſs, Do you mean to deſert 
that juſt and honourable ſyſtem of meaſures 
which you have hitherto purſued, in hopes of 


obtaining from parliament, or from the crown, a 


full redreſs of paſt grievances, and a ſecurity 
for the future ?—Do you think the cauſe deſ- 
perate, and will you declare, that you think 
{ſo to the whole people of England If this be 
your meaning and opinion „you will act confiſt- 
ently with it, in chooſing Mr. Naß. —! pro- 
feſs to be unacquainted with his private cha- 
rafter. But he has acted as a magiſtrate,—as a 
public man.—As ſuch J ſpeak of him, —!] ſee 
his name in a proteſt againſt one of your re- 
monſtrances to the crown.—He has done every 
thing in his power to deſtroy the freedom of 
popular elections in the city by publiſhing the 
poll upon a former occaſion; and I know, in ge- 
neral, that he has diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by 
lighting and thwarting all thoſe public mea- 
ſures, which you have engaged in with the great- 
<ft. warmth, and hitherto thought moſt worthy 
of your approbation.—-From his paſt conduct, 
what concluſion will you draw, but that he will 


act the ſame part as Lord Mayor, which he has 


invariably 
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invariably acted as Alderman and Sheriff # He 
cannot alter his conduct, without confeſſing that 
he never acted upon principle of any kind.— I 
ſnould be ſorry to injure the character of a man, 
who perhaps may be honeſt in his inten- 
tion, by ſuppoſing it peſſible, that he can ever 
concur with you in any political meaſure of 
opinion. N 


Ir, on the other hand, you mean to perſe- 
vere in thoſe reſolutions for the public good, 
which though not always ſucceſsful, are always 
honourable, your choice will naturally incline 
to thoſe men, who, (whatever they be in other 
reſpects,) are moſt likely to co-operate with you 


in the great purpoſes which you are determined 


not to relinquiſh :>—The queſtion is not, of what 
metal your inſtruments are made, but whether 
they are adapted to the werk you have in band # 
The honours of the city, in zbeſe times, are im- 
properly, becauſe excluſively, called a reward. 
You mean not merely to pay, but to employ. 
Are Mr. Craſby and Mr. Sawbridge likely to ex- 
ecute the extraordinary, as well as the ordinary 
duties of Lord Mayor? Will they grant you 
common halls when it ſhall be neceſſary?— Will 
they go up with remonſtrances to the King? 
Have they firmneſs enough to meet the fury of a 
venal houſe of commons ? Have they forti- 
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tude. enough not to ſhrink at impriſonment = 
Have they ſpirit enough to hazard their lives 
and fortunes in a conteſt, if it ſhould be neceſ- 
ſary, with a proſtituted legiſlature ?—If theſe 
queſtions can fairly be anſwered in the affirma- 
tive, your choice is made. Forgive this paſh- 
onate language. I am unable to correct it. 
The ſubject comes home to us all.— It is the lan- 


guage of my heart. JUNIUS, 


L-E'T:'T- ER EX. 


© 


TO THE. PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADs 
VER TISER. 


S8 I R, 5. 0. 1/1. 
N O man laments, more ſincere- 
ly than I do, the- unhappy differences, which 
have ariſen among the friends of the people, 
and divided them from each other. The cauſe 
undoubtedly ſuffers, as well by the diminution 
of that ſtrength, which union carries with it, 
as by the ſeparate loſs of perſonal reputation, 
which every man ſuſtains, when his character 
and conduct are frequently held forth in odious 
or contemptible colours. — Theſe differences 
are only advantageous to the common enemy of 


the country. The hearty friends of the cauſe 
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are provoked and diſguſted. The luke warm ad- 
vocate avails himſelf of any pretence to relapſe 
into that indolent indifference about every thing 
that ought to intereſt an Engliſhman, ſo unjuſt- 
ly dignified with the title of moderation 
The falſe, inſidious partizan, who creates or fo- 
ments the diſorder, ſees the fruit of his diſnoneſt 
induſtry ripen beyond his hopes, and rejoices in 
the promiſe of a banquet, only delicious to ſuch 
an appetite as his own.—lt is time for thoſe, 
who really mean the Cauſe and the People, who 
have no view to private advantage, and who 
have virtue enough to prefer the general good of 
the community to the gratification of perſonal 
animoſitjes,—it is time for ſuch men to inter- 
poſe.—Let us try whether theſe fatal diſſenti- 
ons may not yet be reconciled; or, if that be 
impraticable, let us guard at leaſt againſt the 
worſt effects of diviſion, and endeavour to per- 
ſuade theſe furious partizans, if they will not 
conſent to draw together, to be ſeparately uſeful 
to that cauſe, which they all pretend to be at- 
tached to. Honour and honeſty muſt not be 
renounced, although a thouſand modes of right 
and wrong were to occupy the degrees of mo- 
rality between Zeno and Epicurus. The fun- 
damental principles of Chriſtianity may ſtill be 
preſerved, though every zealous ſectary adheres 
to his own excluſive doctrine, and pious Eccle- 

TY -- ſaſtics 


„„ LETTERS OF 
| f ſiaſties make it part of their religion to perſecute thc 
1 one another.— The civil conſtitution too, that with 
1 | legal liberty, that general creed, which every mer 
bk Engliſhman profeſſes, may ſtill be ſupported, yet. 
FI though Wilkes, and Horne, and Townſend, | bert 
i and Sawbridge, ſhould obſtinately refuſe to com- _ 
| tl municate, and even if the fathers of the church, tank 
1 if Savil, Richmond, Camden, Rockingham, pot 
1 and Chatham, ſhould diſagree in the ceremonies but 
ft | of their political worſhip, andeven in the inter- con! 
a 0 pretation of twenty texts in Magna Charta. hat 
1 I ſpeak to the people as one of the people. Let e 
Wilt us employ theſe men in whatever departments uy 
| 1 their varlous abilities are beſt ſuited to, and as as F 
Wt much to the advantage of the common cauſe, there 
as their different inclinations will permit. 'They by * 
cannot ſerve us, without eſſentially ſerving them- oy 
| ſelves. *. 
| Ir Mr. Naßb be elected, he will hardly ven- 
| ture, after ſo recent a mark of the perſonal eſ- | 
| teem of his fellow-citizens, to declare himſelf 144 
1 | immediately a courtier. The ſpirit and activity KRG 
0 | of the Sheriffs will, I hope, be ſufficient to coun- _ 
1 teract any ſiniſter intentions of the Lord-Mayor. HY 
i In collifion with their virtue, perhaps he may LA 
| take fire. | = 
ticabl 


IT is not neceſſary to exact from Mr. Wilkes 
| 6 the 
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the virtues of a Stoic. They were inconſiſtent 
with themſelves, who, almo!t at the ſame mo- 
ment, repreſented him as the baſeſt of mankind, 
yet ſeemed to expect from him ſuch inſtances of 
fortitude and ſelf-denial, as would do honour to 
an apoſtle. It is not however flattery to ſay, 
that he is obſtinate, intrepid, and fertile in ex- 
pedients. 
but in the public favour, is, in my judgment, a: 
conſiderable recommendation of him. I wiſh 
that every man, who pretended to popularity, 


were in the ſame predicament. I wiſh that a 


retreat to St. James's were not ſo eaſy and open, 


as Patriots have found it. To Mr. Wilkes. 
there is no acceſs. However he may be miſled 


by paſſion or imprudence, I think he cannot be 


guilty of a deliberate treachery to the public. 


The favour of his country conſtitutes the ſhield, 


which defends him againſt a thouſand daggers... 


Deſertion would diſarm him. 


1 CAN more readily admire the liberal ſpirit 
and integrity, than the ſound judgement of any 
man, who prefers a republican form of govern- 
ment, in this or any other empire of equal ex- 
tent, to a monarchy ſo qualified and limited as 
ours. I am convinced, that neither is it in the- 
ory the wiſeſt ſyſtem of government, nor prac- 


ticable in this country. Yet, though J hope 


14 the 


That he has no poſſible reſource, 
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the Engliſh conſtitution will for ever preſerve its 
original monarchial form, I would have the 
manners of the people purely and ſtrictly repub— 
lican.— I do not mean the licentious ſpirit of 
anarchy and riot.—-] mean a general attachment 
to the common weal, diſtinct from any partial 
attachment to perſons or families z—an implicit 


ſubmiſſion to the jaws only, and an affeQion to | 


the magiſtrate, proportioned tothe integrity and 
wiidom, with which he diſtributes juſtice to his 
people, and adminiſters their affairs. The pre- 
ſent habit of our political body appears to me the 
very reverſe of What it ought to be: The form 
of the conſtitution leans rather more than enough 
to the popular branch; while, in effect, the 


manners of the people (of thoſe at leaſt who are 
likely to take a lead in the country) incline too 
generally to a dependance upon the crown. 
The real friends of arbitrary power combine the 
facts, and are not inconſiſtent with their princi— 
ples, when they ſtrenuouſly ſupport the unwar- 


rantable privileges aſſumed by the Houſe of Com- 


mons.—ln theſe circumſtances, it were much to 
be deſired, that we had many ſuch men as Mr. 
Sawbridze to repreſent us in parliament. —] ſpeak 
from common report and opinion only, when I 
impute to him a ſpeculative predilection in fa- 
vaur of a rcpublic.—In the perſonal conduct 
and manners of the man, I cannot be miſtaken. 
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He has ſhewn himſelf poſſeſſed of that republi- 
can firmneſs, which the times require, and by 
which an Engliſh gentleman may be as uſefully 
and as honourably diſtinguiſhed, as any citizen 
of ancient Rome, of Athens, or Lacedæmon. 


MR. Townſend complains, that the public: 
gratitude has not been anſwerable to his deſerts, 
Alt is not difficult to trace the artifices, which 
have fuggeſted to him a languge, ſo unworthy 
of his underſtanding. A great man commands 
the affections of the people. A prudent man 
does not complain when he has loſt them. Yet 
they are far from being loſt to Mr. Townſend, 
He has treated our opinion a little too cavalierly. 
A young man 1s apt to rely too confidently upon 
himſelf, to be as attentive to his miſtreſs, as a 
polite and paſhonate lover ought to be. Perhaps 
be found her at firſt too eaſy a conqueſt.—Yet,. 
fancy, ſhe will be ready to receive him, when» 
ever he thinks proper to renew his. addreſſes. . 


With all his youth, his ſpirit, and his appearance, 


it would be indecent in the. lady to ſolicit his 
return. . 


— 


I have too much reſpect for the abilities of 


Mr. Horne, to flatter myſelf that theſe gentle- 


men will ever be cordially re- united. It is not, 
however, unreaſonable to expect, that each of 


15 them 
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them ſhould a& his ſeperate part, with honour 
and integrity to the public.—As for differences 
of opinion upon ſpeculative queſtions, if we 
wait until Zhey are reconciled, the action of hu- 
man affairs muſt be ſuſpended for ever. But 
neither are we to look for perfection in any one 
man, nor for agreement among many.—W hen 
Lord Chatham affirms, that the authority of the 
Britiſh legiſlature is not ſupreme over the colo- 
nies, in the ſame ſenſe in which it is ſupreme 
over Great Britain ; when Lord Camden ſup- 
poſes a neceſſity, (which the King is to judge of) 
and, founded upon that neceſſity, attributes to 
the crown a legal power (not given by the act 
itſelf) to ſuſpend the operation of an act of the 
legiſlature, -I liſten to them both with diffidence 
and reſpect, but without the ſmalleſt degree of 
conviction or aſſent. Vet, I doubt not, they de- 
livered their real ſentiments, nor ought they to 
be haſtily condemned.—1 tee have a claim to the 
_ candid interpretation of my country, when 1 
acknowledge an involuntary, compulſive aſſent 
to one very unpopular opinion. I lament the 
unhappy neceſſity, whenever it ariſes, of pro- 
viding for the ſafety of the ſtate, by a temporary 
invaſion of the perſonal liberty of the ſubject. 
Would to God it were practicable to reconcile 
| theſe important objects, in every poſſible fituation 
of public affairs I regard the legal liberty of 
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the meaneſt man in Britain, as much as my 


own, and would defend it with the ſame zeal. 
I know we muſt ſtand or. fall together. But I 
never can doubt, that the community has a 
right to command, as well as to purchaſe, the 
ſervice of its members. I ſee that right found- 
ed originally upon a neceſſity, which ſuperſedes 


all argument. I ſee it eſtabliſhed by uſage im- 


memorial, and admitted by more than a tacit 
aſſent of the legiſlature. I conclude there is no 
remedy, in the nature of things, for the griev- 
ance complained of; for if there were, it muſt 
long fince have been redreſſed. Though num- 
berleſs opportunities have preſented themſelves, 
highly favourable to public liberty, no ſucceſsful 
attempts has ever been made for the relief of the 


ſubject in this article. Yet it has been felt and 


complained-of, ever ſince England had a navy. 
The conditions, which conſtitute this right, 
mutt he taken together. Separately, they have 
little weight. It is not fair to argue, from any 
ahuſe in the execution, to the illegallity of the 


power; much leſs is a concluſion to be drawn 
irom the navy to the land ſervice. A feaman can - 
never be employed but againſt the enemies of 


his country. The only cafe in which the King 


can have a right to arm his ſubjects in general, 


i: that of a foreign force being actually landed 


upon our coaſt, Whenever that caſe happens, 
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no true Engliſhman will enquire, whether the 
King's right to compel him to defend his coun- 
try be the cuſtom of England, or a grant of the 
legiſlature. With regard to the preſs for ſeamen, 
it does not follow that the ſymptoms may not be 
ſoftened, although the diſtemper cannot be cur- 
ed. Let bounties be increaſed as far as the 
public purſe can ſupport them. Still they have 
a limit; and when every reaſonable expence is 
incurred, it will be found, in fact, that the ſpur 
of the preſs 1s wanted to give operation to the 


bounty. 


Upon the whole, I never had a doubt about 


the ſtrict right of preſſing, until I heard that 


Lord Mansficld had applauded Lord Chatham 
for delivering ſomething like this doctrine in the 
houſe of lords. "That conſideration ſtaggered me 
not a little. But, upon reflection, his conduct 
accounts naturally for itſelf. He knew the doc- 
trine was unpopular, and was eager to fix it 
upon the man, who is the firſt object of his fear 
and deteſtation. The cunning Scotchman ne- 


ver ſpeaks truth without a fraudulent deſign. In 


council, he generally affects to take a moderate 
part. Beſides his natural timidity, it makes 
part of his political plan, never to be known to 
recommend violent meaſures. When the guards 


are called forth to murder their fellow- ſubjects, 
| LR ſe 
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it is not by the oſtenſible advice of Lord Mans- 
field. That odious office, his prudence tells 
him, is better left to ſuch men as Gower and 
Weymouth, as Barrington and Grafton. Lord 
Hillſborough wiſely confines hig firmneſs to the 
diſtant Americans.—The deſigns of Mansfield 
are more ſubtle, more effectual, and ſecure.— 
Who attacks the liberty of the preſs ?—Lord 
Mansfield. —Who invades the conſtitutional 
power of juries ?—Lord Mansfield. —What 
judge ever challenged a juryman, but Lord 
Mansfield ?—Who was that judge, who, to ſave 
the King's brother, affirmed that a man of the 
firſt rank and quality, who obtains a verdict in 
a ſuit for criminal converſation, is entitled to no 


greater damages than the meaneſt mechanic? 
Lord Mansfield. --W ho is it makes commiſſioners. 


of the great ſeal ?—Lord Mansfield. Who is it 


forms a decree for thoſe commiſſioners, deciding. 


againſt Lord Chatham, and afterwards (finding 


himſelf oppoſed by the judges) declares in parli- 


ament, that he never had a doubt that the law 
was in direct oppoſition to that decree ?—Lord 


Mansfield. — Who is he, that has made it the 


ſtudy and practice of his life, to undermine and 
alter the whole ſyſtem of juriſprudence in the 


court of King's Bench ?—Lord Mansfield. 


There never exiſted a man but himſelf, who 
anſwered exactly to ſo complicated a deſcription. 
Compared 
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Compared to theſe enormities, his original at- 
tachment to the Pretender, (to whom his dear. 
eſt brother was confidental ſecretary) is a virtue 
of the firſt magnitude. But the hour of im- 
peachment will come, and neither he nor Graf- 
ton ſhall eſcape me. Now let them make com- 
mon cauſe againſt England and the houſe of 
Hanover. A Stuart and a Murray ſhould ſym- 
pathiſe with cach other. | 


WHEN U refer to ſignal inſtances of unpopu- 
lar opinions delivered and maintained by men, 
who may well be ſuppoſed to have no view but 
the public good, I do not mean to renew the 
diſcuſhon of ſuch opinions. 
revive the dormant queſtions of of Stamp-art, 
Corn-bill, or Preſs-warrant. I mean only to il- 
luſtrate one uſeful propoſition, which it is the in- 
tention of this paper to inculcate— T, we 


 fhould not generally rejef the friendſhip or ſervices 


ef any man, becauſe b- differs from us in a farticu- 
lar opinion. This will not appear a ſuperfuous 
caution, if we obſerve the ordinary conduct of 


mankind. In public affairs, there is the leaſt 


chance of a perfect concurrence of ſentiment, 


or inclination. Yet every man is able to con- 
tribute ſomething to the common ſtock, and no 
man's contribution ſhould be rejected. If indi- 


viduals have no virtues, their vices may be of 
uſe 
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uſe to us. I care not with what principle the 
new-born patriot is animated, if the meaſures 
he ſupports are beneficial to the community. 
The nation is intereſted in his conduct. His 


motives are his own. The properties of a pa- 


triot are periſnable in the individual, but there 
is a quick ſucceſhon of ſubjects, and the breed 
is worth preſerving.— The ſpirit of the Ameri- 
cans may be an uſeful example to us. Our dogs 
and horſes are only Engliſh upon Engliſh 
ground ; but patriotiſm, it ſeems, may be im- 
proved by tranſplanting.—I will not reject a bill, 
which tends to confine parliamentary privilege 
within reaſonable bounds, though it ſhould be 
ſtolen from the houſe of Cavendiſh, and intro- 
duced by Mr. Onſlow. The features of the in- 
fant are a proof of the deſcent, and vindicate 
the noble birth from the baſeneſs of the adop- 
tion.—I willingly accept of a ſarcaſm from Colo- 
nel Barre, or a ſimile from. Mr. Burke. Even 
the filent vote of Mr. Calcraft is worth reckon- 
ing in a diviſion. —W hat though he riots in the 
plunder of the army, and has only determined 
to be a patriot, when. he could not be a peer ? 
—Let us profit by the aſſiſtance of ſuch men, 
while they are with us, and place them, if it 
be poſſible, in the poſt of danger, to prevent 


deſertion. "The wary Wedderburne, the pomp- 


pous. Suffe/k never threw away the ſcabbard, 
nor 
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nor ever went upon a forlorn hope. They al- 
ways treated the King's ſervants as men, with 
whom, ſome time or other, they might poffibly 
be in friendſhip. When a man who ſtands forth 
for the public, has gone that length, from 
which there is no practicable retreat, - hen he 
Has given that kind of perſonal offence, which a 
pious monarch never pardons, I then begin to 
think him in earneſt, and that he never will 
have occaſion to ſolicit the forgiveneſs of his 
country.—Put. inſtances of a determination ſo 
entire and unreſerved are rarely met with. Let 
us take mankind, as they are. Let us diſtribute 
the virtues and abilities of individuals, accord- 
ing to the offices they affect, and when they 
quit the ſervice, let us endeavour to ſupply their 
places with better men. than we have loſt. In 
this country, there are always candidates 
enough for popular favour. The temple of 
fame is the ſhorteſt paſſage to riches and prefer- 
ment. 


Apove all things, let me guard my country- 
men againit the meanneſs and folly of accept- 
ing of a trifling or moderate compenſation for 
extraordinary and eſſential injuries. Our ene- 
mies treat us, as the cunning trader does the 
unſkilful Indian. They magnify their genero- 


fity, when they give us baubles, of little pro- 
portionate 
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portionate value, for ivory and gold. The 
ame houſe of commons, who robbed the con- 
ſtituent body of the right of free election, who 
preſumed to make a law under pretence of de- 
claring it, who paid our good King's debts, 
without once enquiring how they were incurred; 
who gave thanks for repeated murders commit- 
ted at home, and for national infamy incurred 
abroad; who ſcreened Lord Mansfield; who im- 
priſoned the magiſtrates of the metropolis, for 
alerting the ſubjects right to the protection of 
the laws; who eraſed a judicial record, and or- 
dered all proceedings in à criminal ſuit to be 
ſuſpended this very houſe of commons have 
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may be compelled to pay their debts, and that 
conteſted elections ſhall for the future be deter- 
mined with ſome decent regard to the merits of 
the caſe. The event of the ſuit is of no conſe- 
quence to the crown. While parliaments are 
ſeptennial, the purchaſe of the fitting member 
or of the petitioner makes but the difference of 
2 day. Conceſſions, ſuch as theſe, are of little 
moment to the ſum of things; unleſs it be to 
prove, that the worſt of men are ſenſible of the 
Injuries they have done us, and perhaps to de- 
monftrate to us the imminent danger of our ſitu- 
ation. In the ſhipwreck of the ſtate, trifics 


float and are preſerved ; while every thing ſolid 
and 
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and valuable ſinks to the botttom : and 1s loſt for 
ever. | 

J 1 NI U 8. 
LETTER. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC Ab- 
VERTISER, 


I. 1 15. Oclober, 1771. 


I AM convinced that Junius 13 


incapable of wilfully miſrepreſenting any man's 
opinion, and that his inclination leads him to 
treat Lord Camden with particular candor and re- 
ſpect. The doctrine attributed to him by Ju- 
nius, as far 2s it goes, correſponds with that 
ſtated by your correſpondent Scævela, who ſeems 
to make a diſtinction without a difference. Lord 
Camden, it is agreed, did certainly maintain 
that, in the receſs of parliament, the King, 
(by which we all mean the King in council, or 
the executive power) might ſuſpend the .ope- 
ration of an act of the legiſlature ; and he 
founded his doctrine upon a ſuppoſed neceſſity, 
of which the King, in the fr/t inſtance, muſt be 
judge. The lords and commons cannot be 


judges of it in the firft inftance, for they do not 


exiſll— Thus far Junius. 


Bur, ſays Scavola, Lord Camden made par- 


liament, and not the King, judges of the WA 
it 
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ſity.— That parliament may review the aQs of 
miniſters is unqueſtionable; but there is a wide 
difference between ſaying that the crown has a 
legal power, and, that miniſters may act at their 
peril, When we ſay an act is illegal, we mean 
that it is forbidden by a joint reſolution of the 
three eſtates. How a ſubſequent reſolution of 
two of thoſe branches can make it legal ab initio, 
will require explanation. If it could, the con- 
ſequence would be truly dreadful, eſpecially in 
theſe times. There is no act of arbitrary pow- 
er, which the King might not attribute to xe- 
city, and for which he would not be ſecure of 
obtaining the approbation of his proſtituted 
lords and commons. If Lord Camden admits 
that the ſubſequent ſanction of parliament was 
neceſſary to make the proclamation legal, why 
did he ſo obſtinately oppoſe the bill, which was 


ſoon after brought in, for indemnifying all thoſe 


perſons, who had acted under it ?—lIf that bill 
had not been paſſed, I am ready to maintain, 


in direct contradiction to Lord Camden's doc- 


trine, (taken as Scævola ſtates it) that a litigious 
exporter of corn, who had ſuffered in his pro- 
perty in conſequence of the proclamation, 
might have laid his action againſt the cuſtom- 
houſe officers, and would infallibly have reco- 
vered damages. No jury could refuſe them; 
and if I, who am by no means litigious, had, 
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been ſo injured, I would aſſuredly have inſtitut- 
ed a ſuit in Weſtminſter-hall, on purpoſe to try 
the queſtion of right. I would have done it 


upon a principle of defiance of the pretended {| 


power of either or both houſes to make decla- 
rations inconſiſtent with law, and I have no 
doubt, that, with an act of parliament of my 
ſide, I ſhould have been ton ſtrong for them all. 
This is the way, in which an Engliſhman 
ſhould ſpeak and act, and not ſuffer dangerous 
precedents to be eſtabliſned, becauſe the circum- 
ſtances are favourable or palliating. 


Wirk regard to Lord Camden, the truth is, 
that he inadvertently over-ſhot himſelf, as ap- 
pears plainly by that ung uarded mention of 4 
tyranny of forty days, which T myſelf heard. In- 


ſtead of aſſerting that the proclamation was gl, 


he ſhould have ſaid, © My lords, I know the 


_ & proclamation was legal, but J adviſed it be- 


& cauſe it was indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſave 
& the kingdom from famine, and I ſubmit my- 
ce ſelf to the juſtice and mercy of my country.” 


SUCH language as this would have been man- 


: ly, rational, and conſiſtent:— not unfit for a 


lawyer, and every way worthy of a great man. 
PHILO JUNIUS. 
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P. S. Ir Scævola ſhould think proper to write 


again upon this ſubject, I beg of him to give 
me a direct anſwer, that is, a plain affirmative 


or negative, to the following queſtions: In the 


interval between the publiſhing ſuch a procla- 


mation (or order of council) as that in queſtion, 


and it's receiving the ſanction of the two houſes, 


of what nature is it—is it legal or illegal ; or is 
it neither one nor the other? —I mean to be 
candid, and will point out to him the conſe= 
quence of his anſwer either way.—If it be legal, 
it wants no farther ſanQion. If it be legal, 
the ſubje& is not bound to obey it, conſequently 
it is a uſeleſs, nugatory act, even as to it's de- 
clared purpoſe. Before the meeting of parlia- 


ment, the whole miſchief, which it means to 


prevent, will have been compleated. 


LETTER MI 
TO ZENO. 


SIR, 17. 0a. 1771. 


T H E ſophiſtry of your letter in 
defence of Lerd Mansfield is adapted to the cha- 
rater you defend. But Lord Mansfield is a man 


of form, and ſeldom in his behaviour tranſgreſ- 


ſes the rules of decorum. I ſhall imitate his 
lordſhip's good manners, and leave you in the 
full 
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full poſſeſſion of his principles. 


you liar, jeſuit, or villain; but, with all the polite- 


neſs imaginable, perhaps I may prove you ſo. 


LIE other fair pleaders in Lord Mansfeell's | 


ſchool of juſtice, you an{wcr Junius by miſquot- 


ing his words, and miſtating his propoſitions. | 
If I am candid enough to admit that this is the | 


very logic taught at S/. Omer's, you will readi- 
ly allow that it is the conſtant practice in the 
court of King's Bench.—JuUxIus does not ſay, 
that he never had a doubt about the ſtrict right 


of preſſing, il he knew Lord Mansfield was of the | 


Same opinion. His words are, until be heard that 
Lord Mansfield bad applauded Lord Chatbam far 
maintaining that defirine in the houſe of lords. It 
was not the accidental concurrence of Lord 
Mansficld's opinion, but the ſuſpicious applauſe 
given by a cunning Scotchman to the man he 
deteſts, that raiſed and juſtified a doubt in the 
mind of Junius. The queſtion is not, whether 
Lord Mansficld be a man of learning and abili- 
ties (which Junius has never diſputed) but 
whether or no he abuſes and miſapplies his ta- 
lents. 


Junius did not ſay that Lord Mansfield had ad- 
viſed the calling out the guards. On the con- 
trary, his plain meaning is, that he left that 
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odious office to men leſs cunning than himſelf. 
Whether Lord Mansfield's doctrine concern- 
ing libels be or be not an attack upon the liberty 
of the preſs, is a queſtion, which the public in 
general are very well able to determine I ſhall 
not enter into it at preſent. Nor do I think it 
neceſſary to ſay much to a man, who had the 
daring confidence to ſay to a jury, ** Gentle« 


« men, you are to bring in a verdi& guilty or 


cc not guilty, but whether the defendant be guil- 
« ty or innocent is not matter for your conſide- 
« ration.”  Clothe it in what language yon 
will, this is the ſum total of Lord Mansfield's 


doctrine. If not, let Zeno ſhew us the diffe- 
rence. 


Bur it ſeems, ide liberty of the preſs may be 
abuſed, and the abuſe of a valuable privilege is the 
certain means te loſe it. The firſt 1 admit, but 
let the abuſe be ſubmitted to a jury, a ſufficient 
and indeed the only legal and conſtitutional 
check upon the licence of the preſs. "The ſe- 
cond, I flatly deny. In direct contradiction to 
Lord Mansfield, I affirm that -c the abuſe of a va- 
“ luable privilege 7s nat the certain means to loſe 
c it.“ If it were, the Engliſh nation would 
have few privileges left, for where is the privi- 
lege that has not, at one time or other, been 
abuſed by individuals. But it is falſe in reaſon 

and 
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and equity, that particular abuſes mould pro- ven 

duce a general forfeiture. Shall the community info 

be deprived of the protection of the laws becauſe | 

there are robbers and murderers ?—Shall the 7 
duci 


community be puniſhed, becauſe individuals 


have offended. Lord Mansfield ſays fo, con- the | 


ſiſtently enough with his principles, but J won- Wh 
der to find him ſo explicit. Yet, for one con- ling 
ceſſion, however extorted, I confeſs myſelf field 
obliged to him. The liberty of the preſs is after 5 
all a valuable privilege. I agree with him mot} plain 
heartily, and will defend it againſt him. that 
5 what 
You aſk me, What uryman was challenged none 
by Lord Mansfield ?—T tell you, his name way eue 
Benſon. When his name was called, Lore and t 
Mansfield ordered the clerk to paſs him by. A If yo 
that t 


for his reaſons, you may aſk himſelf for he 
afſigned none. But I can tell you what all me large 
thought of it. This Benfon had been refractory} Party 
upon a former jury, and would not accept 0 them 
the law as delivered by Lord Mansfield; bu fvally 
had the impudence to pretend to think for him Your 
ſelf.—But you it ſeems, honeſt Zeno, know nc turally 
thing of the matter! You never read Funius juriſpr 
letter to your patron ! You never heard of thi the: -- 
intended inſtructions from the city to impeac dicts © 


Lord Mansfield l-—=You never heard by wha ' whethe 


dexterity of Mr. H aer ſan that meaſure was pre ical. 
vented ] Vol 
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vented | How wonderfully il! ny people are 
informed | 
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Junius did never affirm that the crime, of ſe- 


ducing the wife of a mechanic or a peer, is not 
the ſame taken in a moral or religious view.— 
What he affirmed in contradiction to the level- 
ling principle ſo lately adopted by Lord Manſ- 
field was, that the damage, [ould be frotortiond 
to the rank and fortune of the parties; and for this 
plain reaſon; (admitted by every other judge 
that ever ſat in Weſtminſter-Hall) becauſe, 
what 1s a compenſation or penalty to one man 1s 
none to another. The ſophiſtical diſtinction 
you attempt to draw between the perſon ured, 
and the perſon 77; ring 1s Mausfield all over— 
If you can once eſtabliſh the propoſition 
that the injured party is not intitled to receide 
large damares, it follows pretty plainly that the 
party injuring ſhould not be compelled to pay 
them; conſequently the King's brother is effec= 


tually ſcreened by Lærd MansfielPs doftrine.— 


Your reference to Nathan and David come na- 
turally in aid of you patron's profeſſed ſyſtem of 
juriſprudence. He is fond of intreducing into 
the urt of King's Bench any law that contra- 
dicts xcludes the common law of England; 


' whether it be canon, civil, us gentium, or levi- 


tical. But, Sir, the Bible is the code of our reli- 
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gious faith, not of our municipal juriſprudence ; 
and though it was the pleaſure of God to inflict 
a particular puniſhment upon David's crime 
(taken as a breach of his div commands) and 
to ſend his prophet to denounce it, an Engliſh 
jury have nothing todo either with David or the 
prophet. They conſider the crime, only as it 
is a breach of order, an injury to an individual, 
and an offence to ſocicty, and they judge of it 
by certain poſitive rules of law, or by the prac- 
tice of their anceſtors. Upon the whole, the 
man, after God's own heart 1s much indebted to 
you for comparing him to the Duke of Cum- 
berland. That his Royal Highneſs may be the 
man after Lord Mansfield's own heart ſeems 
much more probable, and you I think, Mr. 
Zeno, might ſucceed tolerably well in the cha- 
racter of Nathan. The evil deity, the prophet, 
a1 the royal ſinner would by very proper com- 
pany of one another. 


You ſay Lord Mansfield did not make the 
commiſſioners of the Great Seal, and that he 
only adviied the King to appoint. I believe 
Junius meant no more, and the diſtinction is 
hardly worth diſputing.— 


You fay he did net deliver an opinion upon 
Lord Chatham's appeal.—] afftum that he did, 
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JUNI U S 
directly in favour of the appeal. 
of fact, to be determined by evidence only.— 
But you aſſign no ſon for his ſuppoſed filence, 
nor for his deſtrir à conference with the judges 
the day before. Was not all Weſtminſter-hall 
convinced that he did it with a view to puzzle 
them with ſome perplexing queſtion, and in 
hopes of bringing ſome of them over to him? — 
You ſay the commiſſioners were very capable of 
By the fact, it 
only appears, that they were capable of framing 
an zl. gal one, which, Japprehend, is not much 
to the credit either of their learning or inte- 


grit y. 


Wr are both agreed that Lard Mansfield has 


inceſſantly new . of 


where he Oy ; but 
521 attribute it to an honeſt zeal in behalf of in- 


nocence oppreſſed by quibble and N I ſay 


ithoured to introduce 
proceeding 1 In the court: 


that he has introduced new Jaw too, 
ed the landmarks eſtabliſhed by former decifions. 
] ſay that his view is to change a court of com- 


and remov- 


mon law into a court of equity, and to bring 
every thing within the æ-⁰trium of a frælerian 
court. The public muſt determine between us. 


But naw fer his mcrits. Fir then, the eſtabl'ſn- 


ment of the judges in chen places for life 


(which you tell us was adviſed by Lord . 
K - fAict.: F 


This is a point 


1 . l 12 
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field) was a conceſhon mertly to catch the peo- 


ple. It bore the appearance of a royal bounty, 
but had nothing real in it. The judges were al- 
ready for lite, excepting in the caſe of a demiſe. 
Your boaſted bill only provides that it ſhall not 
be in the power of the King's ſucceſſor to remove 
them. At the beit therefore, it is only a legacy, 
not a gift on the part of his preſent Majeſty, 
fince for himſelf, he gives up nothing. — That 
he did oppoſe Lord Camden and Lord Northington 
-upon the proclamation againſt the exportation 
of corn, is moſt true, and with great ability.— 
With his talents, and taking the right ſide of ſo 
clear a queſtion, it was impoſſible to ſpeak ill. 
His motives are not ſo eaſily penetrated. They 
who are acquainted with the ſtate of politics, at 
that period, will judge of them ſomewhat diffe- 


"rently from Zino. Of the popular bills, which 


you fay he ſupported in the houſe of Jords, the 
moſt material is unqueſtionably that of Zr. 
Erenville, for deciding conteſted elections. But 
I ſhould be glad to know upon what poſhble pre- 
tence any member of the upper houſe could op- 


poſe ſuch a bill, after it had paſſed the hoſe of 


-emn02s I do not pretend to know what ſhare 
he had in promoting the other two bills, but I 
am ready to give him all the credit you deſire. 
Still you will find that a whole life of deliberate 


iniquity is ill atoned for by doing now and then 
a laudable 
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a laudable action upon a mixed or doubtful 
principle.—[If it be unworthy of him, thus un- 
gratefully treated, to labour any longer for the 
public, in God's name let him retire. His bro- 
ther's patron, (whoſe health he once was anx1- 
ous for) is dead, but the ſon of that unfortunate 


prince ſurvives, and, I dare ſay, will be ready 
to receive him. 


LETTER Lak 
TO AN ADVOCATE IN THE CAUSE OF- 
THE PEOPLE. 


SIR, 18. OGober, 1771: 


* O U do not treat Junius fairly. 


You would not have condemned him ſo haſtily, 


if you had ever read Fudge Foſter's argument up- 
on the legality of preſſing ſeamen.. A. man 
who, has not read that argument is not qua- 
lified to ſpeak accurately upon the ſubject. In 
anſwer to ſtrong facts and fair reaſoning, you 
produce nothing but a vague compariſon be- 
tween two things, which have little or no re- 
ſemblance to each other. Genera! Warrants, it 


is true, had been often iſſued, but they had ne- 


ver been recularly queſtioned or refiſted, until 
the caſe of Ir. Wilkes. He brought them to 


trial, and the moment they were tried, they 


were declared illegal. This 1s not the caſe of 
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They have been complamed 
and reſiſted in a thouſand in- 
ſtances; but fill the legiſlature have never in- 
terpoſed, nor has there ever been a formal deci- 
inſt them in any of the ſuperior courts. 


Preſs Warrants. 


ſion 2 aga 


On ih contrary, they have been frequently 


recognized and admitted by parhament, and 
there are judicial opinions given in their favour, 
by judges of the firſt character. Under the va- 
rious circumſtances ſtated by Junius, he has a 


right to conclude, for himſelf, that there is no 


remedy. If you have a good one to propoſe, 
you may depend upon the aſſiſtance and applauſe 
of Junius. The magiſtrate, who guards the li- 
berty of the individual, deſerves to be commend- 
ed. Eut let him remember that it is alſo his du- 
ty to provide for, or at leaſt not to hazard the 
ſafety of the community. If, in the caſe of a 
foreign war and the expectation of an invaſion, 
you would rather keep your fleet in harbour, 
than man it by preſſing ſeamen, who refuſe 
the bounty, I have done. | 

You talk of diſbanding the army with won- 
derful eaſe and indifference. If a wiſer man 
held ſuch language, I ſhould be apt to Oey his 
2 ncerity. © 


As for keeping up 4 much greater number of 
ſeamen 


- of 


nen 
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ſeamen in time of peace, it is not to be done.— 
You will oppreſs the merchant, you will diſtreſs 
trade, and deſtroy the nurſery of your ſeamen. 
He muſt be a miſerable ſtateſman, who volun- 
tarily, by the ſame a& increaſes the public ex- 
pence, and leſſens the means of ſupporting it. 

_ PHILO JUNTUS. 


LETTER Lowe 
22. October, 1771. 
A F RIEN D of Junius defires it 


may be obſerved, (in anſwer to 4 Barriſter at 


Law) 


1%. THAT the fact of Lord Mansfield's hav- 
ing ordered a juryman to be paſſed by (which 
poor Zeno never heard of) is now formally ad- 
mitted. When Mr. Benſon's name was called, 
Lerd Monsfi-ld was obſerved to fluſh in the face, 
(a ſignal of guilt not uncommon with him) and 
cried out, Pa's bim by. This I take to be ſome- 
thing more than a peremptory challenge. It is 


an wnlawful command, without any reaſon aſ- 


ſigned. That the council did not reſiſt, is true 
but this might happen either from inadvertence, 
or 2 criminal complaiſance, to Lord Mans» 
field. You Barri/tcrs are too apt to be civil to 
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my Lord Chief . at the expence of your 
clients. 


2%. Junius did never ſay that Lord Mans- 
field had diſroyed the liberty of the preſs. That 
c his lordſhip has /aboured to deftrey,—that his 


„ doctrine is an attack upon the liberty of the 


« preſs, —that it is an invaſion of the right of 
% juries,” are the propoſit ions maintained by 
Frnjas. His opponents never anſwer him in 
point, for they never meet him fairly upon his 
own ground. 


39. Lord MansfielÞs policy, in endeavouring 
to ſcreen his unconſtitutional doctrines behind 
an act of the legiſlature, is eaſily underſtood.— 
Let every Engliſhman ſtand upon his guard? 
the right of juries to return a general verdict 
in all caſes whatſoever, is a part of our con- 
ſcitution. It ſtands in no need of a bill, either 


enacting or declaratory, to confirm it. 


49. WIr E regard to the Grofvencr cauſe, it is 
pleaſant to obſerve that the doctrine attribut- 
ed by Junius to Lord Mansfield, is admitted by 
Zeno and directly defended. The Barriſter has 
not the aſſurance to deny it flatly, but he evades 
the charge and ſoftens the doctrine by ſuch poor 
contemptible 
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tontemprible quibbles, as cannot impoſe upon 
the meaneſt underſtanding. 


50, Tus quantity of buſineſs in the Court of 
King's Bench proves nothing but the litigious ſpi- 
rit of the people, atifing from the great increaſe 
of wealth and commerce. Theſe however are 


now upon the decline, and will ſoon leave no- 


thing but Jato ſuits behind them. When Junius 
affirms that Lord Mansfield has laboured to al- 
ter the ſyſtem of juriſprudence, in the court 
where his lordſhip preſides, he ſpeaks to thoſe, 
who are able to look a little farther than the vul-- 
gar. Beſides that the multitude are eaſily de- 


Jceived by the impoſing names of equity and ſub- 
J //ontial juſtice, it does not follow that a judge, 


who introduces into his court new modes of pro-- 
ceeding, and new principles of law, intends,. 


Jn edery inſtance, to decide unjuſtly. Why 


ſhould he, where he has no intereſt. We ſay 
that Lord Mansfield is a bad man, and a worſe 


J judge but we do not ſay that he 1s a mere devil. 


Our adverſaries would fain reduce us to the dif- 
fieuſty of proving too much. This artifice hows 
ever ſhall not avail him. The truth of the mat- 


Iter is plainly this. When Lord Mansfield has 


ſucceeded in his ſcheme of changing a court of 
cemmen law to a court of equity, he will have it 
in his power to do injuſtice, whenever be thinks 
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proper. This, though a wicked purpoſe, i 


neither abſurd nor unattainable. "I 


wn 


o 4 
LI & 


60. The laſt paragraph, relative to Lord Cha- 
than” 8 cauſe cannot be anſwered. It partly re- 
fers to facts, of too ſceret a. nature to be aſcer- 
tained and partly is unintelligible. a Upon one 


« point, the cauſe is decided againſt Lord Cha- 


ee tham. pon anether point, it is decided for 
« him.“ —Both the /aw and the /anguage are well 
ſuited to a Barriſter —If I. have any gueſs at 


this honeſt gentleman” s. meaning, it is, that, | 


r whereas the commiſſioners of the Great Seal 
ce ſaw the queſtion in a point of view unfavoura- 
ce ble to Lord Chatham, and decreed accordingly, 


EE Eord Mansfield, out of ſheer love and kind- 


50 neſs to Lord Chatham, took the pains to 
qT Place it in a 19717 of view more favourable 
de to the appellant.” —Credat Judæus Apella. So 
curious an affertion would ſtagger the faith of 


Mr. Sylva. 


on E XL * ER IV. 
2. November, 1777. 


a VI E a are defired to make the fol- 


braking declaration, in behalf of Junius, upon 


three material points, on which his opinion has 
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19. Junius conſiders the right of taxing the 
colonies, by an act of the Britiſh Legiſlature,” as 
a ſpeculative right merely, never to be exerted, nor 
ever to be renounced. To bis judgment it ap- 
pears plain, That the general reaſonings, 
«© which were employed againſt that power, 
« went directly to our whole legiſlative right, 
and that one part of it could not be yielded to 
« ſuch arguments, without a virtual ſurrender 
« of all the reſt.” 


29. THAT, with regard to preſs-warrants, 
his argument ſhould be taken in his own words, 


and anſwered ſtrictly; that compariſons may 


ſometimes illuſtrate, but prove nothing; and 
that, in this caſe, an appeal to the paſſions is un- 
fair and unneceſſary. Funius feels and acknow- 
ledges the evil in the moſt expreſs terms, and 
will ſhew himſelf ready to concur in any rational 


plan, that may provide for the liberty of the in- 


dividual, without hazarding the ſafety of the 
community. At the ſame time, he expects that 
the evil, ſuch as it is, be not exaggerated or 
In general, it is not unjuſt that 
when the rich man contributes his wealth, the 
poor man ſhould ſerve the ſtate in perſon. 
otherwiſe the latter contributes nothing to the 
defence of that law and conſtitution, from which 
But the 
queſtion - 


miſrepreſented. 


he demands ſafety and protection. 
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queſtion does not lye between rieb and poor. 
The laws of England make no ſuch diſtinctions. 
Neither is it true that the poor man is torn from 
the care and ſupport of a wife and family, 
helpleſs without him. The fingle queſtion is, 
whether the ſcaman , in times of public danger, 
ſhall ſerve the merchant or the ſtate, in that pro- 
ſeſſion to which he was bred, and by the exer- 
eiſe of which alone he can honeſtly ſupport 
kimſelf and his family.—General arguments a- 
gainſt the doctrine of neceſſity, and the dange- 
rous uſe that may be made of it, are of no weight 
in this particular caſe. Neceſſity includes the 
idea of inevil able. Whenever it is ſo, it creates 
a law, to which all poſitive laws, and all poſitive 
rights muſt give way. In this ſenſe the levy of 
Joip-money by the King's warrant was not neceſſary 
i becauſe the bufineſs might have been as well or 
better done by parliament. If the doQtrine, 
maintained by Junius, be confined within this 
limitation, it will go but very little way in ſup- 
port of arbitrary power. That the King is to 
judge of the occaſion, is no objection, unleſs 
we are told how it can poſſibly be otherwiſe. 
There are other inſtances, not leſs important in 
the exerciſe nor leſs dangerous in the abuſe, in 
1 I corfne myſelf ſtrictly to amen ;—if any others 


are p-eſſed, it is a groſs abuſe, which the magiſtrate 
can and ſhould correct. | 
| | which 
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which the conſtitution relies entirely upon the 
King's judgment. 'The executive power pro- 
claims war and peace, binds the nation by trea- 
ties, orders general embargoes, and impoſes 
quarantines, not to mention a multitude of pre- 
rogative writs, which, though liable to the 
greateſt abuſes, were never diſputed. | 


3%. IT has been urged, as a reproach to Ju- 
1ius, that he has not delivered an opinion upon 
the Game Laws, and particularly the late Dog- 
aft. But Junius thinks he has much greater 
reaſon to complain, that he is never affiſted by 
thoſe, who are able to aſſiſt him, and that al- 
moſt the whole labour of the preſs is thrown 
upon a ſingle hand, from which a diſcuſſion of 
every public queſtion whatſoever is unreaſonably 
expected. He is not paid for his labour, and 
certainly has a right to chooſe his employment. 
As to the Game Laws, he never ſcrupled to de- 
clare his opinion, that they are a ſpecies of the 
Foreft Laws, that they are oppreſſive to the ſub- 
ject, and that the ſpirit of them,is incompatible 
with legal liberty: that the penalties, impoſed 
by theſe laws, bear no proportion to the nature 
of the offence, that the mode of trial and the de- 
gree and kind of evidence neceſſary to convict, 
not only deprive the ſubject of all the benefits of 
a trial by jury, but are in themſelves too ſum- 

mary, 
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mary, and to the laſt degree arbitrary and op- 
preſſive. That, in particular, the late acts to 
prevent dog-ſtealing, or killing game between 
ſun and ſun, are diſtinguiſned by their abſurdity, 
extravagance, and pernicious tendency. If theſe 
terms are weak, or ambiguous, in what language 
can Junius expreſs himſelf ?—lt is no excuſe 
for Lord Mansfi-1d to ſay that he happencd to be 
| abſent when theſe bills paſſed the bouſe of lords. 
It was his duty to be preſent. Such bills could 
never have paſſed the houſe of commons with- 
out his knowledge. But we very well know 'by 
what rule he regulates his attendance. When 
that order was made in the houſe of lords in the 
caſe of Lord Pomfret, at which every Engliſh- 
man ſhudders, my honeſt Lord Mansfield found 
himſelf, by mere accident, in the court of King's 
Bench.—Otherwiſe, he wonld have done won- 


ders in defence of law and property! I he piti- 


ful evaſion is adapted to the character. But Ju- 
nius will never juſtify himſelf, by the example 
of this bad man. The diſtinction between doing 
wrong, and avoiding to do right belongs to Lord 
Mansfield. Junius diſclaims it. 
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L E D 1 E R LXV. 
ro LORD INT JUSTICE MANSFIELDs 
2. November, 1771. 


An ths Le of three of 


whe oomnteynicn , you have bailed a man, who, 
Þpreſume, is alſo a Scatchman, and whom the 


Lord Mayor 6f London had refuſed to bail. 1 . 


do not mean to enter into an examination of the 
partial, ſiniſter motives of your conduct; but 
confining myſelf ſtrictly to the fact, I affirm, 
that you have done that, which by law you 
The thief was taken 
in the theft ;—the ſtolen goods were found upon 
him, and he made no defence. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, (the truth of which You dare not 
deny, becauſe it 1s of public notoriety) it could 
not ſtand indifferent whether he -was guilty or 
not, much leſs could there be any preſumption 
of his innocence ; and, in theſe circumſtances, 
I affirm, in contradiction to YOU, LoRD 


CHiEF Jus rICE MANSFIELD, that, by the 


laws of England, he was not bailable. If ever 
Mr. Eyre ſhould be brought to trial, we ſhall 
hear what You have to ſay for Yourſelf ; and I 
pledge myſelf, before, God and my country, in 
proper time and place to make good my charge 
againſt you. 


L E Ts 
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LETTER LXVI 


To THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC. 


ADVERTISER. 6 
e 9. Novender, 1771. 


1 engage Nn 
his Ft againſt Lord Chief Juſtice ! 
ſome time before the meeting of parliament, in 
order that the houſe of commons may, if they 
think proper, make it one article, in the im- 


en of the ſaid Lord 5 Taxe. 


SIR, 


LETTER LXVII. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON.« 
27. November, 1771. 


W HAT is the reaſon, my 


Pod that, when almoſt every man in the 
kingdom, without diſtinction of principles or 
party, exults in the ridiculous defeat of Sir James 
Eowther, when good and bad men unite in 
one common opinion of that baronet, and tri- 


umph in his diſtreſs, as if the event (without 
any reference to vice or virtue) were intereſting 


to human nature, your Grace alone ſhould ap- 
pear ſo miſerably depreſſed and afflicted? In 


ſuch univerſal joy, I know not where you will 
look for a compliment of condolance, unleſs you: 
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appeal to the tender, ſympathetic ſorrows of 
Mr. Bradſhaw. That cream- coloured gentle- 
men's tears, affecting as they are, carry conſo- 
lation along with them. He never weeps, but, 
like an April ſhower, with a lambent ray of ſun- 
ſhine upon his countenance. From the feelings 
of honeſt men, upon this joyful occaſion, I do 
not mean to draw any concluſion to your Grace. 
They naturally rejoice, when they ſee a ſignal 
inſtance of tyranny refiſted with ſucceſs ;—of 
treachery expoſed to the deriſion of the world; 
—an infamous informer. defeated, and an im- 
pudent robber dragged to the public gibbet.— 
But, in the other claſs of mankind, I own I cx- 
pected to meet the Duke of Grafton. Men, 
who have no regard for juſtice, nor any ſenſe of 
honour, ſeem as heartily pleaſed with Sir James 
Lowther's well deſerved puniſhment, as if it 
did not conſtitute an example againſt them- 
ſelves. 'The unhappy Baronct has no friends, 
even among thoſe who reſemble him. You, my 
Lord, are not reduced to fo deplorable a ſtate of 
dereliction. Every villain in the kingdom is 
your friend 3 and, in compliment to ſuch ami- 
ty, I think you ſhould ſuffer your diſmal coun- 
tenance to clear up. Beſides, my Lord ;—I 
am a little anxious for the conſiſtency of your 
character. You violate your own rules of de- 

corum, 


is happily rewarded for it by the other. You 
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corum, when you do not inſult the man, whom Vz 1 
you have betrayed. nobrio! 

2 a 1 
beyond 


Tux divine juſtice of retribution ſeems now bn thar 
to have begun its progreſs. Deliberate treache. Nat princ 
ry entails puniſhment upon the traitor. There] will 1 
is no poſſibility of eſcaping it, even in the hig Nprayers 
eſt rank, to which the conſent of ſociety can ex 
alt the meaneſt and worſt of men. The forced keir abi 
unnatural union of Luttrell and Middleſex wa mb 
an omen of another unnatural union, by whic eue, 5 
indefeaſible infamy is attached to the houſe 0 betable 
Brunſwick. If one of thoſe acts was virtuou 


preſent P. 
and honourable, the beſt of princes, I thank God 


anceſtors, 
corded fo 
o the pu] 


ociety. 


Grace, it has been ſaid, had ſome ſhare in re The pr 
commending Colonel Luttrell to the King ; 4 3 
or was it only the gentle Bradſhaw, who madſtegree of 
himſelf anſwerable for the good behaviour « 3 
his friend? An intimate connexion has long onſequer 
ſubſiſted between him and the worthy Lord Irn 1 
ham. It aroſe from a fortunate ſimilarity ll their e 
principles, cemented by the conſtant mediatio aq 
of their common friend Miſs Davis.“ ally of a 
| Ye He deſcei 

proſtitute, 

Point of 

* There is a certain family in this country, on whichhrith her! 
nature ſeems to have entailed an hereditary baſeneſs 0 Wheth 
diſpoſition. As far as their hiſtory has been known, tiWuce any 
ſon has regularly improved upon the vices of his fatheWnuſt be l. 
and has taken care to tranſmit them pure and undimiis father 


*niſhed into the boſom of his ſucceſſor. In the ſenat 
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hom Yer I confeſs I ſhould be ſorry that the op- 

probrious infamy of this match ſhould reach 
beyond the family.—We have now a better rea- 
nowE on than ever to pray for the long life of the beſt 
che-Mof princes, and the welfare of his royal que. 
hereF] will not mix any thing ominous with my 


ugh prayers ;—but let parliament look to it.—A 


N CX | | 

rced Mtheir abilities have confined them to thoſe humble, ſor- 
did ſervices, in which the ſcavengers of the miniſtry are 
 WaWuſuzily employed. But in the memoirs of private 


rhickMiceachery, they ſtand firit and unrivalled. Ihe follow= 


ing ſtory will ſerve to illuſtrate the character of this re- 
aſe o ſpectable family, and to convince the world that the 
uon preſent poſſeſſor has as clear a title to the infamy of his 

anceſtors, as he has to their eſtate. It deſerves to be re- 
GodMecorded for the curioſity of the fact, and ſhould be given 
Y out 


n re 
83 


ocrety. © (| 

The preſent Lord Irnham, who is now in the decline 
f life, larely cultivated the acquaintance of a younger 
brother of a family, with which he had lived in ſome 
Wegree of intimacy and friendſhip. The young man had 
long been the dupe of a moſt unhappy attachment to a 
ommon proſtitute- His friends and relations foreſaw the 
onſequences of this connexion, and did every thing that 
depended upon them to ſave him from ruin. But he 
ad a friend in Lord Irnham, whoſe advice rendered 


ur ( 
long 
Irn 
ty ( 


. Wontented with the enjoyment of his friend's miſtreſs, 
at log, as baſe enough to take advantage of the paſſions and 
olly of a young man, and perſuaded him to marry her. 
He deſcended even to perform the office of father to the 
proſtitute, He gave her to his friend, who was on the 
point of leaving the kingdom, and the next night lay 
1th her himſelf, | | | £ 


Whether the depravity of the human heart can pro- 


Yen 
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ſt be left undetermined, until the ſon ſhai arrive at 
us father's age and experience, | | 
; Luttrell 


o the public as a warning to every honeſt member oF. 


l their endeavours ineffectual. This hoary letcher, not 


luce any thing more baſe and deteſtable thi + chis fact, 


- 
— — — — — — — 
. ——— . — —— 


the goodneſs of providence. The juſt law of 


temptible tyrant of the North. To this fon-in 


might have it time enough to give a deciſive 


after an expence, which would have paid the 
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Luttrell ſhall never ſucceed to the crown of Eng ; 
Hind. If the hereditary virtues of the Family 


deſerve a kingdom, Scotland will be a proper 
retreat for them. 
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THE next is a moſt remarkable inſtance 0 
retaliation has at laſt overtaken the little, con 


law of your deareſt friend the Earl of Bute, yo 
meant to transfer the Duke of Portland's pro 
perty ; and you haſtened the grant, with an ex 
pedition unknown to the Treaſury, that he 


turn to the election for the county. The imme 
diate conſequence of this flagitious robbery was 
that he loſt the election, which you meant te 
inſure to him, and with ſuch fignal circum 
ſtances of ſcorn, reproach, and inſult, (to ſa 
nothing of the general exultation of all parties 


as, (excepting the King's brother-in-law) Colon qu 
Luttrell and old Simon his father-in. law hard) * 
ever fell upon a gentleman in this country. 

In the event, he loſes the very property, o P. S. 


aſter 
orious 
aviſhly 
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which he thought he had gotten poſſeſſion; ant 


value of the land in queſtion twenty times over 
he forms of villainy, you ſee, are nece 
at to its ſucceſs. Hereafter you will act wit 

 greate 
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greater circumſpeCtion, and not drive ſo directly 
o your object. To ſnatch a grace, beyond the 
each of common treachery, is an exception, 
not a rule. 


2 
mily 
Oper 


Ax p now, my good Lord, does not your 
conſcious heart inform you, that the juſtice of 
retribution begins to operate, and that it may 
ſon approach your perſon ?—Do you think 
hat Junius has renounced the Middleſex elec- 
jon ?—Or that the King's timber ſhall be re- 
uſed to the Royal Navy with impunity ?—Or 
hat you ſhall hear no more of the ſale of that 
patent to Mr. Hine, which you endeavoured to 
ſkreen by ſuddenly dropping your proſecution of 
amel Vaughan, when the rule againſt him was 
nade abſolute ?--TI believe indeed there never 
ras ſuch an inſtance in all the hiſtory of nega- 
e impudence. But it ſhall not ſave you. 
he very ſunſhine you live in is a prelude to 
four diſſolution. When you are ripe, you ſhall 
de plucked. 
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JUNIUS. 


P. S. T beg you will convey to our gracious 
aſter my humble congratulations upon the 
lorious ſucceſs of peerages and penſions, fo 
aviſhly diſtributed as the rewards of Iriſh 
rt ue. pe, 
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To LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD, 


21. Fan. 1772 


I HAVE undertaken to prove 
that when, at the interceſſion of three of you 
countrymen, you bailed hn Eyre, you did 
that, which by law you were not warranted to dh, 
and that a felon, under the circumſtances, ; 
Being taken in the fact, with the ſtolen goods ups 


) 15 gone 
him, and making no defence, 1s not bailable by the de i 
laws of England. Your learned advocates}, longer 
have interpreted this charge into a denial that bd. 17 
the court of King's Bench, or the judges of much t 
that court during the vacation, have any greaten,, are, : 
authority to bail for criminal offences, than ents ak 
Juſtice of peace. With the inſtance before mie don 
I am ſuppoſed to queſtion your power of doing uranted 
wrong, and to deny the exiſtence of a power. you, 
at the ſame moment that I arraign the illega he: aa 


exerciſe of it. But the opinions of ſuch men mtradie 
whether wilful in their malignity, or ſincere ir 
their ignorance, are unworthy of my notice 
You, Lord Mansfield, did not underſtand me 


ſo, and, I promiſe you, your cauſe requires an 


her me 


able 
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ler defence.—I am now to make good my 
large againſt you. However dull my argu- 
ent, the ſubject of it is intereſting. I ſhall be 
moured with the attention of the public, and 
ure a right to demand the attention of the le- 
flature. Supported, as I am, by the whole 
xdy of the criminal law of England, I have no 
pubt of eſtabliſhing my charge. If. on your 
rt, you ſhould have no plain, ſubſtantial de- 
nce, but ſhould endeavour to ſhelter yourſelf _ 
nder the quirk and evaſion of a practiſing law- 
xr, or under the mere, inſulting aſſertion of 
over without right, the reputation you pretend 
PV is gone for ever you ſtand degraded from 
Ve reſpect and authority of your office, and are 
o longer, de jure, Lord Chief Juſtice of Eng- 
than. This letter, my Lord, is addreſſed, not 
much to you, as to the public. Learned as 
ou are, and quick in apprehenſion, few argu- 
Pents are neceſſary to ſatisfy you, that you 
ave done that, which by law you were not 
Narranted to do. Your conſcience already 
ls you, that you have ſinned againſt know- 
dge, and that whatever defence you make 
mtradits your own internal conviction. But 
her men are willing enough to take the 
dy upon truſt. They rely upon your autho- 
Wy, becauſe they are too indolent to fearch 

| | for 
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for information; or, conceiving that there i; 
ſome myſtery in the laws of their country, 
which lawyers only are qualified to explain; 
they diſtruſt their judgment, and voluntarily 
renounce the right of thinking for themſelyes, 
With all the evidence of hiſtory before them, 
from Trefi llien to Fefferies, from Fefferi.s to 
Mansfield, they will not believe it poſſible that a 
learned judge can act in direct contradiction tc 
thoſe laws, which he is ſuppoſed to have made 
the ſtudy of his life, and which he has ſworn 
to adminifter faithfully. Superſtition 1s cer 
tainly not the characteriſtic of this age. Ye 
fome men are bigotted in politics, who are in 
fidels in religion.—-T do not deſpair of making 
them aſhamed of their credulity. 


Tux charge I brought againſt you is ex 
preſſed in terms guarded and well conſidered 
They do not deny the ſtrict power of the 
judges of the court of King's. Bench to bail in 
caſes, not bailable by a juſtice of peace, no 
repleviſable by the common writ, or c offici 
by the Sheriff. I well knew the praQice of the 
court, and by what legal rules it ought to be di 
| rected. But, far from meaning to ſoften or di 
miniſh the force of thoſe terms I have made uſe 
of, I now go beyond them, and affirm, 
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I. THAT the ' fuperior power of bailing for 
felony, claimed by the court of King's Bench, 
is founded upon the opinion of lawyers, and the 
practice of the court — that the aſſent of the 
legiſlature to this power 1s merely negative, and 
that it not ſupported by any poſitive proviſion 
in any ſtatute whatſoever.—[f it be, produce 
the ſtatute. 


II. ArmiITTING that the judges of the 
court of King's Bench are veſted with a diſcre- 
tionary power to examine and judge of circum- 
ſtances and allegations, which a juſtice of peace 
is not permitted to conſider, I affirm that the 
judges, in the uſe and application of that diſcre- 
tionary power, are as ſtrictly bound by the ſpi- 
tit, intent, and meaning, as the juſtice of peace 
is by the words of the legiſlature. Favoura- 


ble circumſtances, alledged before the judge, 


may juſtify a doubt whether the priſoner be 
guilty or not; and where the guilt is 
doubtful, a preſumprion of innocence ſhould 
in general, be admitted. But, when any 


ſuch probable. circumſtances are alledged, they 


alter the ſtate and condition of the priſoner. He 
is no longer that all-but-convifted felon, whom 
the law intends, and who by law is not bailable at 
all. If no circumſtances whatſoever are alledged 
in his favour if no allegation whatſoever be 
made to leſſen the force of that evidence, which 

Vo. II. L | the 
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the law annexes to a poſitive charge of felony, 
and particularly to the fact of being taken with 
the maner, I then ſay that the Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice of England has no more right to bail him 
than a juſtice of peace. 'The diſcretion of an 
Engliſh judge 1s not of mere will and pleaſure ; 
—it is not arbitrary z—it is not capricious z 
but, as that great lawyer, (whoſe authority I wiſh 
you reſpected half as much as I do) truly ſays &, 
* Diſcretion, taken as it ought to be, is, di/- 


c cern-re per legem quid fit juſtum. If it be not 


«« directed by the right line of the law, it is a 
c crooked cord, and appeareth to be unlaw- 
& ful. If diſcretion were arbitrary in the 


judge, he might introduce whatever novelties 


he thought proper; but, ſays, Lord Coke, 
« Novelties, without. warrant of precedents, 


«© are not to be allowed; fome certain rules: 


are to be followed ;—Qnicquid judicis autbo- 
& ritati ſubjicitur, novitati non ſubjicitur 3” and 
this ſound doctrine is applied to the Star-cham- 
ber, a court confeſſedly arbitrary. If you will 
abide by the authority of this great man, you 
ſhall have all the advantage of his opinion, 
wherever it appears to favour you. Excepting 
the plain, expreſs meaning of the legiſlature, 
to which all private opinions muſt give ways 


# 4. Inf, 41. 66; 
| I deſire 
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I defire no better judge between us than Lord 
Coke. | 
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III. I ArrIR M that, according to the obvi- 
ous, indiſputable meaning of the legiſlature, re- 
peatedly expreſſed, a perſon poſitively charged 
with felaniouſly ſtealing and taken in flagrante de- 
liche, with the ſtolen goods upon him, is not 
bailable. The law conſiders him as differing in 
nothing from a convidt, but in the form of con- 
viction, and (whatever a corrupt judge may do) 
will accept of no ſecurity, but the confinement 
of his body within four walls. I know it has 


been alledged in your favour, that you have of- 


ten bailed for murders, rapes, and other mani- 
feſt crimes. Without queſtioning the fact, I 
ſhall not admit that you are to be juſtified by 


your own example. If that were a protection 


to you, where is the crime that, as a judge, 
you might not now ſecurely commit ? But nei- 
ther ſhall I ſuffer myſelf to be drawn aſide from 
my preſent argument, nor you to profit by your 
own wrong.—To prove the meaning and intent 
of the legiſlature will require a minute and te- 
dious deduction. To inveſtigate a queſtion of 
law demands ſome labour and attention, though. 


very little genius or ſagacity. As a practical. 
profeſſion, the ſtudy of the law requires but a 


moderate portion of abilities. The learning of 
| I. 2 a pleader 


wy 
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a pleader is uſually upon a level with his in- 
tegrity. The indiſcriminate defence of right 
and wrong contracts the underſtanding, while 
it corrupts the heart. Subtlety 1s ſoon miſtaken 
for wiſdom, and impunity for virtue. If there 
be any inſtances upon record, as ſome there 
are undoubtedly, of genius and morality u- 
nited in a lawyer, they are diſtinguiſhed by their 
fingularity, and operate as exceptions. 


I Mus ſolicit the patience of my readers; 
This is no light matter, nor 1s it any more ſuſ- 
ceptible of ornament, than the conduct of Lord 
Mansfield is capable of aggravation. 


As the law of bail, in charges of felony, has 
been exactly aſcertained by acts of the legiſla- 
ture, it is at preſent of little conſequence to en- 
quire how it ſtood at common law, before the 
ſtatute of Weſtminſter. And yet it is worth the 
reader's attention to obſerve, how nearly, in the 
ideas of our anceſtors, the circumſtance of being 
taken with the manzr approached to the convic- 
tion of the felon *. Tt << fixed the authorita- 
be tive ſtamp of veriſimilitude upon the accu- 
4e ſation, and, by the common law, when a 
ec thief was taken with the maner (that is, with 
ae the thing ſtolen upon him, in manu) he might 


* — N 


* Black/tone, 4. 303, 
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te ſo detected flagrante delicto, be brought into 


« court, arraigned and tried, without inditt-. 


«© nent; as, by the Daniſh law, he might be 


ce taken and hanged upon the ſpot, without ac- 


«© cuſation or trial.“ It will foon appear that our 
ſtatute law, in this behalf, tho? leſs fummary in 
point of proceeding, is directed by the ſame 
ſpirit. - In one inſtance, the very form is ad- 
hered to. In offences relating to the foreſt, if 
a man was taken with vert, or veniſon *, it was 


declared to be equivalent to indictment. To 


enable the reader to judge for himſelf, I ſhall tate 
in due order, the ſeveral ſtatutes relative to bail 
in criminal caſes, or as much of them as may 
be material to the point in queſtion, omitting 
ſuperfluous words. If I miſrepreſent, or.do not 
quote with fidelity, it will not be difficult to de- 
tet me. 44 

+ Tu flatute of Weſtminſter the firſt, in 
1275, ſets forth that, „ Foraſmuch as ſheriffs 
* and others, whe have taken and kept in pri- 
«© fon perſons detected of felony, and inconti- 
«© nent have let out by replevin ſuch as were 
© not repleviſable becauſe they would gain of the 
« one party and grieve the other; and, foraſ- 


* 


+ 1 Ed. III. cab. 8. and 7 Rich, II. cap. 4. 


* © Videtur que le tatute de mainpriſe neſt que reher- 
* Jull del comen ley.” Bro, Mainp. 61. 
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« much as, before this time, it was not deter- 
«& mined which perſons were repleviſable and 
«© which not, it is provided and by the King 
«« commanded that ſuch priſoners, &c. as be 
% taken with the maner, &c. or for manifeſt of- 
«« fences, ſhall be in no wiſe repleviſable by the 
% common writ, nor without writ.” 4-—Lord 
Coke, in his expoſition of the Jaſt part of this 
quotation, accurately diſtinguiſhes, between re- 
pleuy by the common writ or ex officio, and bail 


by the King's: Bench. The words of the ſtatute. 


certainly do not extend to the judges of that 
court. But, befides that the reader will ſoon 
find reaſon to think that the legiſlature, in their 
intention, made no difference between bailable 
and repleviſable, Lord Coke himſelf (if he be 
underſtood to mean nothing but an expoſition of 
the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, and not to ſtate the 
law generally) does not adhere to his own diſ- 
tinction. In expounding the other offences, 
which, by this ſtatute, are declared not replevi- 


+ © There are three points to be conſidered in the 
1 conſtruction of all remedial ſtatutes ;—the old law, 
«« the nuſchief, and the remedy ;—that is, how the 
common law ſtood at the making of the act, what the 


„ miſchief was for which the common law did not pro- 


vide, and what remedy the parliament had provided 
to cure this miſchief. It is the buſineſs of the judges 
ſo to conſtrue the act, as to ſuppreſs the miſchief and 
advance the remedy,” | 


[able 


Slack/tone, 1. $7. | 
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ſable, he conſtantly uſes the words not bailable.— 
6 That outlaws, for inſtance, are not bailable at 


& all that perſons, who have abjured the 
© realm, are attainted upon their own confeſ- 


„ ſion, and therefore not bailable at all by law ;. 


© —that provers are not barlable ;—that notori- 
© ous felons are not bailable.” The reaſon why 
the ſuperior courts were not named in the ſta- 
tute of Weſtminſter, was plainly this, „* be- 
« cauſe antiently.moſt of the buſineſs, touch- 


c ing bailment of priſoners for felony or miſde- 


© meanors, was performed by the Sheriffs, 
cc or ſpecial bailiffs of liberties, either by writ, 
cc or virtute officii *; conſequently the ſupe- 


rior courts had little or no opportunity to com- 
mit thoſe abuſes, which the ſtatutes imputes to 
the Sheriffs. With ſubmiſſion to Doctor Black- 


ſtone, I think he has fallen into a contradiction, 
which, in terms at leaſt, appears irreconcilea- 


ble. After enumerating ſeveral offences not 
bailable, he aſſerts, without any condition or 
limitation whatſoever , * all theſe are clearly 


c not admiſſible to bail.” Vet in a few lines 
after he ſays, it is agreed that the court of 
« King's Bench may bail for any crime what- 
& ſoever, according to circumſtances of the caſe.” . 


* 2 Hale, PC. 128. 136. 
+ Slachſtone, 4. 296, 
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To his firſt propoſition he ſhould have added, 3 © a 
Sheriffs or FJuſtices; otherwiſe the two propofi- - 
tions contradict each obher ; with this difference EY. 
however, that 'the firſt 1s abſolute, the ſecond * G 
limited by a conſideration of circumſtances. I ſay 8 
this without the leaſt intended diſreſpect to the Se 
Jearned author. His work is of public utility, 3 
and ſhould not haſtily be condemned. a 
Tu | lony. 
HE ſtatute of 17 Richard II. cap. 10. 1393, 
ſets forth, that foraſmuch as thieves notori- T 
& ouſly defamed, and others taken with the maner, | 
* by their long abiding in priſon, were deliver- 2 
„ed by charters, and favourable inqueſts pro- 1 In 
«6. cured, to the great hindrance of the people, 7 not 
„ two men of law ſhall be aſſigned, in every 1 5 
% commiſſion of the peace, to proceed to the J i, 
« deliverance of ſuch felons, &c.” It ſeems by 4 : 
this act, that there was a conſtant ſtruggle be- ba 9 c 
tween the legiſlature and the officers of juſtice. * - 
Not daring to admit felons taken with the maner | © 
to bail or mainprize, they evaded the law by "oY 
keeping the party in priſon a long time, and | 
then delivering him without due trial. : 12 
l in 15 
Tux ſtatute of 1 Richard III. in 1483, ſets . P" 
forth, that foraſmuch as divers perſons have Jul 
* been daily arreſted and impriſoned. for /u/p:i- 5 = 


ce con of felony, ſometime of malice, and ſome- 
| ce time 
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« time of a light ſuſpicion, and fo kept in priſon 
© without bail or mainprize, be it ordained that 
every juſtice of peace ſhall have authority, by 
his diſeretion, to let ſuch prlſoners and per- 
t ſons ſo arreited to bail or mainprize.”—By 
this act it appears that there had been abuſes in 
matter of impriſonment, and that the legiſla- 
ture meant to provide for the immediate enlarge- 


ment of perſon arreſted on /ight ſuſpicion of fe- 


Jony. 21 Ba 0 


Tu ſtatute of 3 Henry VII. in 1486, de- 
clares, that ** under colour of the preceding adt 
„ of Richard the Third, : perſons, ſuch as were 
not mainpernable, were oftentimes let to bail 
or mainprize, by juſtices of the peace, where- 
« by many murderers and felons eſcaped, the 
« King, &c. hath ordained, that the juſtices | 


CY of the peace, or two of them at leaſt (where- 


« of one to be of the quorum) have anthority to 
& let any ſuch priſoners or perſons, mainper- 
* nable by the law, or bail or mainprize. 


Tux ſtatute of iſt and 2d of Philip and Mary, 
in 1554, ſets forth, that notwithſtanding the 
« preceding ſtatute of Henry the Seventh, one 
6 juſtice gf peace hath oftentimes, by fini- 
«« ſter labour and means, ſet at large the great- 


x eſt and notableſt offenders, ſuch as be not re- 


Ls5 4. pleviſable 
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10 pleviſable by the laws ef this realm, and yet, 
c the rather to hide their affeQions in that be- 
4, half, have ſigned the cauſe of their appre- 
% henſion to be but only for fuſpicion of felony, 
% yyhereby the ſaid offenders have eſcaped un- 
«© puniſhed, and do daily, to the high diſplea- 
«« ſure of Almighty God, the great peril of the 
« King and Queen's true ſubjects, and encou- 
«© ragement of all thieves.and evil-doers ;—for 
«© reformation whereof be it enacted, that 
<< no juſtices of peace ſhall let to bail or main- 
& prize any ſuch perſons, which, for any of- 
« fence by them committed, be declared not to 
Tc be repleviſed, or bailed, or be forbidden to be 
* repleviſed or bailed by the ſtatute of Weſtmin- 
tc ſter the firſt ; and furthermore that any per- 
& ſons arreſted for manſlaughter, felony, be- 


cc ing bailable by the law, ſhall not be let to bail 


c or mainprize, by any juſtices of peace, but 
s in the form therein after preſcribed.” —In the 
ce two preceding ſtatutes, the words bailable, 
repleviſable, and mainpernable are uſed ſynony- 
mouſly *, or promiſcuouſly to expreſs the ſame 
ſingle intention of the legiſlature, viz. not to ac- 


cept of any ſecurity but the body of the offender 3 and 


when the latter ſtatute preſcribes the form, in 
which perſons arreſted on ſu/picion.of felony (be- 


* 2 Hate, P. C Az 124. 
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ing bailable by the law) may be let to bail, it evi- 


dently ſuppoſes that there are ſome caſes, not 
bailable by the law.—It may be thought per- 
haps, that I attribute to the legiſlature an ap- 


pearance of inaccuracy in the uſe of terms, 


merely to ſerve my preſent purpoſe. But, in 
truth, it would make more forcibly for my ar- 


gument to preſume that the legiſlature were 


conſtantly aware of the ſtrict legal diſtinction 
between bail and replevy, and that they always 
meant to adhere to it *. For if it be true that 
replevy is by the Sheriffs, and bal by the higher 
courts at Weſtminſter, (which I think no law- 
yer will deny) it follows that, when the legiſla- 
ture expreſsly ſay, that any particular offence i is 
by law net bailable, the ſuperior courts are com 
prehended in the prohibition, and bound by it. 
Otherwiſe, unleſs there was a poſitive excep-- 
tion of the ſuperior courts (which I affirm there 
never was in any ſtatute relative to bail) the le- 
giſlature would . groſsly contradi themſelves, . 
and the manifeſt intention of the law be evaded. . 
It is an eſtabliſhed rule that, when the law is ſpe- 
cial, and reaſon of it general, it is to be gene- 


rally underſtood ; and though, by nnen e 


* Vide 2 Inſt. 150, 186.—““ The word en ade 
never ſignifies bailable, Bailable is in a court of re- 
« cord by the King's juſtices ; but repleviſable is by the 
2 Sheriff,” - 


Selden, State Tr. 7. 149. 
latitude . 


— 
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latitude be allowed to the court of King's Bench, 
(to conſider circumſtances inductive of a doubt 
whether the priſoner be guilty or innocent) if 
this latitude be taken as an arbitrary power to 
bail, when no circumſtances whatſoever are al- 
. ledged in favour of the priſoner, it is a power 
without right, and a daring violation of the 
Thole Engliſh Jaw of bail. 


Tux at of the 31ſt of Charles the Second 
(commonly called the Habeas Corpus act) parti- 
_ cularly declares, that it is not meant to extend 
to treaſon or felony plainly and ſpecially expreſ- 
ſed in the warrant of commitment. The pri- 
ſoner is therefore left to ſeek his Habeas Corpus at 
common law; and ſo far was the legiſlature 
from ſuppoſing that perſons, (committed for 
treaſon or felony plainly and ſpecially expreſſed 
in the warrant of commitment) could be let to 
bail by a fingle judge, or by the whole court, 
that this very a& provides a remedy for ſuch 
perſons, in caſe they are not indicted in the 
courſe of the term or ſeſſions ſubſequent to their 
commitment. 'The law neither ſuffers them to 
be enlarged before trial, nor to be impriſoned 
after the time, in which they ought regularly to 
be tried. In this caſe the law ſays, It ſhall 
and may be Jawful to and for the judges of the 


«© court of King' 5 Bench and juſtices of oyer 
«« and 
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ee and terminer, or general gaol delivery, and 


« they are hereby required, upon motion to 
ce them niade in open court, the laſt day of the 
ce term, ſeſſion, or gaol delivery, either by the 
«« priſoner or any one in his behalf to ſet at li- 
ce berty the priſoner upon bail; unleſs it appear 
ce to the judges and juſtices, upon oath made, 
« that the witneſſes for the King could not be 
cc produced the ſame term, ſeſſions, or gaol de- 
cc livery.”— Upon the whole of this article I ob- 


ſerve, 1. That the proviſion, made in the firſt 


part of it, would be, ina great meaſure, uſeleſs 
and nugatory, if any ſingle judge might have 
bailed the priſoner ex arbitrio, during the vaca- 
tion; or if the court might have bailed him im- 
mediately after the commencement of the term 
or ſeſſions.—2. When the law ſays, It ſhall and 
may be lawful to bail for felony under particular 


circumſtances, we muſt preſume that, before 


the paſſing of that act, it was not lawful to bail 
under thoſe circumſtances. The terms uſed by 
the legiſlature are enading, not declaratory.— 
3. Notwithſtanding the party may have been 
impriſoned during the greateſt part of the vaca- 
tion, and during the whole ſeſſion, the court 
are expreſsly forbidden to bail him from that 
ſeſſion to the next, if oath be made that the 
witneſſes for the King could not be produced 
that ſame term or ſeſſions. 
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HAviNG faithfully ſtated the ſeveral acts of 
parliament relative to bail in criminal caſes, it 


may be uſeful to the reader to take a ſhort, hiſto- 


rical review of the law of bail, through its Va- 
rious gradations and 1 im r 


Buy the ancient common law, before and ſince 
the conqueſt, all felonies were bailable, till 
murder was excepted by ſtatute, ſo that perſons 


might be admitted to bail, before conviction, 


almoſt in every caſe. The ſtatute of Weſtmin- 
ſter ſays that, before that time, it had not been 
determined, which offences were repleviſable, 
and which were not, whether by the common 


writ de homine replegiando, © or ex officia by the 


Sheriff. It is very remarkable that the abuſes 
ariſing from this unlimited power of replevy, 
dreadful as they were and deſtructive to the 
peace of ſociety, were not corrected or taken 
notice of by the legiſlature, until the commons 
of the kinzdom had obtained a ſhare in it by 


their repreſentatives; ; but the houſe of commons 


had icarce begun to exiſt, when theſe formida- 


ble abuſes were corrected by the ſtatute of Weſt- 


minſter. It is highly probable that the miſchiet 
had been ſeverely feit by the people, although 
no remedy had been provided for it by the 
Norman Kings or Barons. * The iniquity 


* Selden, by N. Bacon, 182. 
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te of the times was fo great, as it even forced 
ce the ſubjects to forego that, which was in ac- 
te count a great liberty, to ſtop the courſe of a 
c growing miſchief.” The preamble to the ſta- 
tutes, made by the firſt parliament of Edward 
the Firſt, aſſigns the reaſon of calling it, + 
« becauſe the people had been otherwiſe en- 
ce treated than they ought to be, the peace leſs 
kept, the laws leſs uſed, and offenders leſs 
« puniſhed than they ought to be, by reaſon 
© whereof the people feared leſs to offend 3? 
and the firſt attempt to reform theſe various 
abuſes was by contracting the power of replevy- 
ing felons. 


For above two centuries following it does 
not appear that any alteration was made in the 
law of bail, except that being taken with vert er 
veniſon was declared to be equivalent to indict- 
ment. The legiſlature adhered firmly to the 
ſpirit of the ſtatute of Weſtminſter. The ſta- 
tute of the 27th of Edward the firſt direQs the 
juſtices of aſſize to enquire and puniſh officers 
bailing ſuch as were not bailable. As for the 
judges of the ſuperior courts, it is probable that, 
in thoſe days, they thought themſelves: bound 
by the obvious intent and meaning of the legiſ- 
lature. They conſidered not ſo much to what 


F Parliamentary Hiſtory 0 1. 82. 5 
particular 
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particular perſons the prohibition was addreſſed, 
as what the thing was, which the legiflature 
meant to prohihit, well knowing that in law, 
guando aliquid-probibetur, probibetur et omm, per 
quod devenitur ad illud. When any thing is 
cc forbidden, all the means, by which the ſame 
ce thing may be compaſſed or * are e 
& forbidden.“ 


By the ſtatute of Richard the third, the pow- 
er of bailing was a little enlarged. Every juſtice 
of peace was authoriſed to bail for felony; but 
they were expreſsly confined to perſons arreſted 
on light ſuſpicion 3 and even this power, ſo limit- 
ed, was found to produce ſuch inconveniences 
that, in three years after, the legiſlature found 
it neceſſary to repeal it. Inſtead of truſting any 
longer to a fingle juſtice of peace, the act of 
3d. Henry VIIth, repeals the preceding act, 
and directs „“ that no priſoner, (ef thoſe. who 
& are mainpernable by ihe lau) ſhall be let to bail 
ec or mainprize, by leſs than 7wo juſtices, where- 
cc of one to be of the quorum.” And ſo indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary was this proviſion thought, 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and for the ſe- 
curity of the peace of ſociety, that, at this 
time, an oath was propoſed by the King to be 
taken by the knights and eſquires of his houſe- 


hold, by the members of the houſe of com- 
mons, 
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mons, and by the peers ſpiritual and temporal, 


and accepted and ſworn to guaft una voce by them 
all, which, among other engagements, binds 
them ““ not to let any man to bail or mainprize, 
knowing and deeming him to be a felon, up- 
on your honour and worſhip. 80 help you 
God and all ſaints. * 


In about half a century however even theſe 
proviſions were found inſufficient. The act of 
Henry the ſeventh was evaded, and the legiſla- 
ture once more obliged to interpoſe. 'The a& 
of 1ſt and 2d of Philip and Mary takes away 
intirely from the juſtices all power of bailing for 
offences declared not  bailable MI. + the ſtatute of 
Weſtminſter. 


TER egal! impri en of foveral a 
who had refuſed to contribute to a loan exacted 
by Charles the firſt, and the delay of the Habeas 
Corpus and ſubſequent refuſal to bail them, con- 
ſtituted one of the firſt and moſt important 
grievances of that reign. Yet when the houſe 
of commons, which met in the year 1628, re- 
ſolved upon meaſures. of the moſt firm and ſtre- 
nuous reſiſtance to the power of impriſonment 
aſſumed by the King or privy-council, and to 
the refuſal to bail the party on the return of the 


* Parliamentary Hiſtory, 2, 419. 5 
Flabeas 
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where the cauſe of the reſtraint was expreſſed, 
and did by law juſtify the commitment. The 
reaſon of the diſtinction is, that, whereas when 
the cauſe of commitment is expreſſed, the crime 
is then known and the offender muſt be brought 
to the ordinary trial; if, on the contrary, no 
cauſe of commitment be expreſſed, and the pri- 
ſoner ie thereupon remanded, it may operate to 
perpetual impriſonment. This conteſt with 
Charles the firſt produced the act of the 16th of 
that King, by which the court of King's Bench 
are dire. ed, within three days after the return 
to the Habeas Corpus to examine and determine 


privy-council, and to do what to fuſtice ſball ap- 
pertain in delivering, bailing, or remanding the 
prifoner.—NVaw, it ſeems, it is unneceſſary for the 
judge to do what appertains to juſtice. The 
ſame ſcandalous traffic, in which we have ſeen 
the privilege of parliament exerted or relaxed, 
to gratify the preſent humour, or to ſerve the 
immediate purpoſe: of the erown, is introduced 
into the adminiſtration of juſtice. The magi- 
ſtrate, it ſeems, has now no rule to follow, but 
the dictates of perſonal enmity, national par- 
tiality, or perhaps the moſt proſtituted corrup- 
tion. 


10 


Haheas Corpus, they did expreſsly, in all their 
reſolutions, make an exception of commitments, 


the legality of any commitment by the King or 
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To complete this hiſtorical inquiry, it only 


remains to be obſerved that, the Habeas Corpus 
act of 31ſt of Charles the ſecond, fo juſtly con- 
ſidered as another Magna Charta of the king- 
dom * c extends only to the caſe of commit- 
ments for ſuch criminal charge, as can pro- 
*« duce no inconvenience to public juſtice by a 
temporary enlargement of the priſoner.” —So 


careful were the legiſlature, at the very moment, 


when they were providing for the liberty of the 
ſubject, not to furniſh any colour or pretence for 


violating or evading the eſtabliſned law of bail 


in the higher criminal offences. But the excep- 
tion, ſtated in the body of the act, puts the mat- 
ter out of all doubt. 
how they are to proceed to the diſcharge of the 
priſoner upon recogniiance and ſurety, having 
regard to the quality of the priſoner and nature 
of the offence, it is expreſsly added, .“ unleſs it 
6 ſhall appear to the ſaid Lord Chancellor, &c. 
ee that the party, ſo committed, is detained for 
© ſuch matters, or offences, for the which, 
BJ THE LAW THE PRISONER IS NOT 
© BAILABLE.” 


WHEN the laws plain of themſelves, are 
thus illuſtrated by facts, and their uniform 
meaning eſtabliſhed by hiſtory we do not want 


* Blackſtone, 4. 137. 
hl 


After direQing the judges 
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the authority of opinions however reſpectable, 
to inform our judgment or to confirm our belief. 
But I am determined that you ſhall have no 
eſcape. Authority of every fort ſhall be pro- 
duced againſt you, from Jacob to Lord Coke, 
from the dictionary to the claſſic.—In vain ſhall 
you appeal from thoſe upright judges, whom 
you diſdain to imitate to thoſe whom you have 
made your example. With one voice, they all 
condemn you. 


«© To be taken with the maner is where a 
vc thief, having ſtolen any thing, is taken with 
tc the ſame about him, as it were in his hands, 
cc which is called flagrante deliflo. Such a cri- 
5 minal is not bailable by law.” Jacob under the 
word Maner. 


«© Trnost, who are taken with the Man:r, 
ce are excluded, by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, 
4 from the beneſit of a replevin.”— Hawkins, 

P. C. 2. 98. 


cc Op ſuch heinous offences no one, who is 
cc notoriouſly guilty, ſeems to be hailable by the 
ce intent of this ſtatute.” —D?Y. 2. 99. 


© THE common prag ice, and allowed gene- 


46 ral rule is, that bail is only then proper where 
cc it 
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ce jt ſtands nd; ro whether the party were 
— D. Do. 


« THERE is no doubt but that the bailing of 
ce a perſon, who is not bailable by law, is puniſh- 
& able, either at common law as a negligent 
© eſcape, or as an offence againſt the ſeveral 
ce ſtatutes relative to bail. D. 89. 


ce IT cannot be doubted but that, neither the 


ce judges of this, nor of any other ſuperior 
ce court of juſtice, are ſtrictly within the pur- 
ce view of that ſtatute, yet they will always, in 
te their diſcretion, pay a due regard to it, and 
* not admit a perſon to bail, who is expreſsly 
ce declared by it irrepleviſable, without ſome par- 
te ticular circumflance in his favour ; and there- 
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, 


ce fore it ſeems difficult to find an inſtance, 


© where perſons, attainted of felony, or noto- 


e riouſly guilty of treaſon or manſlaughter, &c. 


« by their own confeſſion, or otherwiſe, have 
© been admitted to the benefit of bail, without 


© ſome ſpecial motive to the court to gram it.“ 
90. 1 14. 


« IF it appears that any man hath injury or 
“wrong by his impriſonment, we have power 


* to deliver and diſcharge him if otherwiſe, 
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commons, that this was of no moment, ** fo 
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& he is to be remanded by us to priſon again.” 
Lord Cb. J. Hyde. State Trials. J. 115. 


un ſtatute of Weſtminſter was eſpecially 
ce for direction to the Sheriffs and others, but to 
C ſay courts of juftice are excluded from this 
te ſtatute, I conceive it cannot be.” —47torney 


_ General Heath. De. 132. 


« THE court, upon view of the return, 
c judgeth of the ſufficiency or inſufficiency of 
r it. If they think the priſoner in /aw to be 
cc Bailable, he is committed to the Marſhal and 
* bailed; if not, he is remanded.” — Through 
the whole debate the objection, on the part of 
the priſoners, was, that no cauſe of commit- 
ment was expreſſed in the warrant 3 but it was 
uniformly admitted by their council that, if the 
cauſe of commitment had. been expreſſed for 
treaſon or felony, the court would then have 
done right in remanding them. 


TE Attorney General having urged, before 
a committee of both houſes, that, in Beckwith's 
.caſe and others, the lords of the council ſent 2 
letter to the court of King's Bench to bail; it 
was replied by the managers of the houſe 0 


ce that either the priſoner was Bailable by the law 
«of 
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« he was to be bailed without any ſuch letter 

6 —if not bailable by the law, then plainly the 

ly “ judges could not have bailed him upon the 

we tc letter without breach of their oath, which is, 

BY by that my are to do juſtice according to the laws 
5 « He.“ late Trials. 7- 175. | 

c 80 cha, in bailing upon ſuch offences of 

bo te the higheſt nature, a kind of diſcretion, ra- 

7 te ther than a conſtant law, hath been exerciſed, 


* bg when it ſtands who/ly indifferent in- the eye of 
* the court, whether the priſoner be guilty or 
6 not.“ Selden. St. Tr. 7. 230. 1. 


« I DENY that a man is always bailable, 
ee when impriſonment is impoſed upon him for 
the} © cuſtody.” Attorny General Heath. de. 238. 
—By theſe quotations from the State Trials, 
though otherwiſe not of authority, it appears 
plainly that, in regard to bailable or not bailable, 
all parties agreed in admitting one Pere 
as incontrovertible. 


In relation to capital offences there are eſpe- 
* cially theſe acts of parliament that are the 


. It has been the tudy of Lord . to remove 
4 ad-marks. 5 | 
ce ble.“ 


te or not bailable if bailable by the law, then 


* common /andmarks * touching offences baila- 
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ble or not bailable.” Hale. 2. P. C. 127. 
The enumeration includes the ſeveral acts cited 


in this paper. 


cc PERSONS, taken with the Manouvre, are 
ce not bailable, becauſe it is furtum 12 8 Num.“ 


. B C. 133. 


«& ThE writ of Habeu:s Corpus 1s of a high 


e nature; for if perſons be wrongfully com- 
& mitted, they are to be diſcharged upon this 


ce writ returned; or, if bailable, they are to be 


cc bailed 3—if not bailable, they are to be commit- 
ec fed.” Hale. 2. P. C. 143. This doQtrine of 
Lord Chief Juſtice Hale refers immediately to 
the ſuperior courts from whence the writ iſſues. 
* After the return is filed, the court is either 
cc to diſcharge, or bail, or OI? him, as the 
© nature 8 the cauſe requires.” Hale. 2. P. 
C .. 1 


we Ie bail be granted, otherwiſe than the law 
«& alloweth, the party that alloweth the ſame, 
< ſhall be fined, impriſoned, render me 
& or forfeit his place, as the caſe ſhall require.” 
Selden by NM. Bacon. 182. 


6 Tunis induces an abſolute neceffity of ex- 
ce preſſing, upon every commitment, the rea- 
«© fon, for which it is made; that the court, 


60 upon 
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cc upon a Habeus Corpus, may examine into its 
« yalidity, and, according to the cireumſlances of 
* the caſe, may diſcharge, admit to bail, or re- 


c mand the priſoner.” Blackſtone. 3. 133. 


C MARRIOT was committed for forging 
& indorſements upon bank bills, and, upon a 
6 Habeus Corpus, was bailed, b:cauſe the crime 
e was only a great miſdemeanor; — for though 


« the forging the bills be felony, yet forging 


ce the indorſement is not.” Salkeld. 1. 104. 


& APPELL de Mahem, &c. ideo ne fuit 
4 leſſe a baille, nient plus que in appell de 
© robbery ou murder; quod nota, et que in 
«© robry et murder le partie n'eſt baillable,” 
Bro: Mainpriſe. 67. 


4 TAE intendment of the law in bails is, 


% quod flat indifferenter whether he be guilty or 


ce no; but, when he is convict by verdi& or 
«© confeſſion, then he muſt be deemed in law 


« to be guilty of the felony, and therefore not 
. bailable at all.” Coke. 2. Inſt. 188.—4. 178. 


« BAIL is quando frat indifferenter, and not 


e when the offence is open and manifeſt. 2 


2. Inf. . 


«It this caſe non fot indj Herenter whether he 
You. Mm M ce be 
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cc that is, with the thing ſtolen, as it were in 
& his hand.” D. D. 


« Tx it appearcth that this impriſonment be 


C juſt and lawful, he ſhall be remanded to the 


e farmer goaler; but, if it ſhall appear to the 


c 


— 


of the land, they ought, by force of this ſta- 


C 


* 


* 


- 


ec under confideration, he may be bailed.” 
2. Inſt. 55. 


IT is unneceſſary to load thFreader with any 
farther quotations. Tf theſe authorities are not 
deemed {ufficient to eſtabliſh the doctrine main- 
tained in this paper, it will be in vain to appeal 
to the evidence of law-books, or to the opinions 
of judges. They are not the authorities, by 
which Lord Mansfield will abide. He aſſume 
an arbitrary power of doing right; and, if he 
docs wrong, it lies only between God and hi 
conſcience. | 


Now, my. Lord, although I have great fait 
in the preceding argument, I will not ſay 
that every minute part of it is abſolutely in 
vulnerable. I am too well acquainted with thy - 
practice of a certain court, directed by you 
example, as it 1s governed by your authority 

t« 


ce be guilty or no, being taken with the Maney, 


court that he was impriſoned againſt the law 


tute, to deliver him; if jt be doubtful, and 
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to think there ever yet was an argument, 


however conformable to law and reaſon, in 
which a cunning, quibbling attorney might not 
diſcover a flaw. But, taking the whole of it 
together, I aſhrm that it conſtitutes a maſs 
of demonſtration, than which nothing more 
compleat or ſatisfaQory can be offered to the hu- 


man mind. How an evaſive, indirect reply 


will ſtand with your reputation, or how far it 
will anſwer in point of defence at the bar of the 


Houſe of lords, is worth your conſideration. If, 


after all that has been ſaid, it ſhould ſtill he main- 


tained, that the court of King's Bench, in bail- 
ing felons, Ke exempted from all legal rules 


whatſocver, and that the judge has no direction 


to purſue, but his private affections, or mere 
- unqueſtionable will and pleaſure, it will follow 
. plainly that the diſtinction between bailable and 


not bailable, uniformly expreſſed by the legiſſa- 


ture, current through all our law-books, and 


admitted by all our great lawyers without excep- 


tion, is in one ſenſe a nugatory, in another a 
\ pernicious diſtinction. It is nugatory, as it 
ſuppoſes a. difference in the bailable quality of 
offences, when, in effect, the diſtinction re- 
fers only to the rank of the magiſtrate. It is 
pernicious, as it implies a rule of law, which 


yet the judge 1s not bound to pay the leaſt regard 


to, and impreſſes an idea upon the minds of the 


M 2 people, 
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people, that the judge is wiſer and * than 
the law. 


Ir remains only to apply the law, thus ſtated, 
to the fact in queſtion. By an authentic copy 
of the mittimus it appears that John Eyre was 
committed for felony, plainly and ſpecially ex- 
preſſed in the warrant of commitment. He was 
charged before Alderman Halifax by the oath 
of Thomas Fielding, William Holder, Wil- 
liam Payne, and William Naſh, for felonrouſly 
| | ſealing eleven quires of writing-paper, value 
ſix ſhillings, the property of Thomas Beach, 
Kc. —by the examinations, upon oath, of the 
four perſons mentioned in the mittimut, it was 
proved, that large quantities of paper had been 
miſſed, and that eleven quires (previouſly mark- 
ed from a ſuſpicion that Eyre was the thief) 
were found upon him. Many other quires of 
paper, marked in the ſame manner, were found 
at his lodgings; and after he had been ſometime 
in Wood-ſtreet Compter, a key was found in 
his room there, which appeared to be a key to 
*the cloſet at Guildhall, from whence the paper 
was ſtolen. When aſked what he had to ſay in 
his defence, his only anſwer was, I hope you will 
Bail me. Mr. Holder, the Clerk, replied, T hat 


is impoſſible. There never was an inſtance of it, 


uhen the flolen goods were found upon the thief. 


The Lord Mayor was then applied to, and re- 
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fuſed to bail bi ,—Of all: theſe circumſtances 
it was your duty to have informed. yourſelf mi- 
nutely. The fact was remarkable, and the 
chief magiſtrate of the city of London was 
known to have refuſed to bail the offender. To 
juſtify your compliance with the ſolicitations of 
your three countrymen, it ſhould be proved that 
ſuch allegations were offered to you, in behalt 
of their aſſociate, as honeſtly and bona fide: re- 
dyced it to a matter of doubt and indifference. 
whether the priſoner was innocent or guilty — 
Was any thing offered by the, Scotch triumyirate 
that tended to invalidate. the poſitive charge 
made againſt him by four credible. witneſſes, 
upon oath ?—Was it even inſinuated to you, 
either by himſelf or his bail, that no fclony. was 
committed —or that be was not the felon. ;= — 
that the ſtolen goods were not found upon him 3 
—or; that he was only the receiver, not know- 
ing them to be ſtolen ?—Qr, in ſhort, did they 

attempt to produce any. evidence of his iplanity d. > 
—To all theſe gueſtions;: I -anſwer for you, 
without the:lcaſt, fear. of contragiQion,. poftive- 
ly NO. From the moment he was arreſted, he 
never entertained any hope of- acquittal ; there- 
fore thought of nothing but, qbtgining bail, that 
he might have time ta ſettle his affairs, convey 
his fortune into another .couptry, and ſpend the 
remainder. of his life in comfort and afftuence 
abroad. In. this prudential ſcheme of future 


M3 happineſs, 
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happineſs, the Lord Chief Juſtiee of England 
moſt readily and heartily"6oncytred.- At ſight 


of ſo much virtue in diſtreſs, your imktural be- 
ne volence took the alarm. Suck a man as Mr. 


Eyre, ſtruggling with adverſity, muſt always be 
an intereſting ſcene to Lord Mansfield. Or 


was it that liberal anxiety, by which your whole 
life has been diſtinguiſhed; to enlarge the liber- 
ty of the ſubject My Lord, we did not wants 
this new inſtance of the liberality: of your prin- 
ciples. We already knew what kind of ſubjects 
they were, for whoſe liberty ybu were anxious. 
At all events, the public are much indebted: to 
you for fixing a price, at which "felony may be 


committed with impunity. You bœund a felon, 


notoriouſly worth thirty thouſand pbunds, in 


the ſum of three hundred. With your natural 
turn to equity, and knowing, as you are, in 
the doctrine of precedents, you undoubtedly 
meant to ſettle the proportion between the for- 
tune of the felon, and the fine, by which he 
may compound for his felony. The ratio now 
upon record, and tranſmitted to poſterity under 
the auſpices of Lord Mansfield, is exactly one 
to a hundred. —My Lord, without intending 
it, you have laid a'crucl reftraint upon the ge- 
nius of your countrymen. In the warmeſt in- 
dulgence of their paſſions, they have an eye to 
the expente, and if their other virtues fail us, 
we have a reſource in their economy. 5 
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By taking ſo trifling a ſecurity from John 
Eyre, you invited and manifeſtly exhorted him 
to eſcape. Although in bailable caſes, it be 


uſual to take four ſecurities, you left him in the 


cuſtody of three Scotchmen, whom he might 
have eaſily ſatisfied for conniving at his retreat. 
That he did not make uſe of the opportunity you 
induſtriouſly gave him neither juſtifies your con- 
duct, nor can it be any way accounted for, but 
dy his exceſſive and monſtrous avarice. Any 
other man, but this boſom- friend of three Scetch- 
men, would gladly have ſacrificcd a few hun- 
dred pounds, rather than to ſubmit to the infa- 

my of pleading guilty in open court. It is poſ- 


fible indeed that he might have flattered himſelf, 


and not t unreaſonably „with the hopes of a par- 


don. 


more than probable, if J had not directed the 
public attention to the leading ſtep you todk in 
favour of him. 


of the court and of the mercy of the crown. 
The Lord Chief Juſtice of England accepts of 
the hundredth part of the property of a felon 
taken in the fact, as a recognizance for his ap- 
pearance. Your brother Smythe brow- beats a 


jury, and forces them to alter their verdiét, by 


which they had found a Scotch ſerjeant guilty of 
murder; and though the Kennedies were con- 
victed of a moſt deliberate and atrocious mur- 

| der 


Tuat 0 770299 have been pardoned ſeems 


inthe preſent gentle reign, we 
well know what uſe has been made of the lenity 
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der, they ſtill had a claim to the royal mercy, 


They were ſaved by the chaſtity of their con- 


nexions.—They had a ſiſter yet it was not 


her beauty, but the pliancy of her virtue that 
recommended her to the King. — The holy au- 
thor of our religion was ſcen in the company of 
ſinners ; but it was his gracious purpoſe to con- 
vert them from their fins. Another man, who 
in the ceremonics of our faith might give leſ- 
ſons to the great enemy of it, upon different 
principles keeps much the fame company. He 
advertiſes for patients, colleQs all the diſcaſes of 
the heart, and turns a royal palace into an hoſ- 


pital for incurables.—A man of honour has no 


ticket of admiſſion at St. James's. They re- 


ceive him, like a virgin at the Magdalen's; 
= Go thou ond a J. 1. df 


My charge againſt you is now made good. I 
ſhall however be ready to anſwer or to ſubmit to 
fair objections. If, whenever this matter ſhall 
be agitated, you ſuffer the doors of the houſe 
of lords to be ſhut, 1 now proteſt, that I ſhall 


conſider you as having made no reply. From 


that moment, in the opinion of the world, you 
will ſtand ſelf. convicted. Whether your reply 
be quibbling and evaſive, or liberal and in point, 
will be matter for the judgment of your peers; 
--but if, when every poſſible idea of diſreſpect to 
that noble houſe, (in whoſe honour and juſtice 
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the nation implicitly confides) is here moſt ſo- 
lemnly diſclaimed, you ſhould endeavour to re- 
preſent this charge, as a contempt of their autho- 
rity, and move their lordſhips to cenſure the pub- 
liner of this paper, Ithen affirm that you ſupport 
injuſtice by violence, that you are guilty of a he- 
nious aggravation of you offence, and that you 
contribute your utmoſt influence to promote, on 
the part of the higheſt court of judicature, a 
poſitive denial of Juſtice to the nation. _ | 
JUNIUS. . 
LETTER LAKK 
TO THE RIGHT HON- LORD CAMDEN» 


r = 


IruRN with PPE! , from thiat 
barren waſte, in which no ſalutary plant takes 
root, no verdure quickens, to a character fer- 
tile, as I willingly believe, in every great and 
good qualification: I call upon you, in the 
name of the Engliſh nation, to ſtand forth in 
defence of the laws of your country, and to ex- 
ert in the cauſe of truth and juſtice, thoſe great 
abilities, with which you were entruſted for the 
benefit of mankind. To aſcertain the faQs, 
ſet forth in the preceding paper, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to call the perſons, mentioned in the 
mittimus, tothe bar of the houſe of lords. If a 
motion for that purpoſe ſhould be rejected, we 
| ſhall know what to think of Lord Mansfield's inno- 


Cence. 


2 LETTERS or 
cence. The legal argument is ſubmitted to your 
lordſhip's judgment. After the noble ſtand you 
made againſt Lord Mansfield upon the queſtion 
of libel, we did expect that you would not have 
ſoffered that matter to have remained undeter- 
mined. But it was ſaid that Lord Chief Juſtice 
Wilmot had been prevailed uten to vouch for an 
opinion of the late Judge Yates, which was ſup- 
poſed to make againſt you; and we admit of 
the excuſe. When ſuch deteſtable arts are em- 
ployed to prejudge a queſtion of right, it might 
have been imprudent, at that time, to have 
brought it to a deciſion. In the preſent inſtance 
you will have no ſuch oppoſition to contend 
with. If there be a judge, or a lawyer of any 
note in Weſtminſter-hall, who ſhall be daring 
Enough to affirm that, according to the true in- 
tendment of the laws of England, a felon, taken 
with the Maner, in flagranti delicto, is, baila- 
ble; or that the diſcretion of an Engltſh,judge is 
merely arbitrary, and not governed by rules of 
law, —I ſhould be glad to be acquainted. with 


him. Whoever he be, I will take care that he 


ſhall not give you much trouble. Your lord- 
ſhip's character aſſures me that you will aſſume 
that principal part, which belongs to you, in 
ſupporting the laws of England, againſt a wick- 
ed judge, who makes it the occupation of his 
life, to miſinterpret and prevert them. If you 


decline this honourable office, I fear it will be 
ſaid 
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ſaid that, for ſome months paſt, you have kept 
too much company with the Duke of Grafton. 
Whenthe conteſt turns upon the interpretation 
of the. laws, you cannot, without a formal ſur- 
render of all your reputation, yield the poſt of 
honour even to Lord Chatham. Conſidering, 
. the ſituation and abilities of Lord Mansfield, I. 
do not ſcruple to afhrm, with the moſt ſolemn. , 
appeal to God for my ſincerity, that, in my. 
Jydgment, he is the very worſt and moſt dan- 
gerous man in the kingdom. Thus far I have 
done my duty in endeavouring to bring him to 
puniſhment. But mine is an inferior, miniſte- 
rial office in the temple of Juſtice. F have bound 


the Es and dragged him to the altar. s 
Jt UNIUS., 


# HE Reverend Mr. John 

Horne, having, with his uſual veracity and ho- 
neſt induſtry, circulated a report that Junius, 
inaletter tothe Supporters of the Bill of Rights, 
had warmly declared himſelf in favour of long 
parliaments and rotten boroughs, it 1s thought 
neceſſary to ſubmit to the public the following 
extract from his letter to John Wilkes, Eſq. 

dated the th of September, 1771, and laid be- 
fore the ſociety on the 24th of the ſame month. 


. a c WITH 
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« WITR regard to the ſeveral articles, taken 


«© ſeparately, I own I am concerned to ſee that 
«76 great condition, which ought- to be the 
« ſine qua non of parliamentary qualification,— 

eo which ought to be the baſis (as it aſſuredly 
4 will be the only ſupport) of every barrier 


cc raiſed in defence of the conſtitution, I mean 
c a declaration upon oatb to ſhorten th? duration of - 


cc parliaments, is reduced to the fourth rank in the 


c eſteem of the ſociety; and even in that place 


« far from being inſiſted on with firmneſs and 
« yehemence, ſcems to have been particularly 
« {lighted inthe expreſſion.— Tou ſpall endeavour 
4c 70 reſtore annual parliaments Are theſe the 
<< terms, which men, who are in earneſt, make 
ce uſe of, when the ſalus reipublice is at ſtake ? 
«& 1 expected other language from Mr. Wilkes. 
& —Beſfides my objection in point of form, I 
« diſapprove highly of the meaning of the 
& fourth article as it ſtands. ' Whenever the 
& queſtion ſhall be ſeriouſly agitated, I will 
* endeavour (and if I live will aſſuredly attempt 
«© it) to convince: the Engliſh nation, by ar- 
« guments to my underſtanding unaniwer..ble, 
ce that they ought to inſiſt upon a triennial, and 
«© baniſh the idea of an annual parliament: . .:« 


La) 


6 . . „. . Tam convinced that, if ſhortening 


ce the duration of ' parliaments (which in effect 
is keeping the repreſentative under the rod 


of the conſtituent) be not made the baſis of 
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our neu- parliamentary juri;prudence, other 


checks or i; MP! oveme-nts Hgnity nothing. On 


the Contrary. if (1112 be made the Nu en, 


other . a may some in ald, and, as 


auxiliaries, be of genfiderable n 
Lord Ch ithany project, for inſtance, of in- 
creaſing the number of knights of ices, ape 
pears to me admirable. . ... + As to cutting 
away the rotten borovghs, I am as much of- 


fended as any man at ſceing ſo many of them 
Inder the direct influence of the crown, or 
at the diſpoſal of private perſons. Yet, I 


S vn, I have both doubts and apprchenſions, 
in regard to the remedy you propoſe. I-hall 


be charged perhaps with an unſual want of 


political intrepidity, when I honeſtly confeſs 


to you, that I am ſtartled at the idea bf fo 


extenſive an amputation. In the firſt place, 
I queſtion the power, de jure, of the legiſla- 
ture to disfranchiſe a number of boroughs, 
upon the general ground of improving the 
conſtitution. There cannot be a doQrine 
more fatal to the liberty and property we are 


| contending for, than that, which confounds 


the idea of a ſupreme and an arbitrary legiſla- 
ture. I need not point out to you the fatal 
purpoſes, to which it has been, and may be 
applied. If we are ſincere in the political 
creed we profeſs, there are many things, 


© which we ought to affirm, cannot be done 


cc by 
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by King, Lords and Commons. Among 
theſe I reckon the disfranchiſing of boroughs 
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mediate conſtituent. , 
poſſibly derive it? A courtier, I Know, will 


LETTERS OF 


with a general view of improvement. I con- 
fider it as equivalent to robbing the par- 
ties concerned of their freehold, of their 
birth-right. I fay that, although this birth- 
right may be forfeited, or the exerciſe of it 
ſuſpended in particular caſes, it cannot be 
taken away by a general law, for any real or 
pretended purpoſe of improving the conſti- 
tution. Suppoſing the attempt made, I am 
perſuaded you cannot mean that either King 
or Lords ſhould take an active part in it. A 
bill which only touches the repreſentation of 
the people, muft originate in the houſe of 
commons. In the formation and mode of 
paſſing it, the excluſive right of the commons 
muſt be aſſerted as ſcrupulouſly, as in the 
the caſe of a money-bill. Now, Sir, [ 
ſhould be glad to know by what kind of rea- 
ſoning it can be proved, that there is a power 
veſted | in the repreſentative to deſtroy his im- 
From whence could he 


be ready to maintain the affirmative. ' The 
doctrine ſuits him . exactly, becauſe it gives 
an unlimited operation to the influence of the 
But we, Mr. Wilkes, ought to hold 
It is no anſwer to me 


crown. 
a different language. 


to ſay, that the bill, when it paſſes the houſe 
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of commons, is the act of the majority, and 
not the repreſentatives of the particular bo- 
roughs concerned. If the majority can diſ- 
franchiſe ten boroughs, why not twenty? 
why not the whole kingdom? Why ſhould 
not they make their own ſeats in parliament 
for life ?—When the ſeptennial act paſſed, 
the legiſlature did what, apparently and pal- 
pably, they had no power to do; but they 
did more than people in general were aware 
of: they, in effect, disfranchiſed the whole 


kingdom for four years. 


« For argument's ſake, I will now ſup- 
poſe, that the expediency of the meaſure, 
and the power of parliament are unqueſtion- 
able. Still you will find an inſurmountable 
difficulty in the execution. When all your 
inſtruments of amputation are prepared, 
when the unhappy patient lies bound at your 
feet, without the poſhbility of reſiſtance, by 
what infallible rule will you dire& the opera- 
tion ?—When you propoſe to cut away the 
rotten parts, can you tell us what parts are 
perfectly ound? Are there any certain li- 
mits, in fact or theory, to inform you at 
what point you muſt ſtop, at what point the 
mortification ends. To a man ſo capable of 
obſervation and reflection as you are, it is 
unneceſſary to ſay all that might be ſaid upon 
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ce the ſubject. Beſides that I approve highly 
cc of Lord Chatham's idea of infuſing a portion of 
ce new health into the conſtitution to enable it to 
cc bear its infirmities, (a brilliant expreſſion, 
and full of intrinſic wiſdom) other reaſons 
F concur in perſuading me to adopt it. I have 
6. no objeCtion, &c.” . 


* 


. 


* 


Tux man, who fairl y and compleatly anſwers 


this argument, ſhall have my thanks and my 
applauſe. My heart is already with him. Lam 
ready to be converted. I admire his morality, 
and would gladly ſubſcribe to the articles of his 


faith.— Grateful, as I am, to the GOOD BEING, 
Whoſe bounty has imparted to me this reaſoning 


intellect, whatever it is, I hold myſelf propor- 
tionable indebted to him, from whoſe enlighten- 
ed underſtanding another ray of knowledge 


communicates: to mine. But neither ſhould ! 


think the moſt exalted faculties of the human 
mind, a gift worthy of the divinity ; nor any 
aſſiſtance, in the improvement of them, a ſub- 


 jeQ of gratitude to my fellow creature, if I were 


not ſatisfied, that really to inform the under- 


ſtanding correQs:and enlarges the heart. 
-JUNIUS. 
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FIRST. AND SECOND VOLUMES 


JUNIUSs LETTERS 


A. 


AuERICA Mr. Pitt and Lord Camden the pa- 
trons of, vol. i. ag. 8— a new office eſtabliſhed for 
the bufineſs of, ib. | 

ARM, young gentlemen coming into it ſaid to be a 
ſecurity to the kingdom from foreign as well as do- 
meſtic ſlavery, vol. I. p. a- many of our forces in 
climates unfavourable to Britiſh conſtitutions, p. 33 
the inſult offered to it, I appointing Colonel Lut- 
trell, Ad jutant-general at Ireland, vol, II. p. 38 


B. 


BrcxyroRD Mr. his ſumptuous entertainment at the 
Manſion-houſe, vol. II. p. 138. 
Br DFORD corporation of, admit ſtrangers to their free- 
dom, fo ſhake of the tyranny of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, vol. I, p. 151—Duke of, a letter to his Grace 
from Junius, p. 1494—his feelings; nice if to be 
judged from his reſentments, ib.— what his Grace 
was, and what he might have been, p. 149—his a- 
vowal of the ſalg of a Borough, p. 151-—accuſed of 


ins 


I N DE. 
inſenſibility on the loſs of his ſon, vol. I. p. 152—Hig 


Grace every way unfortunate, ib.—his embally at Ver- 
1ailles the firſt important part of his hiſtory, p. 153— 
thoſe who are acquainted with his Grace's pecuniary 
character are apt to ſuſpect ſuch ſacrifices would not 
have been made without ſome private compenſations, 
5 154 ſtipulations made betwixt him and Lord 

ute, and violated, p. 155—behaves to the King in 

an outrageous manner, ib.—ſolicits again the friend 

| ſnip of Lord Bute, p. 156—his meaſures to obtain 

and confirm his power, p. 157—his character vindicat- 

ed by Sir William Draper, p. 171 makes a public 

diſplay of his inſenſibility on the death of his ſon, p. 

136—an anecdote of his Grace's behaviour on this 
misforcune, ib. a 

B NSON Mr. challenged as a juryman, vol. II. p. 192 

BIxc LE Mr. his impriſonment for two years, vol. II. 

4. 

Bc KSTONE Dr. Solicitor to the Queen, vol, I. p. 
e4-—more ſolicitous to preſerve his place than his re- 
putation, ib.—a letter addreſſed to him from Junius, 
p. 109-—charged with having delivered different doc- 
trines in the houſe of commons from what he had 
written in his Commentaries, p. 113—that when he 
ſpoke in the houſe he never once thought of the Com- 
mentaries until the contradiction was unexpectedly 
urged, p. 1159—contradicts the miniſtry ſometimes as 
well as himſelf, p. 145 | 

BRA DSHAW Mr. has a penſion ſettled upon him, vol, I. 

p. 245 —aflirms that every part of Mr. Hine's pur- 
chaſe- money was paid to Colonel Burgoyne, vol. II. 
p. 105—an intimacy betwixt him and Lord Irnham, 
P. 219, 

BrnombleLD Mr, Surgeon, his opinion in regard to the 
death of George Clarke, who received a blow at the 
Brentford election, vol. I. p. 49 . 

BROOKE Dr. ſaid to be quartered on the ſalary of a pa- 
tent place purchaſed by Mr. Hine, vol. I. p. 208 

BUuCARELL1, the Spaniſh governor of Port Egmont 


acted in obedience to his order, vol. II. p. 5g—if he 


had acted without he deſerved death, p. 63. 
BuRGoyY NE Colonel, his expences at Preſton, vol. I. 
p. z the purchaſe-money of a patent place ſaid to 
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| be given- him for his ſervices at Preſton, vol. I. p. 203 
| —no man more tender of his reputation, p. 209. 
| quUTE Earl of, his interview with the Duke of Bed ford, 
vol. I. p. i50—not of a temper to relinquiſh power, 
though he retired from employment, p. 155—ltt- 
pulations made] betwixt him and the Duke of Bed— 
ford violated, ib.—treats the Duke with contempt 
, when again ſoliciting his friendſhip, p. 156—forced 
into the Prince of Wales's houſhold, contrary to the 
late King's inclination, p. 215. | 


C. 


CALCRAFT Mr, when he determined to be a patriot, 
vol. II. p. 183. | 
; Cau DEN Lord, attributes to the crown a power, in caſe 
of neceſſity io ſuſpend the operation of an act of the 
legiſlature, vol, II. p. 178 his doctrine in this reſpect 
conſidered and refuted, p. 187—a letter to his lord» 
ſhip from Junius, p. 249. | 
CARLETON-HOUSE, the tutelage and dominion of the 
heir apparent laid there many years ago, vol. I. p. 214 
CHARLES I. lived and died a hypocrite, vol, I. p. 71, 
CHARLES II. a hypocrite, tho' of another ſort, ib. 
_ CaxuaTaamn Lord, introduces the Duke of Grafton on 
the political ſtage, vol. I. p. 71—obliged to withdraw 
lis name from an adminiſtration formed on the credit 
of it, p. 73—the motive of giving the thanks of the 
city to him, vol. II. p. 139—an encomium on him by 
Junius, p. 148. 
CLERGY, their incapacity to fit in the houſe of eom- 
| mons, Vol. I. p. 137. 
5 Cox Sir Edward, his opinion with regard to the 
. power of the houſe of commons committing for con- 
8 tempt, vol. II. p. 95. | 
CoLoxNirs, thoſe of America alienated from their na- 
tural affection to the Mother Country, vol. I. p. 7— 
receive ſpirit and argument from the declaration of 
te Mr. Pitt and Lord Camden, p. 8 the ſtamp act re- 
pealed, and a new mode of taxing the Colonies in- 
vented, ib.— the Coloniſts equally deteſt the pagean- 
try of a King and the hypocriſy of a Biſhop, p. 227. 
Co o xs houſe of, the ſituation they are reduced to by 
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their vote dn the Middleſex election, vol. I. p. 134— 
ſaid to have transferred their gratitude from their pa- 
rents to their benefactors, p. 223—have aflum- 
ed an authority equal to an act of the legiſlature, p. 
'233—have transferred the right of election from the 
collective to the repreſentative body, 1b—they are 
Only interpreters to convey the ſenſe of the people to 
the crown, vol. II. p. 18—did not dare to afiert their 
own dignity when groſsly attacked, p. 27——would beſt 


conſult their dignity by appealing to the laws, When 


they are offended, p. $5. 

CoRs1CA, would never have been invaded if the Britiſh 

_ had interpoſed with dignity and firmneſs, vol. 
6. 

Cnok wELL Oliver, with all his crimes had the ſpirit 
of an Engliſhman, vol. II. p. -an expreſſion of his 
in the time of Charles I. p. 133. | 

CUuMBERILAND the late Duke of; in his time parlia- 
mentary influence prevailed leaft in the army, vol. I. 


P. 31. | 
D. 


Did LEV Mr, becomes a candidate for the county of 
Middleſex, vol. I. p. 54. 


Donp Captain, applied to Captain Garth for the aſſiſt- = 


ance of his guard to reſcue General Ganſel, vol, I. p. 
198. | 
Darren Sir William; his defence of the Marquis of 
Granby, againſt the charges of Junius, vol. I. p. 15— 
his letter to Junius, p. 29 — refers him to the united 
voice of the army, and all Germany for inſtances of 
the military {kill and capacity of the Marquis of 
Granby, 2 31—his anſwer on his own account, p. 
24 —acculed of making a traffic of the royal favour, 
p. 40—another letter to Junius, p. 41—his anſwer to 
à queſtion of Junius, ib,—to Junius, p. 169—com- 
plains of the aſſertion of Junius, that he had ſold the 
companions of his ſucceſs, ib,—that it is a malicious 
.falſhood, and bids the writer ſtand forth and avow 
the charge, ib —appeals to the gentlemen to whom 
he bad made application in this affair, p. 162—to Ju- 
nius; that he has read his letter to the Duke of Bed - 
ford with error and aſtoniſhment, wherein an attec- 
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tionate father is upbraided with the loſs of an only and 
moſt amiableſon, vol. I. p. 169—that Junius goes wan- 
tonly out of his way to torment declining age, vol. I, 

. 150—he is called upon to prove the Duke's avarice 
d he makes his haſty and wicked concluſions p. 
191—but if an ambaſſador loves money too much, is 
this a proof that he has taken any to betray his coun- 
try, ib.—Sir William's account of the miniſterial 
quarrels, p. 193—that the Duke however, potent as 
he is, is amenable to juſtice, and the parliament 1s 
the high and ſolemn tribunal, p. 172, 


E. 


ELLIs Mr, Welbore, whether he makes or ſuppreſſes a 
motion, is ſure of his diſgrace. vol. II. p. 13. 
ExPpulslio from the houſe of commons, whether it 
creates incapacity of being re- elected, vol. I. p. 119 
& ſeq.—Mr. Walpole's caſe conſidered as a precedent, 


P. 124. 

EyRsE John, bailed by Lord Mansfield, vol. II. p. 207 
—this atfair ftated and examined according to the 
ſtatutes in ſuch caſes, p. 244. 


F. 


FE LO NV, whether or not bailable, vol, II. p. 215 —the 
ſtatutès relative to bail in criminal matter ſtated in 
due order, p. 221. | 

FoorTE Mr. 5 


Quirk, vol. I. p. 49. 
G. 


Game Laws oppreſſive to the ſubject, vol. II, p. 20s, 
GANSEL General, his reſcue from the Bailiffs near the 
Tilt-yard in St James's Park, vol. I. p. 1go—he ſoli- 
cited a corporal and other ſoldiers to aſſiſt him in mak- 
ing his eſcape, p. 198. 
GARTU Captain, declined appearing himſelf, but ſtood 
aloof while Captain Dodd took upyit him to order out 
the King's guard to reſcue General Ganſel, vol. I. p. 


: N 3 Sig- 


urgeon, his evidence on the trial of Mae 
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G12FORNE Colonel, a regiment ſaid to be ſold to him, 
vol. I. p. 23—Colonel Draper reſigned 1t to him, for 
his hali-pay, p. 39—accepts of a penſion for the go- 
vernment of Kinſale, vol. II. p. 37. 
GRAFTON Duke of, upon what footing he prſt took, 
and ſoon after reſigned, the office of ſecretary of tate, 
vol. I. p. s5—the only act of mercy to which he adviſ- 
ed his ſovereign received with diſapprobation, p. 48— 
his eſtabliſhment of a new tribunal, p. $2—one fatal 
mark fixed on every meaſure, wherein he 1s concern- 
ed, p. 54—a ſingular inſtance of youth without ſpirit, 
p. 55—obliged either to abandon a uſeful partizan, or 
to protect a villain from public juſtice, p. $6—accuſed 
of balancing his non-execution of the laws with a 


breach of the conſtitution, p. 62—the ſeating Mr. 


Luttrell in the houſe of commons eritails on poſterity 
the immediate effects of his adminiſtration, p. 63 
An his ſyſtem of government he adareſſes himſelf 


fimply to the touch, p. 69—his character conſidered as 


a ſubject of curious ſpeculation, ib,—reſemblance 
thereof to that of his royal progenitors, p. iat his 
ſetting out, a patriot of no unpromiſing expectations, 


ib.—has many compenſations to make in the cloſet for 


his former friendſhip with Mr. Wilkes, p. 72—his 
union by marriage not imprudent in a political view, 
p. 54—his Grace's public conduct as a miniſter the 
counterpart of h's private hiſtory, p. 75—in the whole 
courſe-of his fe a ſtrange endeayour to unite contra- 
dictions, p. 83 —kis inſult on public decorum at the 

Opera-houſe, p. 85—his reaſons for deſerting his 
Friends, p. 86-- his political infant ſtate, childhood, 


puberty and manhood, p. 87—1f his Grace's abilities 
had been able to keep pace with the principles of his 


heart he would have been a formidable miniſter, p. 
$3—the people find a reſource n the weaknefs of his 
underſtanding, p. 89—charged with being the leader 
of a ſervile adminiſtration, collected from the deſert- 
ers of all parties, p. 92—his coyneſs in rejecting Mr. 
Vaughan's / is ſaid to reſem ble the termagant 
chaſtity of prude, p. 205—1s called upon ta 
tell the price of the patent purebaſed by Mr. Hine, 
p. 206 — ill he dare (ſays Junius) to proſecute Vaugh- 
an whilſt he is ſetting up the royal patronage to . 
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tion ? vol. I. p. 260 -in his public character has injured 
every ſubject in the empire, p. 238— the event of all 
the ſacrifices he made to Lord Bute's patronage, p. 
239—at the moſt active period of life obliged to quit 
the buſy ſcene, and conceal himſelf from the world, 
1b,—the neglect of the petitions and remonſtrances a 
part of his original, plan of government, p. 241—wasg 
contented with pronouncing Colonel Luttrell's pane- 
gyric, vol. II. p. 36—1s reſtored to his rank under the 
royal ſtandard, p. 101—is acknowledged by Junius to 
have great intrinſic merit, but is cautioned not to va- 
lue it too highly, p. 102—in vain would his Majeſty 
have look'd round for a more conſumate character, p. 
303—he remembers with gratitude how the Duke ac- 
commodated his morals to the neceſſity of his ſervice, 
p. 104—the abundance of merit in the Duke to ſecure 


the favour of his ſovereign, p. 105—a ſtriking peculi- 


arity in his character, p. 108—his Grace's re-appoint- 
ment in the cabinet announced to the public by the 
ominous return of Lord Bute, p. 110--in whatever 
meaſure concerned he makes the government of the 
beſt of princes contemptible and ridiculous, 1b,—his 
baſeneſs affirmed to be the cauſe of greater miſchief 
to England than even the unfortunate ambition of 
Lord Bute, p. 149—to what enormous exceſſes 
the influence of the crown has conducted his Grace 


without a ſpark of perſonal reſolution, p. 160—in. 


what a hopeful condition he delivered the navy to his 
ſucceſſor, p. 164--the navy being in great want of 


timber, a warrant was made out to cut timber in 


Whittlebury foreſt where the Duke is hereditarv ranger 
p. 165 his Grace's perſecution of the Deputy-Survey- 

or for attempting to cut do vn the trees when he ha 
pores rot to have the warrant in his pocket, ib.—the 
uke aſſerted upon his honour that in the grant the 
property of the timber is veſted in the ranger, p. 166 
the very reverſe affirmed to be the truth, ib. - yet 
the oaks keep their ground, the King is defrauded, 
and the navy ſuffers; all this to appeaſe the Duke of 
Grafton, p. 164—the mortification he received on the 
defeat of Sir James Lowther, p. 208— his expedition 
in haſtening the grant to Fer 26 the Duke of 10 
land's property to Sir James Lowther, p. 212. 
: GRANDY 
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OAxN BV Lord, accuſed of accumulating in his own 
perſon and family, a muraber of lucrative employ. 
ments, vol, I. p. i2—tis cares :onlined to filling up 
yacancies, p. 12—praiſed and vindicated by Sir Wil- 
liam Draper, agauuit the charges of Junius, p. 19— 
the united voice of the army and all Germany will 
tell infiances of his military ſkill and capacity, p. 31 
nis reputation is faid by Junius to have ſuffered 
more by his friends than his enemies, p. 38. 

GRT SVIL ILS Mr. any rate to be dutteſſed becauſe he 
was miniſter, vol. I. p. $—vindicated from ſome re- 
flectio rhrown on: againſt him in a pamphlet writ- 
ten in defence of Sir Matthew Blackſtone, p. 110— 
receives chaitiſement from the chair in the houſe of 
commons, p. 118. | 


H. 


HARLEY Mr. the intereſt of government in the city 

ſaid to be committed to him, vol. II. p. 110. 

HARRY the eighth, by the ſubmiſſion of his parliament, 
as abſolute as Lewis the fourteenth, vol. II. p. 50. 


HAWK EH Sir Edward, this country highly indebted to 


him, vol. I. p. 12. 
HIL LSBO ROUGH Earl of, called forth to govern Ame- 
rica, vol. I. p. 8—his meaſures cenſured, p. 9. 
Hines Mr. a patent purchaſed by him, vol. I. p. 206— 
the price at which the place was knocked down, p. 208, 
Hor ne Mr. his un fortunate endea vours in ſupport of the 
nomination of Sherlifs, vol. II. p. 112—in his princi- 
ples already a biſhop, p. 113 —his letter to Junius, p. 
114 tis the reputation gained under this ſignature 
which draws from him a reply, p. 115 —that he is 
ready to lay do vn his life in oppoſition to the miniſte- 
rial meaſures, ib -that he ai not ſolicit one vote in 
favour of Meilrs. Plumbe and Kirkman, p. 116—a 
letter to him from Junius, p. 1194—accuſed of having 
fold himſelf to the miniſtry from his own letters, p. 
318-—his mode of attack on Mr, Wilkes cenſured, p. 
119-—is bla:nced for introducing the name of a young 
lady into the news papers, p. 121—1s charged with 
having duped Mr. Oliver, ib.—another letter to Ju- 


nius, p. 122—charges bim with inconſiſtency and ſelf- 
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contradiction, vol. I. p. 123—that he feels no reluctance 
to attack the character of any man, p. 126—that the 
darkneſs in which Junius thinks himſelf ſhrouded has 
not concealed him, p. 130—reflections on the tendency 
of Junius's principles, p. 133—that Mr, Wilkes did 
commiſſion Mr. Thomas Walpole to ſolicit a penſion 

for him, p. 134—that according to Junius Mr, Wilkes 
ought to hold the ſtrings of his benefactors purſes fo 
long as hie continues to be a thorn in the King's /ide, p. 
137 that the leaders of the oppoſition refuſed to ſti- 
pulate certain points for the public in cafe they ſhould 
get into adminiſtration, ib.—a letter ro Mr. Horne 
from Junius, p. 141—is charged with changing the 
terms of Junius's propoſition when he ſuppoſes him 
to aſſert it would be impoſſible for any man to write in 
the news paper, and not to be diſcovered, p. 143. 
that he deals in fiction, and therefore naturally ap- 
peals to the evidence of the poets, p. 144—i1s allowed 
a degree of merit which aggravates his guilt, p. 145 
—his furious perſecuting zeal has by gentle degrees 
ſoftened into moderation, p. 144—ſhameful] for him 
who has lived in friendſhip with Mr, Wilkes to re- 
proach him for failings naturally connected with deſ- 
pair, p. 151. 

HumyenREy Mr. his treatment of the Duke of Bed- 
ford on the courſe at Litchfield, vol. I. p. 152. 


1. 


IRELAND the people of, have been uniformly plunder. 
ed and oppreſſed, vol. I. p. 225. 

In NAM Lord, father of Colonel Luttrell, vol. II. p. 
211. 

Ju pg, one may be honeſt enough in the deciſion of 
private cauſes, yet a traitor to the Public, vol. I. p. 13. 

Jux1vs letter from, to the printer of the Public Ad- 
vertiſer, on the ſtate of the nation, and the different 
departments of the ſtate, vol. I. p. 1 to Sir William 
Draper, p. 22—approves of Sir William's fpirit in 
giving his name to the public, but that it was a proof 
of nothing but ſpirit, p. 23 requires ſome inſtances 
of the military ſkill and capacity of Lord Granby, p. 
24--puts ſome queries to Sir William as to his own _ | 
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duct, vol. I. p. 28 called upon by Sir William to give his 
real name, p. zo another letter to Sir William Dra- 
per, p. 38 —explains Sir William's bargain with Colo- 
nel Giſborne, p. 40 letter to Sir William Draper, p. 
42—declares himſelf to be a plain unlettered man, 
p. 43—calls upon Sir William to juſtify his declaration 
of the Sovereign's having done an act in his fa vour con- 
trary to law, p. A- takes his leave of Sir William p. 
45—letter to the Duke of Grafton, p. 4/— that the 
only act of mercy to which the Duke adviſed his Ma- 
jeſty meets with diſapprobation, p. 48—that it was 
hazarding too much to interpoſe the ſtrength of pre- 
rogative between ſuch a felon as Mac Quirk, and the 
juſtice of his country, p. 49—the pardoning of this 
man, and the reaſons alledged for ſo doing, conſider- 
ed, p. 52—to the Duke of Grafton, p. 54—tuat one 
fatal mark ſeems to be fixed on every meaſure of his 
Grace, whether in a perſonal or political character, 
ib.—that a certain miniſterial writer does not defend 
the miniſter as to the pardoning Mac Quirk upon his 
own principles, p. 56—that his Grace can beſt tell for 
which of Mr. Wilkes's good qualities he firſt honoured 
him with his friendſhip, p. 5j9—to Mr. Edward 
Weſton, p. 58—a citation * his pamphlet in de- 
fence of the pardoning of Mac Quirk, with remarks, 
p. 59—to the Duke of Grafton, p. 61—that his Grace 
was at firſt ſcrupulous of even exerciling thoſe powers 
with which the executive power of the legiſlature is 
inveſted, ib.—that he reſerved the proofs of his intre- 
pid ſpirit for trials of greater hazard, p. 62— 
that he balanced the non-execution of the laws with 
a breach of the conſtitution, ib.—to the Duke of 
Grafton, p. 68—that his Grace addreſſes himſelf ſim- 
PP to the touch, 15 69—his character reſembles that 
of his royal anceſtors, p. 51—to the Duke of Graf- 
ton, p. 88—if his Grace's talents could keep pace with 
the principles of his heart he would have been a moſt 
formidable miniſter, ib.— that he became the leader 
of an adminiſtration collected from the deſerters of all 
parties, p. 92—to the printer of the Public Ad vertiſ- 
er, p. 97 —the queſtion ariſing from Mr, Wilkes's ex- 
ulſion, and the appointment of Mr. Luttrell attempt- 
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of Mr, Walpole, and his re- election how far a caſe in 
point, vol. I. p. 102—toSir Willlam Blackſtone, p. 10 

a certain pamphlet written in defence of Sir William's 
conduct, conſidered, ib.ä— Mr. Grenville and Sir Wil- 
liam Meredith vindicated from ſome aſperſions in this 
pamphlet, p. 112 — that a certain writer who defends 
the proceedings with regard to the Middlefex election 
only quotes ſuch part of Mr, Walpole's cafe as ſeens 
to ſuit his purpoſe, p. 130—that the houſe meant to 
declare Mr, Walpole's incapacity aroſe from the 
crimes he had committed, p. 13i—they alſo declared 
the other candidate not duly elected, p. 135—expla- 
nation of ſome paſſages in the laſt letter, p. 140—to 


the Duke of Bedford, p. 1479—that he has loſt much 


real authority and importance, p. 143—the degree of 
Judgement he has ſhewn in carrying his own ſyſtem 
into execution, p. 152—the importance of his em- 
baſly to the court of Verſailles, p. 153——the meaſures 
he took to obtain and confirm his E p. 157 —to 
Sir William Draper, p. 164 — that after having attack- 
ed Junius under that character he had no right to know 
him under any other, ib.—that Sir William was ap- 
pointed Colonel to a regiment greatly out of his turn, 
p. 166— Junius thinks it by no means neceſſary he 
ſhould be expoſed to the reſentment of the worſt and 
moſt powerful men in this country, ib.—to Sir Will- 
am Draper p. 174—Sir William ſtill continues to be a 
fatal friend, p. 179 5—he conſiders nothing in thecauſe he 
adopts but the dithculty of defending it, ib,—he may 
reſt aſſured the Duke of Bedford laughs with equal in- 
difference at Junius's reproaches and Sir William's diſ- 
treſs about him, p. 194—admitting the ſingle inſtance 
of his Grace's generoſity, the public may perhaps de- 
mand ſome other proofs of his munificence, p. 178 
though there was no document left of any treaſonable 
negociation yet the conduct and known temper of the 
miniſter, carried an internal evidence, p. 179 - to the 
printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 181—Junius ap- 
plauds the ſpirit with which a lady has paid the debt 
of gratitude to her benefaQtor, ib,—this ſingle beng- 
volent action is perhaps the more conſpicuous from 
ſtanding alone, ib,—to the printer of the Public Ad- 


Jextiler, p. 188——the preſent miniſtry ſingularly 9 
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by their fortune, as their erimes, vol. I. p. 189—they 
ſeem determined to perplex us with the multitude of 
their offences, ib.—a Major-General of the army ar- 


reſted for a conſiderable debt and reſcued by a Serjeant 


end ſome private ſoldiera, p. io that this is a wound 
given to the law, and no remedy applied, p. 191— 
the main queſtion is, ho the miniſtry have acted on 
this occaſion, p. 192--the aggravating circumſtances 
of this affair, p. 194—that the regiments of guards 
as a corps, are neither good ſubjects nor good ſoldiers, 
p. 194—the marching regiments the braveſt troops in 
the world, ib. — to the printer of the Public Advertif. 
er, p. 203—that he admits the claim of Modeſtus in 
the Gazetteer, ib.—that Modeſtus having infinuated 
that the offenders in the reſcue may ſtill be brought to 
a tnal, any attempt to prejudge the cauſe would be 
highly improper, ib.—if the gentlemen, whoſe con- 
duct is in queſtion, are not brought to a trial, the 
Duke of Grafton ſhall hear from him again, p. 204— 


leaves it to his countrymen to determine whether: he 


as moved by malevolence, or animated by a juft pur- 
poſe of obtaining a ſatisfaction to the laws of the 
country, ib,—to his Grace the Duke of Grafton 
Junius gives his Grace credit for his diſcretion in re- 
fuſing Mr. Vaughan's propoſals, p. z0o5—aſks What 
was the price of Mr, Hine's patent, p. 206—and 
whether the Duke dares to complain of an attack up- 
on his own honour, while he is ſelling the fayours of 
the crown, ib.— to his Grace the Duke of Grafton, ib. 
— Junius is ſurpriſed at the ſilence of his Grace's 
friends to the charge of having ſold a patent-place, p. 
205 - the price at which the place was knocked down. 
p. 208.—that there is none of all his Grace's friends 
hardy enough to deny the charge, ib.—that Mr. 
Vaughan's offer amounted to a high miſdemeanor, p. 
210—the opinion of a learned judge on this matter, 
P. 211—to the printer of the Public Adyertiſer—Ju- 
nius ſuppoſes a well-intentioned prince aſking advice 
for the happineſs of his ſubjects, p. 213—and an ho- 
neſt man when permitted to approach a King in what 
terms he would addreſs himſelf to his ſoyereign, p. 
214—he ſeparates the amiable prince from the folly 
and treachery of his fervants, p. 215 and 
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INDEX. 
King ſhould diſtinguiſh betwixt his own dignity, and 


what ſerves only to promote the intereſt and ambition 
of a miniſter, vol. I. p. 216—that he ſhould with- 
draw his confidence from all parties and conſult his 
own underſtanding, p..217—that there is an original 
bias in his education, p. 218—that a little perſonal 
motive was ſufficient to remove the ableſt ſervants of 
the crown, ib.— that Mr. Wilkes though he attacked 
the favourite was unworthy of a King's perſonal re- 
ſentment, p. 220—that the deſtruction of one man has 
been for years the ſole object of government, p. 221 
that his miniſters have forced the ſubjects from 
wiſhing well to the cauſe of one man to unite with 
him in their own, p. 222—that nothing leſs than a re- 
peal of a certain reſolution can heal the wound given 
to the conſtitution, p. 223—if an Engliſh King be 
hated or deſpiſed, he muſt be unhappy, p. 225—that 
the prince takes the ſenſe of the army from the con- 
duct of the guards, as he does that of the people from the 
repreſentations of the miniſtry, p. 230—that the houſe 
of commons have. attributed to their own vote an au- 
thority equal to an act of the legiſlature, p. 233—to the 
Duke of Grafton, p. 237—in his public character he 
has injured every ſubject of the Empire, p. 238—at 
the moſt active period of life he muft quit the buſy 
ſcene, and conceal himſelf from the world, p. 239— 
that the negle& of the remonſtrances and petitions If 
was part of his original plan of government, p. 241— | 
\ the ſituation in which he abandoned his royal maſter, 
: pP. 242—that he either differed from his colleagues, or | 
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N | thought the adminiſtration no longer tenable, p. 244 ill 
J itthat he began with betraying the people and con- | 
* cluded with betraying the King, p. 245— Junius takes | 
0 leave of the Duke, p. 248—to the printer of the Pub- if 
. lic Advertiſer, vol. II. p. i— the King's anſwer to the lj 
A city remonſtrance conſidered, 1b.—the grievances of | 
0 the people aggravated by inſults, p. 2—if any part | 
a of the repreſentative body be not choſen by the peo- | 
. pole, that part vitiates and corrupts the Whole, p. 3— | 
at _ inſtead of an anſwer to the petition his Majeſty pro- | 
nounces his own panegyric, p. 5—whether the remon- | 
Fo trance be or be not injurious to the parliament is the | 
* very queſtion between the parliament and the people, 


VOI. II. N vol, 
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vol. II. p. 5—the city of London has not deſired the 
King to aſſume a power placed in other hands, p. 7— 
they call upon him to make uſe of his royal preroga- 
tive, ib.—to the printer of the Public Advertifer, 

8—that the King's anſwer to the city remonſtrance is 
only the ſentiments of the miniſter, p. 9—the conſe- 


quences however materially affect his Majeſty's honour 


ib.—he ſhould never appear but in an aimable light 
to his ſubjeRs, p. lo-—his Majeſty introduced too of- 
ten in the preſent reign to act for or defend his ſervants, 
'Þ. 14 — an appeal to his Majeſty's judgment, p. 15— 


addreſſes from parliament conſidered as a faſhionable 
unmeaning formality, p. 16. - the conſequences of them 


conſidered when ſuppoſed to mean what they pro- 
feſs, ib. to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 19 


 —while parliament was fitting, it would neither have 


been fafe nor regular to offer any opinion concerning 
their proceedings, ib.—we had a right to expect ſome- 


thing from their prudence, and ſomething from their 


fears, p. zo the majority of the houſe of lords join 
with the other houſe, p. 25— they would hardly have 


| yielded ſo much to the other houſe without the certain- 


ty of a compenſation, ib.—the houſe of commons 
did not vindicate their own dignity when groſsly at- 
tacked, p. 2 —thę buſineſs of the ſeſſion after voting 
the ſupplies and ſeitling the Middleſex election, p. 
29 the ſituation of the King after the prorogation of 
parliament, p.-31—to Lord North, p. 35 the honour 


of rewarding Mr. Luttrell's ſervices reſerved for his 


lordſhip, ib.—is called upon to tell who adviſed the 
King to appoint Colonel Luttrell, Adjutant-general 


to the army of Ireland, p. 37—ſome ſecret purpoſe in 
view by fuch an appointment, p. 38—to Lord Mans. 


ſield, p. 39—the danger of writing to his lordſhip, as 
he becomes party and judge, p. 4o—a tribute paid to 
his Scotch ſincerity, ib.— that he conſoles himſelf for 
the loſs of a favourite family by reviving the maxims 
of their government, p. 42—that his maxims of ju- 
riſprudence direct his interpretation of the laws and 
treatment of juries, ib.—that the court of King's 
Bench becomes thereby-a court of equity, p. 44—his 


conduct with regard to Bingley's affair, p. 45—that he 


-tnvades the ꝓrovince of a jury in the matter of libel, 
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vol. II. p. 46—that his charge to the jury in the pro- 

ſecution againſt Almon and Woodfall contradidted 
the higheſt legal authorities, p. 48 - that he ordered 2 
ſpecial Juryman to be ſet aſide without any legal ob- 
jection, p. 50—is, accuſed of having done great miſ- 
chiefs to his py as a miniſter, p. 51—to the prin- 


ter of the Public Advertiſer, p. .56—violence and op- 
eſſion at home-ſupported by treachery, and ſubmiſ- 
on abroad, ib.—the plan of domeſtic policy from 
his Majeſty's acceſſion to. the throne engroſſes all the 
attention of his ſervants, ib.—the- expedition of the 


Spaniards againſt Port Egmont, p. 58—his Majeſty's 


ſhip, detained in port above twenty days, ib—the 
King's ſpeech, Nov. 1940, conſidered, p. 59 —if the 
actual ſituation of Europe be conſidered, when the 
affair of Part Egmont happened, the treachery of the 
King's ſervants muſt. appear in the ſtrongeſt colours, 
p. 63—a moſt favourable opportunity loſt, p. 64—the 
materials of a fable from the affair of Port Egmont, 
p- 65—to. the printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 73 


nothing now to be apprehended from prerogative, . 


but much from undue influence, p. 56—our political 


climate ſeverely altered, p. 5$—the nature and origin 
of privileges traced and conſidered, — to the printer of 
the Public Advertiſer, p. 96—an extract from the 


journals of the houſe of commons, p. 98—a queſtion 
or two put thereupon to the advocates for privilege, 


p. g- to the Duke of Grafton, p. 101—that his Ma- 


jeſty would in vain have looked round the kingdom for 
a character ſo conſumate as his Grace's, p. 103—that 


his Grace did not neglect the magiſtrate while he flat- 
tered the man, p. 104—that he has merit in abund- 


ance to recommend him to the ſovereign, p. 105—that 
he has never formed a friendſnip which has not been 
fatal to the object of it, p. 108—the ſervices he has 
done his maſter have been faithfully recorded, p. 109 
—his Grace's re-appointment to a ſeat in the cabi- 
net, how announced to the public, p. 110—the Duke 
is the pillow on which Junius propoſes to reſt all his 
reſentments, p. 113—to the Rev. Mr. Horne, p. 117 
from Mr. 3 own letters he is ſuppoſed to have 
ſold himſelf to the miniſtry, p. 118—in order to gra- 
tify his perſonal hatred to Mr, Wilkes that he facri- 

O 2 N ficed 
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ficed the cauſe of the country as far as was in his pow- 


er, vol. II. p. 118—when the public expected diſco- 
veries highly intereſting to the community from Mr. 
Horne, what a pitiful detail was produced, p. 119—he 
has fo little power to do miſchief that it is much to be 
queſtioned if the miniſtry will adhere to the promiſes 
they may have made him, p. 120—to the Rev. Mr. 
Horne, p. 141—if any coarſe expreſſions have eſcaped 
Junins, he agrees they are unfit for his pen, but that 
they may not have been improperly applied, p. 142— 
npon Mr. Horne's terms there 1s no danger in being a 


Patriot, p. 146--by what gentle degrees his perſecuting 


zeal has ſoftened into moderation, p. 14) —an high 
encomium on Lord Chatham, p. 148—what excuſe 
can Mr, Horne make for labouring to promote ſuch a 


conſummately bad man as Mr. Wikkes to a ſtation of 


ſuch truſt and importance, p. 151—the beſt of princes 


not diſpleaſed with the abuſe thrown upon his oſten- 


fible miniſters, p. 153—to the Duke of Grafton, p. 160 


—that he has done as much miſchief to the com 


munity as Cromwell would have done had he been a 
coward, ib.—the enormous excefles through which 
court influence has ſafely conducted his Grace without 


a ray of real underſtanding, ib.—it is like the univer- 
ſal paſſport of an ambaſſador, p. 161—his Majeſty in 


want of money, and the Navy in want of timber, 
p. 164—a warrant made out for cutting down any trees 
in Whittlebury foreſt, of which the Duke is heredi- 


ry ranger, p. 165—his Grace's behaviour on this oc- 


caſion, p. 166—to the Livery of London, p. 169 — 
that the election of their chief magiſtrate was a point 
in which every member of the community was inter- 
eſted, ib.—the queſtion to thoſe who mean fairly to 
the liberty of the people hes within a very narrow 
compaſs, p. 150—Mr, Naſht's character conſidered as 
a magiſtrate and a public man, ib. he cannot alter his 
conduct without confefling that he never acted upon 
principle of any kind, p. 191—to the printer of the 
Public Advertiſer, p. 192—Junius laments the un- 
happy differences which have ariſen among the friends 
of the people, ib,—the infiduous' partizan who fo- 
ments the diforder, ſees ihe fruit of his induſtry ripen 
beyond his hopes, p. 173——that Mr, Wilkes has no 

reſource 
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reſource but in the public favour, vol. II. p. 15 5—that- 
Mr. Sawbridge has ſhewn himſelf poſſeſſed of that 


Republican firmneſs which the times require, p. 177 
the right of preſſing founded originally upon a ne- 
ceſſity which ſuperſedes all argument, p. 199—the 


deſigns of Lord Mansfield, ſubtle, effectual, and ſe- 


cure, p. i81—we ſhould not reje& the ſervices or 
friendſhip of any man becauſe he differs from us in a 
particular opinion, p. 182—patriotiſm, it ſeems may 


be improved by tranſplanting, p. 183—Junius de- 


fended in three material points, p. 202—charges Lord 
Mansfield with doing what was illegal in bailing Eyre, 
p. 209—to the Duke of Grafton, p. 208—the miſer- 
able depreſſion of his Grace when almoſt every man 
in the kingdom was exulting in the. defeat of Sir 


James Lowther, ib.—that he. violates his own rules of 


decorum when he does not infult the man whom he 
has betrayed, p. 2og—to Lord Chief Juſtice Mans- 
field Junius undertakes to prove the charge againſt 
his lordſhip, p. 214—that the ſuperior power of bail- 
ing for felony claimed by the court of King's Bench 


has only the negative aflent of the „ p. 217 


that a perſon poſitively charged with feloniouſty ſteal- 
ing and taken with the ſtolen goods upon him is not 
dailable, p. 219 — authorities quoted. to ſupport this 
opinion, p. 220—the ſeveral ſtatutes relative to bail 
in criminal caſes ſtated in due order, p. 221— the law 
as ſtated applied to the caſe of John Eyre, who was 
committed for felony, p. 244—to the Right Hon. 
Lord Camden, p. 249 Junius calls upon his lordſhip 
to ſtand forth in defence of the laws of his country, 
ib. — extract of a letter from Junius to Mr. Wilkes, 


p. 251. 
1 


Lie oNIE R Lord, the army taken from him much a- 

gainſt his inclination, vol, I. p. 27. 

Lo N DO city of, has given an example in what manner 
a King of this country ſhould be addreſſed, vol. I. p. 


Ls TTE RY, the worſt way of raiſing money upon the 


le, vol. I. p. 7. 
AO : LoYALTY, 
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LoyALTyY, what it is, vol. I. p. 1. | 

LUTTRELL Mr, patronized by the Duke of Grafton 
with ſucceſs, vol. I. p. 63--the aſſertion that two-thirds 
of the nation approve of his admiſſion into parliament 
cannot be maintained nor confuted by argument, p. 
83—the appointment of, invades the foundations of 
the laws themſelves, p. 94—a ſtrain of proſtitution 


in his character admired for its ſingularity, vol. II. p. 


36. 
Ly NN burgeſſes of, re-elect Mr, Walpole after being 
expelled, vol. I. p. 102. . 


M. 


MAcqQuiIRK, the King's warrant for his pardon, vol. I. 
p. 49—the pardoning of him much blamed, and the 
reaſons alleged for ſo doing refuted, p. 52. 

MANILLA RAxNsom, diſhonourably given up, vol. I. 
p. 24—the miniſters ſaid to be deſirous to do juſtice in 
this affair, but their efforts in vain, p. 35. | 

MANSFIELD Lord, extracts from his hk in the court 
of King's Bench, in regard to the offer of money 
made by Vaughan to the Duke of Grafton for the re- 
verſion of a place, vol. I. p. 211—a tribute paid by 

Junius to his Scotch ſincerity, vol. II. p. 4a—that his 
lordſhip had ſome original attachments which he took 
every opportunity to acknowledge, ib.—is charged 
with reviving the maxims of government of his fa- 
yourite family, p. 42—that he follows an uniform 
plan to enlarge the power of the crown, ib.—that he 
labours to contract the power of the jury, p. 42, 46— 
that inſtead of poſitive rules by which a court ſhould 
be determined, he has introduced his own unſettled 
notions of equity, p. 44, 195—his conduct in regard 
to Bingley's confinement and releaſe, p. 45—his charge 
to the jury in caſes of libel contradicts the higheſt legal 
authorities, p. 48—his lordſhip reminded of the name 
of Benſon, p. so- charged with doing much miſchief 
to this country as a minifler, p. 51—the ſuſpicious ap- 
plauſe given by him to Lord Chatham, p. Igo the 
doctrine he delivers to a jury, p. 191—his reaſons for 
challenging a juryman, p. 192—accuſed of endea- 
youring to ſcreen the King's brother, p. 193—charged 


by 


EN DB 


by Junius for bailing a man not bailable by the laws 
of England, vol. II. p. 207. | 

MEASURES AND NOT MEN, the common cant of af- 
feted moderation, vol. I. p. 168—a quotation from 
Pope on this ſubject, ib. 

MippLESE x the election for, attended with one fa- 
vourable conſequence for the people, vol. I. p. 65— 
the queſtion in this affair is, whether by the law of 
parliament expulſion alone creates a diſqualification, 


p. 133z—asa Fact highly injurious to the rights of the 


people, and as a Precedent one of the moſt dangerous, 
134. a 
Minn tes to be acquainted with the merit of we 
need only obſerve the condition of the people, vol. I. 
p. 3—the miſcondu& of, has produced a ſudden and 
extraordinary change within theſe few years in Great 
Britain, ib.—the conduct and character, not the de- 
ſcription of miniſters, the cauſe of national calami- 
ties, p..23—the miniſter who by corruption invades 
the freedom of election, and the ruffian who by open 
violence deſtroys that freedom, embarked in the ſame 
bottom, p. 48—he is the tenant of the day, and has 
no intereſt in the inheritance, vol. II. p. 17. 
MopesrT vs, charges Junius with abſurdity in his writ- 
ings, vol. I. p. 183—cannot diſtinguiſh between a ſar- 
caſm and a contradiction, ib.—is accuſed of miſquot- 
ing what Junius ſays of conſcience, and making the 
ſentence ridiculous by making it his own, p. 185, 
Mus RAVE Dr. his firmneſs and integrity on his exa- 
mination before the houſe of commons vol, II. p. 27. 


Nasn Mr. his behaviour as a magiſtrate and a public 
man conſidered, vol. II. p. 170. 

NATION, when the ſafety of is at ſtake, ſuſpicion is a 
ſufficient ground for enquiry, vol. I. p. 2. 

NorTH Lord, Chancellor of the Exchequer, vol. I. p. 
S is warned to think ſeriouſly before he increaſes the 
public debt, p. 6—the palm of miniſterial firmneſs 
transferred to his lordſhip, p. 249--his boaſted firmneſs 
and conſiſtency, vol. II. p. 13—had the means in his 


poſſeſſion ofreducing all the four per cents at once, p. 30 
| had 


. ——— 


had the honour of rewarding Mr. Luttrell's ſervicss, 
vol. II. p. 35 —is called upon by Junius to tell who ad- 
viſed the King to appoint Colonel Luttrell, Ad jutant- 
general of the army of Ireland, 2 37 that he ſhall 
not have time to new model the Iriſh army, p. 38— 
perhaps only the blind inſtrument of Lord Bute and 
the Princeſs Dowager, p. 39. 

NovE Mr. Attorney-general, his opinion of the privi- 
lege of the houſe of commons to commit for con- 


tempt, vol. II. p. 94. 
O. 


OLD NoLL, deſtined to be the ruin of the houſe of 
Stuart, vol. I. p. 82— does not deny that Corſica has 


been ſacrificed to the French, p. 87. 
75 


Pa RSO Ns Ann, miſtreſs to the Duke of Grafton, vol. 
I. p. 67—led into public by his Grace, and placed at 
the head of his table, p. 80—handed through the O- 
pera-houſe in preſence of the Queen by the firft Lord 
of the Treaſury, p. 85. 

PART1Es, the idea of uniting does not produce the ſa. 
lutary effects intended thereby, vol. I. p. 3. 

PEeoreLE, ſubmiſſion of a free one, a compliance with 
laws, which they themſelves have enacted, vol. I. p. 
1,—in reading th 
Teſted in their cauſe, p. zan impartial adminiſtration 
of juſtice the firmeſt 2 to engage their affections to 
government, p. 13. | 

PERCY Earl, placed at the head of a regiment, vol. I, 
p. 32—Aid-de-camp to the King, and had the rank 
of Colonel before he had the regiment, p. 39. | 

Pu1iLo-JuNIvus to the printer of the Public Kavertii- 
er, vol. I. p. c- that the Duke of Grafton's friends, 
in the conteſt with Junius, are reduced to the general 

charge of ſcurrility and falſhood,—the truth of Ju- 
nius's facts of importance to the public, ib— a reviſal 
and conſideration of them as they appeared in letter 12 
another letter of his to the printer of the Public 


Advertiſer, p. 82—that in the whole courſe of the 
e 
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Duke of Grafton's life there is a ftrange endeavour to 
unite contradictions, vol. I. p. 83 — a violation of 
public decorum ſhould never be forgiven, p. 85—the 
Duke of Grafton's conduct in this reſpect, ib.—his 
Grace has always ſome reaſon for deſerting his friends, 


p. 86—to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 105 


| —the objections of G. A. to Junius's ſtate of the 


ww 


queſtion as to the Middleſex election confidered, ib.— 


to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. li that 


a correſpondent of the St. James's Evening Poſt miſ- 
underſtood Junius, 1b.—that it appears evident that 
Dr. Blackſtone, , never once thought of his commen- 
taries when ſpeaking in the honfe of commons, until 
the contradiction was urged, p. 119—Philo-jurius 
defends Junius's conſtr uction of the vote againſt Mr, 
Walpole, p. 133 charges the mfniſtry with introduc- 
ing a new ſyſtem of logic, which he calls argument 
againſt fact, p. 141—to the printer of the Public Ad- 


vertiſer, p. 182— that he is aſſured Junius will never 
deſcend to a diſpute with ſuch a writer as Modeſtus, 


ib. —an examination of the inſtances brought to ſup- 


— the charge of Junius being an Iriſhman, p. 183, 


c,—that Modeſtus miſquotes what Junius fays of 
conſcience, and makes the ſentence ridiculous by 
making it his own, p. 185—to the printer of the Pub- 


lie Advertiſer, vol. II. p. 68—that Anti-Junivs tri- 


umphs in having, as he ſuppoſes, cut of an out-poſt 
of Junius, ib.—that Junius does not fpeak of the 
Spaniſh nation, but the Spaniſh court, as the natural 
enemies of England, p. 69 if it were not the reſpect 
he bears the miniſter he could name a man, who, 
without one grain of underſtanding, can do half as 
much as Oliver Cromwell, p. 5o—as:to a ſecret ſyſtem 


in the cloſet, that this can only be determined by ap- 


pearances, i- the queries put by Anti-Junius can 
be only anſwered by the miniſtry, ib.—to the printer 
of the Public Advertiſer, p. 88—that thoſe who ob- 


Jet to detached parts of Junius's laſt letter do not 


mean fairly, or have not conſidered the ſcope of his 
argument, ib.—that Junius does not expect a diſſolu- 
tion of parliament will deſtroy corruption, but will 
be a terror and check to their ſucceſſors, p. 89g—to the 


printer of the Public Advertifer, p. go—Junius's con 


' ſtruction 


„ 
ftruction of the vote, declaring Mr. Walpole's incapa- Dr 


city, vol. II. 12 oa quotation from a tract of Lord 8 
Sommers to fupport this conſtruction, p. gi—if this t 
conſtruction be admicted, the advocates of the houſe of SS; 
commons muſt be reduced to the neceſſity of main- 1 
raining one of the groſſeſt abſurdities, p. 92— that the "A 
houſe of commons certainly did not foreſee one effect 

proceeding from their vote about the Middleſex elec- 

tion, p. 93—to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 10 
p. 155 the vanity and impity of Junius are become ha 
the perpetual topics of abuſe, ib,—the proofs brought To: 
to fupport ſuch charges conſidered, ib.—the charge {a 
of vanity and impiety proved to deſtroy itſelf, p. | 
156—to the printer of the Public Advertifer, p. 186 

that Junius's inclination leads him to treat Lord Cam- 

den with particular reſpect and candour, ib.—that his Var 
lordſhip overſhot himſelf in aſſerting the proclamation. * 
againſt exporting corn was legal, p. 188—to Zeno, p. *. 
189 - that the ſophiſtry of this author's letter in de- 


fence of Lord Mansfield is adapted to the character he 9 
defends, ib.— the ſuſpicious applauſe given by his 4 
lordſhip to the man he deteſts, p. 190—his doctrine as 
delivered to a jury, p. 191—his challenging a jury- 
man, p. ,192—is accuſed of endeayouring to ſcreen 
the King's brother, p. 193—and inceſſantly labouring 
to introduce new modes of proceeding in the court 
where he preſides, p. 195—to an Advocate in the 
Cauſe of the People, p. 1994—the difference betwixt 
general-warrants and preſs-warrants ſtated and ex- 
plained, ib. | 
PO PE Mr. extract of a letter of his to Dr. Arbuthnar, 
vol, I. p, 168, | | 


8. 


SAwBRIDGE Mr. has ſhewn. himſelf poſſeſſed of that 
Republican firmneſs which the times require, vol. II. 
—Þ. 177. | 

\ SHE 4 BURNE Lord, applied to in regard to the Manilla 
Ranſom, vol. I. p. 35. 

SOMMERS Lord, a quotation from his tract upon the 
rights of the people, vol. I. p. 133. 

STAMP=ACT, made and repealed, vol. I. p. 8, 

STARLING 
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STARLING Solomon, Apothecary, his opinion in re- 
gard to the death of Clarke, who received a blow at 
the Brentford election, vol. I. p. 49. | 
STATE, the principal departments of, when improper- 
ly beſtowed the cauſe of every miſchief, vol. I. p. 4. 


2 


To WNSEND Mr. complains that the public gratitude 
has not been equal to his deſerts, vol. II. p. 177. 

To uchET Mr. in his moſt proſperous fortune, the 
ſame man as at preſent, vol, II. p. 111, 


V. 


VAUGHAN Mr. ſends propoſals to the Duke of Graf- 
ton, vol. I. p. 205—his offers to the Duke amount- 
ed to a high wiſdemeanor, p. 210—a proſecution 
commenced againſt him, p. 211—the matter ſolemn- 
ly argued in the court of King's Bench, ib— Junius 
oes juſtiee to this injured man, vol. I. p. 247. 


W. 


WESsTON Edward, a letter to him from Junius, vol. I, 
p. S8--quotations from his pamphlet in defence 
of the pardoning of Mac Quirk, with remarks, p. 


59. | 

Wii POLE Mr, his caſe ſuppoſed to be ſtrictly in 
point to prove expulſion creates incapacity of being 
re- elected, vol. I. p. 12o—the vote of expulſion as 
expreſſed in the votes, p. 131—remarks upon its 
meaning and extent, ib—the election was declared 
void, Þ. 135. | 

WEYMOUTH Lord, appointed one of the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, vol. I. p. 10—nominated to Ireland p. 155. 

WHITTLEBURY-FOREST, the Duke of Grafton 
hereditary ranger of, vol. II. p. 165—the right to 
the timber claimed by his Grace, p. 166. 

WILEkESs Mr. his conduct often cenſured by Junius, 
vol. I. p. 57—ſuffered to appear at large, and to 
canvas for the city and county, with an outlawry 
hanging over him, p. 61-his ſituation and private 

| character 
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character gave the miniſtry ad vantages over him, vol. I 


p. 65—it.1s perhaps the greateſt misfortune of his life 
that the Duke of Grafton had ſo many eompenſati- 
ons to make in the cloſet for his former friendſhip 


with him, p. 72.—ſfaid more than moderate men 


would juſtify, p. 220.—hardly ſerious at firſt, he be- 
came an enthuſiaſt, ib, —commiſhons Mr. Thomas 
Walpole to ſolicit a penſion for him, vol. II. p. 134. 
comes over from France to England, where he 
gets two hundred-pounds from the Duke of Portland 


and Lord Rockingham, p. 135. | 5 
WooLLAsTON Mr. expelled, re-elected, and admit- 


ted into the ſame parhament, vol. I. p. 136,—the 
public left to determine whether this be a plain mat- 
ter of fact, p. 141. 


* 


V. 


YaTes Mr. Juſtice, quits the court of King's Bench, 


vol. II. P. 44, 


